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CAPTAIN W. 0. WATERFIELD, 

Deputt Commissioner, Peshawar, 
Late Settlement Officer, Gujrat. 

K. A, PRINSEP, EsQUiEE, 

Settlement Commissioner, Panjab. 

Dated Peshdvjar, Slat March 1870, 



" NOTE. 

The Voiiinirt ^.f Maps c-i.nufi-tfl with tl.i- R^i 



The collation of statistii 
Delay in writing this Juljy^lSGS I wa-i ulluWuJ to JH' 



HilJ 



Beportl fot the purpose of writing it ; but having scarcely 

enjoyed a day's health during my stay there, little was done beyond 
the preparation of new maps under my own eye, the roughly sketching of 
the remarks for the Atlas, and the writin" of a few of these chapters. 
I returned to PeshAwar, believing that I Miould find leisure, among my 
other duties, far its completion, but I have not hitherto had leisure 
to write even a line. 

3. I feiuat now beg of you to raal^e every allowance for thia crude 

Aliowancea should be and most imperfect record of the two-and-a-quarter 

made- year's Settlement work in tlie Gujrat District. 

After this lapse of time, during which the management of Peshawar 
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CAPTAIN W. G. WATERFIELD, 

Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, 

Late Settlement Officer, Gujrat. 

To 

E. A, PRINSEP, EsQUiRB, 

Settlement Commissioner, Panjab. 
Dated Peshawar, Slat March 1870. 

1 have the honor* to submit the Report of the Snd or Revised 
Regular Settlement of the Gujrat District, together with all the pres- 
cribed returns, of which a list is given in Appendix I* 

1» The revision of the 1st Regular Settlement has heen conducted 
The ettlement when under Regulation IX of 1833, and began with 
eommenced and how the preliminary instruction of the Patwdris in 
finished. September 1865. All may be said to have been in 

fair working order by the 1st January 1866. At the end of January 
1868 I was transferred to the charge of the Peshawar District as 
Deputy Commissioner, and my place was taken by Lieutenant Wace, 
As^stant Settlement Commissioner. 

Kothinof then remained to be done save the finishing off of the 
records and their transfer to the District Office, together with the 
preparation of the maps and statements for this final report. My 
successor, during February and March, brought the work to a close, and 
•was removed to Hazard as Settlement Officer of that district. The 
Settlement was thus completed in two and a quarter years. 

2. The collation of statistics for the final report continued, and ill 
Belay in writing this July 1868 I was allowed to proceed to Hazara 

Hcport. for the purpose of writing it ; but having scarcely 

enjoyed a day's health during my stay there, little was done beyond 
liie preparation of new maps under my own eye, the roughly sketching of 
the remarks for the Atlas, and the writing of a few of these chapters* 
I returned to Peshawar, believing that I should find leisure, among my 
other duties, for its completion, but I have not hitherto had leisure 
to write even a line. 

3. I must now beg of you to make every allowance for this crude 
Allowances should be and most imperfect record of the two-and-a-quarter 

made. year s Settlement work in the Gujrat District. 

After this lapse of time, during which the management of Peshawar 
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has more than fully occupied me, it has not been easy to recall all that 
would have been interesting in this report; and I trust that the work 
itself may be criticized, not my poor description of it 

4. The excellent report of the 1st Regular Settlement of this district 
The 1 St Regular ettie- by Captain Hector Mackenzie being still extant, I 

ment Report. dsked the permission of the Financial Commis- 

sioner, Mr. Egerton, to embody in my present record all that remained of 
value in it, my object being to have but oiie reference book for the 
district ; this proposal did not meet with approval. I have still found 
it necessary here and there to quote from the former report, though I 
have oftener had to refer the reader to it in extenso. My arrangement 
differs very considerably from his, and all maps and statistics have 
of course been worked out afresh. 

5. For the sake of expedition, I am obliged in writing to trust a 
Incompleteness of this ^ gi'cat deal to memory, and have not the time evea 

Report. * to refer to voluminous notes and demi-official 

correspondence which would recall much that has no doubt been passed 
over. I have hope that some of these lost strings may be caught up by 
the Settlement Commissioner in reviewing this report. He will, I am 
sure, recollect many matters that formed the subject of demi-official 
correspondence which I have neglected to notice. 



CHAPTER II.-aEOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

6. The district of Gujrdt lies between the 32nd and 33rd parallels of 

^ ^ . ^ ,^ latitude, and the town of Guirat itselfstands exact- 
Boundaries of the 1 w/t •i.j J.TT- 'x V. 
district. V ^^ '4 longitude east. In shape it approaches a 

parallelogram, two sides of which are formed by 
the Jhelam and Chindb rivers, two by the Jamii or Cashmir territory 
and the Sh^hpiir District. 

The northernmost comer of the district is the point where the 
Jhelam river debouches from the Himalayas, whence it turns south- 
west, forming for forty-five miles tlie north-western boundary, and 
separating Gujrkt from Jhelam, 

Starting from the same point but in a south-easterly direction, and 
forming for forty miles the north-eastern boundary, runs the border line 
of Cashmir territory up to the banks of the Tavi river, which latter, 
flowing due south for eight miles, cuts off the Bajwdt parganah of the 
Sidlk6t District, forming roughly an eastern boundary. Here the Tavi 
fells into the Chinab, and this, " the father of waters, " taking its course 
south-west and almost parallel with the Jhelam for 75 miles, sweeps 
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along the southern boundaay, On its opposite banks lie- the districts of 
Sidlk6t and Oujrdnwdla. 

A line drawn almost north and south between the Jhelam and 
Chin^b gives the western boundary, in length 30 miles ; across this, lies 
the Shkhpur District. 

7. The average breadth of the district is 35, the average length 60 
™, miles. The total area according to the Revenue 

survey calculation contains 1,88675 square miles. 

From its situation between the two great rivers Chindb and 
Jhelam, it is said to form the upper portion of the Chaj or Jach 
Doab, — a word found from the initial and final letters of their names. 

8. The Maps I and II show it to be divided into five zones of 

fertility : — 

Sub-divided into five ^J' The submontane. 

zones of natural fertility, -ll. Central plateau. 

Maps I and II. III. Low lands irrigated. 

IV. Alluvial or river banks. 
V. Low lands flooded occasionally. 

The peculiarities of soil and the depth of water below the surface 
are fully described in the Atlas and in Appendix I B showing the 
soil percentages in each tract. 

9. The upper portion of the district forms a continuation of the 
I Zone. Submontane, gradual slope from the base of the lowest range 

01 the Himalaya mountains, which run along the 
north-eastern boundary of the district at a distance from it of from 
10 to 20, miles. 

These submontane tracts are high and dry undulating plateaux 
composed of light sandy soil, through which at a point more west than 
the centre, bursts the Bhimbar Nallah, runnnig due south for twenty 
miles through the heart of the District. 

10. The lands east of this nallah receive some of the drainage 

East of the Bhimber ^^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^S^ ^^ ^^^^^' ^^ ^^^^*^ ^^^ 

four smaller ravines that cross it, rise. 

11. The lands west of the Bhimbar, which are the head of the main 
West of the Bhi bar ^^^^^^1 plateau of the bar, are crossed at an angle 

by the Pabbi Hills, some 30 miles in length, and 
from 3 to 4 miles broad, which, connecting the head of the Bhimber Nal- 
lah where it enters the district, and a point on the Jhelam river about 
30 miles south-west, alter the natural condition of the tract so far as 
water is concerned, cutting it oS from any supply which would other^ 
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wise have reached it fi-om the Himalaya?, and effectually preventing 
any percolation from the Jhelam. Wells are hero impossible, and these 
submontane tracts are entirely dependant upon the rain that fisJls upon 
them. The soil in dry sandy mairah inquiring much manure, ^e 
fall from the Pabbi Hill on either side is great, carrying off down its 
northern slopes by ravines and nallahs into the Jhelam rivetr the rain- 
fall which "^ould other wise prove ample for the intervening tracts. 
The southern slopes in the same way, intersected with ravines, Ixring 
down the superfluous rain-fall on the opposite side, the eastern portion 
to fall into the Bhimbar, the western to flow accross the intervening 
central plateau due south into the low-land tract ; leaving the high table 
land ot the Bar which stretches away west of this over-flow, entirely 
dependant upon the rain-fall within the tract supplemented by its deep 
wells, 

12. To return to the submontane tracts east of the Bhinxbar, 

Ti,. ^of.. .„.r.w Their undulating table lands of diy sandy soU 

Tne water-supply, j.-P ivi» . .•• 

are crossed at intervals by tour torrents nsing m 

the southern water-shed of the nearest range of the Himalayas. Fed 

by a small area, they pass in deep channels through the submontane 

and dorsal zones, doing harm rather than good, for the ravines which 

fringe their banks dram ofi' the rain-fall of these tracts, and so rush on 

into the 3rd zone or Low-lands, which they fertilize, when they do not 

(as is sometimes the case) leave behind them a sandy deposit, 

13. The Bhimbar Nallah, which in the dry season is a broad 

The Bhimbar Nallab. ^^^ ^^ '??V''^ ^''^''.^ 5^ ""^"^ often au 

unmanageable flood, runs m the same direction 

for 20 miles due south, fertilizing a border of low land upon its banks, 

but of no advantage to the high lands above ; due west of the town 

of Gujrdt itself, it spreads over the face of the country, and is the 

great source of moisture and prosperity to the central portion of tjie 

low land zone, as the four torrents above mentioned are to the v/ppev 

portion, 

14. The Bhimbar is the only one of the torrents which rises be- 

Ttfl rise and cnnrsp 7^^^ ^^^ southcm watcr-shcdof the nearest range 

of hills through which it bursts, bringing with xt 
the drainage of a comparatively large area within the hills. There is no 
saying what may be the effect of this formidable torrent a few years 
hence. The westernmost channel, which, leaving the main stream near 
Ldld Miisa, relieved it of some of its force, and passed down through 
the Bhimbar assesment circle, has silted up. The main channel, with 
its increased volume of water, has been most skilfully by means of embank- 
ments and spurs passed through the great bridge on the Grand Trunk 
Koad near the village of ShitSniah, and the yearly increasing floods which 
seemed likely to prove destructive to the station of Gujrdt have been 
perhaps averted ; but below the Grand Trunk Road the Bhimbar loseg 
itself over the country, and is now searching for some sufficient 
outlet for its waters. 
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Here and there it has already fertilized, and the people will reap 
the benefit, but it may also injure seriously by washing away the 
6oil and leaving sand, and its effects will have to be watched ; these will 
in all probability not extend over a very large area. 

15. I am now brought to the third zone of the low land ; the 

soil, generally a rich loam, gradually deteriorates 
zone, ow an . ^ quality as the tract extends south-west through 
the Phalian Tahsfl. The water, however, being near the surface, there 
is no difficulty about well-irrigation, which becomes the more necessary 
and is more universealy adopted, as the effect of the hill torrents dies 
away south-westward and the rain-fall diminishes. The figures in Map 
2 show how the percentage of irrigation upon the cultivated area 
increases here. 

16. But above this tract, and between it and the Bubmontane 

lies the central table land of superior soil ; a stron&c 
II Eone, dorsal or . i_ . . n^ n .s . P 

central table land. mairah receiving some overflow from the tracts 

above it until the bar is reached. The soil of 
this particular tract is of the strongest in the district, but requiring 
water. The plateau is raised above the tracts on either side, and 
has a well-defined bank. Wells are from 60 to 80 feet deep, as shown 
in Map 2, and half the cultivation has to be protected at this great 
expense ; 50 per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated. 

17. There remains the fourth or alluvial zone, which consists of two 
^^ All • 1 strips of land, the one bordering on the Chin&b, 

IV zone. AlluTial. j^ xu xu ti. i • tx • 

and the other on the Jhelam nver. It receives 
much moisture from these rivers^ and wells are not more than 20 feet deep, 
BQ that it is easily irrigated. The soil varies a^ood deal, between a loam 
that has been improved by alluvial deposit and one that has been 
injured by sand, 

18. I have inserted a fifth zone, and colored it accordingly. It con*- 
. , . sists of the three Bhimbar tracts, which are parti- 
tion of* III wid^n^/"*" *^y irrigated by wells, and occasionally inundated 

by floods from the hills. 

19. Having so far, with the aid of Maps 1 and 2, given some 

/M. 4. »i *-^- ^* *!,- idea of the general quality of the soil and the lie of 
CharactensticB of tne ., . xt. -iT j. A. j'j^-j. -i'-l 

three Sub-CoUectorates. the water throughout the district, which very 

essential considerations are indeed the foundation 
of an assesment, I would notice roughly, the characteristics of the TahsQ 
Sub-CoUectorates :— 

Gujr&t, 657 square miles, highly cultivated, well wooded, thickly 
populated ; half its area well supphed with water ; no culturable area left. 

Khdridn, 698 square miles, faurly weU cultivated, growing a large 
proportion of autumn crops i an average population i weU wooded with 
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two or three kinds of acacia ; no wells ; whilst only in its soutliem 
corner is any area left for extension of cultivation. 

Phali&n^ 773 square miles, thickly populated by rough, and 
unsophisticated tribes, whose cultivation is dependent upon wells ; 
nearly half the area being high bar land, of which not one-fifth 
is cultivated, five-sixths being covered with low jangle, and feeding 
large herds of cattle. 

20. The classification of the soils cultivated in each Tahsil is 
^ .^ ^. ... given on Map 1. The proportions remain almost 
Classification of Boils. ^^^^^^^ with those recorded in the last Settle-. 

ment ; The manured area having increased two per cent, whilst the 
soil entered as loam has decreased by as much. 

21. "Upon Map 1 I have given a fancy section of the two Tahsfls 
Section of the Grand through which passes the Grand Trunk Road 
Trunk Road giving the on an embankment above the level of the coun- 
gradient, ^jy- Qf tolerably uniform height save where it 

runs through the Pabbi Hills. The levels of the road itself are 
correct, and give a very fair indication of the lie of the country. 
They are not plotted according to scale, as will be seen by the 
actual figures below. A gradual rise is shown from the Chindb to 
the Jhelam river in a distance of 34 miles as the crow flies, 37 as the road 
turns. The Jhelam river is 111 feet higher than the Chinab, which 
may be a fact of great value if a canal is ever contemplated from the 
foot of the Pabbi Hills to run down through the Gujrdt and Shahpiir 
bdr lands. 

22, There are three rain gauges kept at the three Tahsils. Tho 

rain-fall of the district ( another of the guides to 
Bain-fall, Map No. 2. assessment) is shown on the water Map No. 2, to 

vary from 33 and more inches under the hills to less than 26 in the 
Phalidn Tahsil. It rapidly decreases with the distance from the Hima- 
layas and the Pabbi Range, which latter also appears to have some 
power of cloud attraction. 

The harvest is seldom lost for want of rain, and the zamindfe 
have a jproverb to the effect that "rain is always to be had for the 
asking. 

This is fortunate in a district of which two-thirds is dependent 
upon such rain and upon its arriving seasonably. In dry seasons the 
sugar-cane and other corps, more particularly in the Phalian Tahsil, go 
to feed the cattle, and few sugar mills are worked. 

Whether the people have caught the idea, and make the remark 
to please us or not, I cannot say ; but they often state that the increas 
ia the number of trees,, more especially during the last 10 years, has 
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done much to add to the rain-fall. Arboriculture, however, should make 
a fresh start. 

23. The climate is very bearable, even in the hot weather never 

oppressive. No register of the temperature has 

^^aimate and tempera- ^^^^ ^^^ j^^p^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^j^ f^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

be done in the dispensary. 

24?. The health of this district Ls notoriously good, and the people 

account for an improvement, which they pro&ss 
Health of the district, ^f j^^ ^^^^ ^ YiB.ve Seen, by the increase in the 

number of trees and extension of cultivation generally. Native physi- 
cians speak of " the soil fevers ** being thus consumed and rendered 
innocuous. 

25. Fever and ague are, however prevalent in Oujrfit itself and 
Fever and ague in ^^^ villages lying between it and the river. This 

Gujrat itself ; cause and is no doubt owin^ to the floods which, coming 
^^^^^J^ down the Bhimbar and Dalli or Miir^rpur 

Nallahs, are hemmed in by the embankment of the Grand Trunk 
Road, meet at Gujrat, and cannot escape save by the waterway of the six- 
arch (Chah Moriya), bridge half a mile east of Gujrdt. This is insuffi- 
cient to relieve the villages north of the road from the pressure of the 
floods, whereas it is more than sufficient to allow great daibage to the 
autumn crops of the villages south of the road. I have often thought 
that a cutting might most easilv and advantageously be made to carry 
off the waters north of Gujrat into the deep nallah which passes the 
village of K&lrah, and runs down above and parallel to the Grand Trunk 
Road into the Chin^b river near the village of Kath&lah. This 
would relieve the above-mentioned Sh6h-Dawlah Nallah, and do much 
to alleviate the damage done by the rush of water through the six-arch 
bridge. 

26. There are some few cases of goitre, " gillar, " across the Pabb 

Hills and near tne Bhimbar territory, and in the 
^^^*™* ^ PhalidnTahsa along the banks of the Chin^b. 

The people think it connected with rheumatism, and consider it not 
hereditary, but incurable save in the earliest stage, when, if they can 
aiford it, they use internally a substance obtained from Cashmir called 
"gillar pattar," the leaves of some plant or tree, which sell at Rs. 16 ot 
Rs. 20 the seer, and these are said to have beneficial results. 

27. Small-pox too is prevalent along the border of Cashmip 

territory, and is paid generally to come from there. 

Smali-pox. jj^ doubt the system of inoculation in vogue, which 

finds its way into our own villages, has much to say to this. The 

attention of the Inspector General of Vaccination might be drawn 

to it. 
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28. There are now six: dispensaries in the district, which on Mslp^ 

No. 3, page 8 of the Atlas, are shewn to be well 
Dispensaries, Map No. 3. ^^^^^ They were built at— 

Gujrdt 4.. in ... 1857 

Jaiklpiir ... „ ..» 1858 

I)ingah ««« ,5 ..• 1865 

Khdridnwalah ^, ..• 1866 

Kh&ri&n ... „ ... 1866 

Phalifin ... „ ... 1866 

S9. 20 Hakims, 8 in Oujfdt, 6 in Khfcrifin, and 6 in Phalian 
. ^ receive from Rs. 10 to 5 per mensem. They visit 

Native Hakims. villages within their teat, and receive meaicines 

to distribute. This system is yet in its infancy, but if the sons 
of the present Hakims could be induced to add to the skill, 
which no doubt they do acquire in treating native ailments with 
native medicines, some knowledge of the European pharmacopea and 
practice, either at Lahore or even in the Gujrat Dispensary, then the 
better classes would be able to eiyoy at their homes some of the 
advantages daily claimed bjr the most indigent at the Government 
dispensaries, which the latter alone care to attend. 

30. A large portion of the 1 per cent, cess, which the people 

have voluntarily submitted to at this Settlement 

oti'leF^l^!'^^ "^'^ ^^^ ^^^ founding of dispensaries, purchasing of 

European medicines, and training of Hakims, 
might be spent with the greatest advantage during thp next few years 
with the above object. The people mu ch prefer the attendance of 
those whose fathers may have made professional reputations to that of 
the Native Doctol*, who, as a stranger among them, takes charge of 
the dispensary. 

31. The mineral products are few and of little value. Saltpetre 

used to be made in a few villages in the Phalidn 
Saltpetre. Tahsil, Bhikki, K6tla ShekMn, Gohreh, Aidal, for 

exportation down the Jhelam and Indus to Sindh. During the last 
three years the manufacture has been generally given up. 

The licenses during the year 1867-68 number 10> bringing in an 
income of Rs. 58 only. 

32. Kankar does not exis^t in any quantities, but is to be found in 

the following villages in the Gujrdt TahsU : Cho- 
^^^^^' khar, Lakhanw^, Kang, and in the Phalidn Tahsil, 

in Jhanda Choh^, Chak Jiwan, Rasulpur ; and in the Eh&rian Tahsil, 
in Siimri, Bhatti, Butah, Sidh, Bhaddar, Hanj. It is generally foiind 
in the three first feet of digging, if not, as is often the case, washed to 
the surface. It is not used either for road-making or lime-burning. 
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except by the zamindars for their few pacca buildings, or by the 
taaners in the preparation of leather. 



Lime-stone. 



33. Lime-stone is found in considerable quantities in the Pabbi 

Hills in the lands adjoining the villages of 
Panjaur, Khori, Changas, Warina; the wood for 
burning being on the spot. Some 15 years ago great quantities of 
lime were carried, as far as Wazirab^d and Sialkot, for building pur- 
poses, by the people of Haslanwalah. They are said to have sold 
Ks. 11,000 worth. 



Latterly the Government, in appropriating as a rakh the Pabbi 
Hills, has taken this perquisite to itself, selling to the Executive 
Engineer, the Local Funds and private parties as they require it 
The people, however, complain that sufficient is not made by the 
Government for their wants in this respect. They import from the 
Jhelam District. In the villages of Kharitoah and Dhodah, of the 
Kharian. Tahsil, an inferior lime-stone is found some four feet below 
the surface, but it is not much used. 



34?. It was in 1862 that the Deputy Commissioner first started 

lime kilns in the Pabbi Hills, not only to assist 
WHml "" ^^ ^ erecting the Government buildings, but 

also as a miscellaneous source of profit. A 
contractor agreed to supply 100 maunds for Rs. 20, or 5 maunds for the 
rupee, which was sold again at Rs. 25 for 100 maunds. The. Rs. 5 
profit formed a useful fund in the hands of the Deputy Commissioner. 

In 1865 the succeeding Deputy Commissioner took the manu- 
factory into direct management with an establishment, and the rate rose 
to Rs. 40 for 100 maunds for the supply, and this, being sold at Rs. 50, 
gave a profit of Rs. 10 on every 100 maunds to the same fund. 

^ . ^ ,, 35. The income from 1866 to 1868 has been 

The income from tliem. ^ f^jj^^.^ ._ 





Pabbi Limekilns. 

1 


Expenses. 


Saving. 




Rs. 


A. 


1 
P. 


Rs. 


A. 


P. 


Rs. 


A. 


P. 


In 1866-67 

1, 1867-68 ... ... 


6,340 
2,119 


7 

( 


G 

1 

I) 


t 6,364 








1790 
f30X 










Total 


7,459 


8 





6,364 








1,096 

1 





^0 
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f 

The lime-stone however, of the Pabbi Range is not so good R9 
that brought from the Jhelam District wliich is burnt in the P€tl>bi 
Hills, the price of the wood being credited to "Forests." All the lime 
produced is now consumed in the district. 

36. Stone for the metalling of the first few miles of the Grand 

Tmnk Road west ot the Chin^b, is brought 
^^^®* down in boats from Alvhniir, in Jamii territory, 

where' the Chinab leaves the hills. Between tliis and the Pabbi 
Hills the road is supplied with stones brought on camels from jiqjslt 
Bhimbar. The Pabbi Hills supply the road as it runs through them 
towards the Jhelam, down which boat loads of boulder stones are also 
brought. Thus out of 38 miles, 21 are dependent entirely upon 
imported stones. 



Roads d:c. 

37. Map 3 shows the district to be generally well supplied witli 

a net- work of roads connecting the principal towns 

catio^.']S^5NJ!T'''''' ^'^^ ^ar*«- ^ ^^w, however, should at once be 

constructed, as year by year land acquires addi- 
tional value, and the people are more and more disinclined to part with 
it. 



38. The first in importance and still to be made, is that from 
„ . Helan to Diilanwalah, which will give a high and 

New roads required. dry road at all seasons of the year from Gujrat 

to the Phalian Tahsii. The two lower or more easternly roads become 
for traflic quite impassable in the rains, and almost so for foot passengers. 

At Hasldnwalah there should be a branch leadinpj throuorh the 
vUlage of Jaurah into the Grand Trunk Road and across it to Giilianah, 
a place of considerable importance. Diilanwdlah should be connected 
with Lala Miisa. 

In the Phalian Tahsil two roads are certainly necessary, one from 
Phalian to Chelianwalah, and the other from the same place to the 
much frequented ferry of Bahri or Kala Shadian. I would mention 
again the short cut to unite the Jalalpiir and Sialkot road with the 
Gujrat and Sialk6t road at Naushehra. 

33. This map also shows clearly the position of staging bungalows, 

sar^is. Police bungalows, with all of which the 
trtv'e'uSrS No. 3 district is weU supplied ; al^o that of the ferries 

and bridsres of boats. 
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40. Each village road has been retained and widened, and now 

every village is connected with its neighbour by 
ViUage roads. ^ road at least 16 feet broad, whilst round each 

village iTins a circular road obviating the necessity for travellers and 
passers by to go through the village itself. This road is the greatest 
convenience to the people ; and although it must sometimes have 
encroached upon the richest and most highly manured land in the village 
there was seldom or ever any difficulty raised. Now the people delight 
in it, calling it the " Ghordaur " or race-course. Cattle pass round it to 
their homes, the women skein their thread there, and, from a sanitary 
point of view its value can scarcely be exaggerated. 

41. The district roads, as they at present stand, are 629 miles 
Length of district ^^ length, exclusive of the Grand Trunk Road, 

roads and proposals for or not half a mile per village. I hoped, before 
repairing them. leaving the district, to have completed a scheme 

for making over to every village which profits by the use of a road, 
and not oidy to those through whose lands the road happens to run, a 
portion of such road adjacent to it and proportionate to the popula- 
tion of that village, to be kept by them permanently in good repair. I 
proposed leaving it entirely to them to work at it when most convenient. 
The present system of employing only those villages through whose 
lands the road passes is most unfair, and inflicts a double injury on 
these unfortunates, whilst every village in the neighbourhood is 
profiting by the increased facility for locomotion. 

The road fund, which is quite insufficient even to level ruts and 
make ravines passable, could then be employed in paying a gang for 
employment upon all the worst bits of road requiring heavy labor 
under skilled supervision. The maps have been all prepared for this 
scheme, and made over to the District Officer. There was, in my 
opinion, no necessity for any agreement to have been entered in the 
Settlement record on the part of the zamindars, and it can, I should 
say, be carried out in his executive capacity by the District Officer 
without any difficulty. The people will prefer this to the present 
system of forced and ill-payed labor called out at all seasons. 



42. Tree-planting bj'- the sides of the roads could be apportioned 
^ ^ . ,, in the same way, the owners of fields on either 

Arboriculture. .j . . ii i • /» iv v i i 

Side receiving all loppings of the branches, and 

being allowed to cut up the outside branches which overshadow their 

fields and injure the crops. 



Area occupied by roads ^3. The accompanying Statement No. 1 

and village sites, State- shows the area in each tahsil of the district occu- 
ment No. 1. pi^^j ]jy district and village roads and village 

sites : — 
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NO. 1. 

Abstract Statement shoxmng the land occupied by sites of villages a7id 

by roads in the district of Gujrdt 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 




Name 
of 
Parganah. 


Area under village and 
pubiic roads. 




-a 

■♦a 

1 


1 

..s 

OQ 

•s . 




No. 


SI a 


• 
CQ 


O 

H 


Kemabks. 

• 


1 
2 
3 


Gujrat 
Khdridn 
Phalian ... 


6,700 
3,724 
6,668 


1,692 
1,714 
1,713 


7,292 
6,438 
8,381 


3,662 
3,464 

2,854 


10,944 

8,902 

11,236 


653 
643 
334 


The length of 
the public roads 
as is follows : — 
Village roads 629 
G. T. Road 38 

Total ... 667 




Total ... 


16,092 


6,019 


21,111 


' 9,970 


31,081 


1,430 


• 



44. The trade of the different marts "vrill be mentioned in a 

Principal towns and Subsequent chapter, but the fourteen principal 

village, Statement No. 2, towns are with some information regarding 

^^P ^^' ^^ each as follows :— 
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The three largest are Gujrat, population, according to the census 
of 1868, 14,905; Jalalpur, popidation 15,526 ; Kunjah, population 5,975. 

The district census returns of 1868 are shown to differ from those 
of the Settlement ; this will be afterwards explained. The Settlement 
census may be said to contain only the agricultural and trading popu- 
lation residing permanently at their homes in the district. Further 
particulars regarding the size of the diiferent villages are shown clearljr 
in the remarks attached to the Map No. 9. 

45. An agricultural view of the year is as follows, and from it 

1 r 1 d ^^y ^® gathered the farmer s idea of seasonable 
gncu ur en ar. ^^g^^i^gp^ qj^^ from it the months in which field 

labor is slack, and which should be selected for road-making: — 

Corrrsponding 
Months, months, English 
calendar, 

Baisakh April 



J^th 



Harh 



Sdwan 
Bhadron 



Spring crops are cut in this month; healthy- 
cool nights, warm days. 

May Heat of value for drying grain. Bain injurious to 

crops. Hot and healthy. If cold, then un- 
healthy. 

June Up to 15th as above. Rain after 15th good, 

called " Phal Jhalla. " If no rain, prospects bad 
for the year's crops. Land is prepared for 
autumn crops. 

July Very hot. Bain every 2nd or 3rd day. 



August 



Asauj 



Kartak 



If no rain, then the autumn crops will fail, and 
the preparation of the land for the spring 
sowings will be stopped. No grazing ; scarcity 
may be anticipated ; this month unhealthy. 

Sept. Healthy month. Bains in full force; weather cooler. 
Land being prepared for spring crops. 

October Spring crops being sown, autumn crops ripen, and 
are being cut. Bain very valuable. Proverb : 
" Barseh Divali, jaiseh choh ar waiseh Hdli, " 
i. e., if it rains during the Div^i the idler 
and the ploughman are equally well off. 



Maggar Novr. 



The autumn crops are aU got in ; cold weather 
fairly begins. 



Poh and Deer. & All the grain and fodder stored by the villagers. 
Magh. Janry, are consumed this month; no grazing; very cold, 



^ 
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Phagan February. Cold and windy ; the fall of the leaf. Proverb : 

" Phagan kaihta, Chetra, kiya karye Bh^i ; 
Main aya hun, jhiin jhiin ; tu bannS lain ;" says 
Phagan to Chetar, what shall we do brother, 
I have swept all clear, now you re-store or 
reproduce ; or again — '* Phagan phag phugendali 
budhi then di sar lenda ; ^. e., the Phagan 
winds reach old and weak. 

Chet . March. Spring, welcome to man and beast ; sowing of 

cotton, sugar-cane, and melons l:)egun for the 
autumn crops ; cutting of spring crops com- 
mences ; rain very usefuJ. Proverb : " Barseh 
Chet nah menveh ghar nah menveh khet, i. e., 
if it rains in Chit, house and field will not 
hold the har\'^est. 



CHAPTER in -HISTORICAL. 

46. My predecessor, Captain Hector Mackenzie, has gone fully 
History of the district ^^^^ ^^^ history of the district ( so far as he was 

in .Captain Hector able to trace it ) in the first chapter of his report, 
Mackenzie's report. para. 123, illustrating it by maps and elaborate 

appendices. 

47. He found mention of regular government in A. D. 1453, 
Muhammadan and in the year of the Hijri 869, when the Afghan 

SCkli rule, Emperor, Bahlol Lodi, formed the zillah of 

Bahlolpiir, dividing the district into seven tappas, and I would refer 
the reader to his report. 

He then sketches the formation of the Ohakla Gujrat, A. D. 1599 
by the Emperor Akbar, its sub-division into parganahs. He comments 
upon the Muhammadan administration, the decay of the lllmpire, the 
invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani, Sikh ascendancy, early Sikh 
administration, the system of Maharajah Ranjit Singh, and the arrange- 
ments of the local sub-divisions into ilaqas and zails. 

48. A careful enquiry at the present Settlement, conducted 
Enquiries during the chiefly through Mirza Azim Beg, the Extra Assist- 

present Settlement, ant Settlement Commissioner, has led to much the 
Maps 4, 6, 6 and 7. same results. I therefore pass over this chapter 

in my report, merely placing in the accompanying Atlas, Maps 
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Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7, which illusti*ate the few remarks I have thought 
sufficient for the history, appended to them. 

49. The antiquities of the district have been fully described iit 
Antiquities. para. 24 — 38 of the same report, to which I 

will allude in future when occasion requires, as the 1st Regulax 
Settlement Report, abbreviated to R S. R. I have been able to add 
nothing to this, nor to the interesting account of the Gujr&t city and 
fort, — a place of some importance prior to " Greek invasion." 

50. An account of the formation of the district at annexation, of 
Formation of the the subsequent alterations, and of the relation- 
district at annexation. ship of the present district, first to the old 
Imperial, and then to the Sikh divisions, are found in paras. 39 — 43. 
gjj4 76 — 80, Regular Settlement Report. 

61. The present tahsils were formed in 1856, when both assess- 
Sub-divided into nicnt circks and the old zail boundaries were 

Tahsfls or Sub-CoUec- disregarded. The regrets expressed in the Regular 
torates. Settlement Report at these natural limits havino^ 

been neglected, I cordially re-echo. 

The grouping of villages by tribe and clan under their respective 
chaudris and representatives was broken up, and we had in conse- 
quence some difiiculty in arranging the new zails satisfactorily. 

62. The present Police jurisdictions, formed in 1861 on th-e 
Police jurisdiction. introduction of the new Police, are very faulty, 

and I hope, before this report is closed, to be able to state that they 
have been re-arrangeed with reference to the new za ils, and more iiL 
accordance with the requirements of the population and the area* 

63. This chapter may well close with the list of Civil Officers 
Civil Officers employed ^^^ have been connected with the administration 

in the district since of the Gujrat District from annexation in 1849. 
annexation. It was begun by my predecessor, and has now 

been brought up by me to the present date. 

Among them may be found several not undistinguished names 
of those who were satisfied for the time to help in laying down an^ong 
a rude, but far from inappreciative people, the foundations of content- 
ment and prosperity, which in theii- quiet agricultural and pastoral 
lives I trust they will long enjoy. No name lives more in their 
mouths than that of " Sippat Sahib, " Mr. Brand Sapte, who made the 
3rd Summary Settlement, which is said to have " proved a good one, and 
to have corrected many and left but few inequalities*" ( Regular Settle- 
ment Report). The warm sympathy and good judgment of thirteen 
years ago are well remembered. Of Captain Mackenzie's Settlement 
I could never hear otherwise than that it had completely satisfied the 
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people, and no doubt it enabled them to settle down into steady home- 
life unirritated by debts and difficulties, the result being the prosperity 
which has enabled me now to take a considerable increase of Revenue 
after the lapse of a shoi*t ten years. 

List of Civil Officers in the Oujrdt District since annexation. 



% 



1 

2 
8 



7 
8 

9 



10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 



1 
2 
8 



6 
6 



2 

8 

4 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 



Deputy Gommiaaloners. 



E. C. Bayly, Esqnire 

Major J. Clark, 2nd Deputy Commr. 



-I 



W. J. Camac, Eaqulre 
Captain F. E, Voyle 

B. Sapte, Esquire ... 

F. Thompson, Esquire 

B. Temple, Esquire 

W. A. Forbes, Esquire ... 

aptain W. B. Elliot 

a p tain Hector Mackensie 

B. Adams, Esquire 
B. Hardinge, Esquire 
Captain Paske 
Major H. Dwyer 
Captain Waterfield 
Major Paske 
Major J. B. Smyly 



Shttlement Officebs. 

B. Temple, Esquire 

E. A. Frinsep, Esquire 
Captain Hector Mackenzie, Asst. 

Settlement Commissioner 
Captain Hector Mackenzie, Settle- 
ment Ofilcer 
Captain Waterfleli, Settlement Officer 
Captain Wace, Asst. Betl. Commr. ... 

ASSISTANT OOMMISSIOKEBB. 

W. A. Forbes, Esquire 

W. 0. Capper, Esquire 

A. Jenkins, Esquire .. 
Lieutenant J. C. Horn 
Lieutenant McMahon 
Lieutenant Q-. Shortt 
Lieutenant Munro . . 
W. B. Jones, Esquire 

C. T7. Aitchison, Esquire 
T. H. Thornton, Esquire 
J. Beams, Esquire 
Lieutenant B. Hare . . 
T. W. Smyth, Esquire 
C. Boe, Esquire 
Lieutenant Corbyn 

F. W. Fryer, Esquire . . 
H. W. Steel, Esquire . . 
T. O. Wilkinson, Esqnire 
Lientenant A. S. Boberts 



From 



81st March 1849 .. 
7th February 1849 
1st January I860.. 
18th December 1860 
Ist January 1851... 
11th August 1860 
28th March 1851... 
1st January 1862... 
1st January 1863... 
12th October 1868 
1st January 1864... 
1st September 1868 
1st February 1864 
9th March 1864 ... 
27th July 1864 ... 
13th May 1866 ... 
Ist Juno 1867 
11th February 1856 
9th May 1867 
18th July 1867 ... 
19th February 1869 
Ist April 1869 ... 
1st November 1860 
1st July 18H4 
1st July 1865 
1st January 1866... 
l8tMayl8C7 



1st November 1862 
Ist November 1864 

let March 1855 ... 

29th April 1856 ... 

Ist October 1866 ... 
iBt February 1868... 



14th February 1860 
( 10th April 1863 
t let March 1866 
9th AprU 1854 .. 
3rd March 1866 . . 
23rd April 1866 . . 
6th May 1866 
9th January 1868.. 
20th March 1868 . . 
29th May 1868 
8rd November 1868 
1st March 1869 . . 
9th February 1861 
1st January 1862 .. 
Ist August 1864 . . 
Ist January 1865 . . 
Ist May 1866 
1st February 1866.. 
1st January 1867 .. 
1st January 1869. 



To 



80th October 1849 
20th February I860 
10th August 1860... 
8 Ist December 1860 
26th February 1861 
12th December 1860 
3l8t December 1861 
81 st December 1862 
81st December 1863 
81st December 1863 
81st January 1864 
11th October 1858 
8th March 1854 ... 
26th July 1864 ... 
10th February 1856 
8th May 1867 
12th July 1867 ... 
12th May 1866 ... 
81Pt May 1857 ... 
81st December ... 
81st March 1869... 
8l8t December 1860 
81st January 1864 
81st December 1866 
80th September 1866 
80th AprU 1867 .. 



26th July 1864 ... 

28th April 1866 ... 

28th AprU 1856 ... 

81st December 1858 

81st January 1868 
8lBt March 1866 ... 



2Srd April 1858 . . 
20th Nov. 1864 ) 
81st January 1866 ) 
18th August 1854 
28rd April 1866 .. 
80th April 1866 .. 
16th May 1867 .. 
22nd March 1868 .. 
26th May 1868 .. 
24th July 1868 . . 
8 Ist December 1868 
8th February 1861 
8l8t December 1862 
8lBt July 1864 .. 
8l8t December 1864 
80th AprU 1865 . . 
80th June 1866 . . 
81st December 1868 
8l8t December 186^ 



Period. 



1 
8 
1 



8 

3 






2 
1 
3 



1 
2 



o 



9 

4 



2 

4 
6 



9 

1 
9 

8 

10 
8 

4 



8 


10 

4 
3 



3 

6 

8 
1 



2 
2 
1 
1 

•.• 

10 
7 
5 
4 
2 

11 






1 
18 

24 



16 



19 

18 
14 

8 



18 
19 



... 
••* 
• •» 
... 
••• 



26 
38 






10 

3 

8 

3 

8 

18 

18 

6 

25 

28 

8 

25 



D 



list of Civil Om^-'ir.-s in tU G->jri.it Z-.'-sfWrf— roncladed. 
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CHPTER rv.— THE INHABITAHTS, ANDTHBIBCHARACTEB. 



5i. lu this chapter, descriptive of the people, and illustrated by 
Contenisi,fibeChap- Maps Nos. 8, 10 and 12. 1 wiU take fiist the 
tcr, Ma|i8 », 111. 12. location of the tribes-, then their number, agricul- 

tural impurtaiice, education, and criminal character, 

55. I do not here give any history of the origin and spread of 
.. the different tribes, although I have been able 
anil »ad7ii'''ri'. t.,*" the i« ^ ^^ somewhat to that ^ven in the Regular 
Ri:j;alar Hcukmeat Ee- Settlement Report, from such facta as have been 
!"'"■• collected by my Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

lliiza Aziiii Beg, for his histfjiy of the district in the vernacular, to 
which 1 liiive before alluded. But, as was the case in Chapter III, my 
reniark.s wi I i be found in the Atlas attached to Map No. 8, which may be 
taken in illustration of Regular Settlement Report, para. 49 — 77, as well 
Bit of my own brief notices. 

Wlien I liavo reawju to Ixilieve that my information may he more 
coiTcct than that of my prcdeceHsor, I substitute it without further 
c')iiiiii'-iit, ])iffurenceM will chiefly be found in statistical tables and 
tlin nia|m. 

'I'ho map above alluded to shows at a glance the distribu- 
nUii 8, tion of the tribes, and how the principal clans 
■i'l. occupy large unbroken tracts, consisting generally 

■fTiption of land : Giijars in the rain traets, Jats in those 
y wrlls, Jiit Oondals in the B&r, Chibs and Awans in tha 
arnor on the slopes of the Pabbi Hills. 
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57. The boundaries of the different zails, and the residence 
The zails, Appendix of the zailddrs, the leading men, and the repre- 
sentatives of the different clans, are also shown. 



2ffo. 11. 



The Tabular Statement No. I B., Appendix No. 2 of the final report, 
may well find a place here, as it also shows the names and place of 
residence of the zaildars and the number of villages under each. 

Number of villages 58. The villages are thus distributed among 

S'^^S dief^*"'"* the different tribes and clans :- 



TAbe. 


Clan, 


No. 


of villagei 


?. 


Jat 


Varaitch 




170 






tj 


Tdrar 




83 






i> 


Go.ndal 




56 






» 


Ranjah 




S4 






jj 


Miscellaneous 




270 


613 




Gujar 


Kathanah 




140 






a 


Chechi 




40 






» 


Chuhdn 




34 






» 


Miscellaneous 




247 


461 


1,074 


Awdn 


« . » • 1 . 


. • ■ 


61 






Khokhar 


... 


• * • 


29 




90 


Chib^ 


• • • 


• • * 


46 






Rajput 


• ■ • 


• * « 


83 




79 


Syads 


• . • 


• * • 






37 


Moghals 


• • • 


• • • 






26 


Miscellaneous Muhammadan 








65 












1.371 


Hindu 


Brahman 


• • * 


5 






» 


Khatri 


• * • 


16 






» 


Lab^nah 


• . • 


7 


• 




» 


Behnipid 


• • • 


11 




39 



Total 



1,410 



69. The relative agricultural importance of each tribe and clan 

Agricultural import- J? ,^^^^^ ^^^^ '"/xt'^'^o "^ ^^^ accompanying 
ance, Map No. 8. i abular Statement No. 3. On the map itseli, m 

the references under each tribe or clan, is entered 
the number of individuals of that clan whose names appear in the 
Settlement record either as proprietors or tenants : — 
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No. I A.- 



1 

a 

8 

4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
8 

4 

6 
6 
7 



1 
3 
8 

4 




No. 3. 

-Statement showing tlte relative agricultural importaiice of 
each t Abe ill each Sub-CoUectorate or TahsiL 






OQ 



8 



Name of th(»pro«lominant tribe 
in cacli Tahisil. 









r 



H 



J&t, Yaraitch 
Do. Miacellaneoos .. 
Total of J&ts 
Gdjar, Eath&nah 
Do. hechi 
Do. huhd n 
Do. MiaoellaneouB 
Total of Gilijars 
Miscellaxieoas castea 

Total 

Chijar, KatMiiah 
Do. hechi 
Do. huh6n 
Do. MiBoellaneons 

Total of Qt^i&Ts . . 

A-wtm 

hib 

Miscellaneous 

Total Miscellaueoas . . 

Total "'.. 

Jat, Ttirar 

Do. Gondal 

Do. Bdnjah ., .. .. 
Do. Varaitch .. .. 

Do. Miscellaneous .. 
Total of Jata 
Miscellaneous .. 

Total 



GRAND TOTAL.. 



4 



39 






143 
103 



246 



78 
18 
12 
89 



197 



110 



658 



66 

21 

21 

160 



248 



51 

45 

199 



295 



548 



62 
52 
29 
24 
57 



244 



90 



834 



1,480 



8 

o 



1»15,108 
49,299 



1,64,402 



66,533 

10,2i^4 

6,814 

49,479 



1,33,060 



58,840 



8,56,821 



55,257 

12,965 

21,513 

1,07,987 



1,97,722 



80,211 

44,243 

1,10,286 



1,84,740 



8,82,462 



1,18,054 
89,412 
56,799 
86,048 
66,294 



8,66,607 



1,02,657 



4,69,164 



12,07,964 



6 



3 



80,666 
86,972 



1,16,687 



41,964 
7,848 
8,466 

88,333 



91,599 



89,296 



2,47,482 



26,989 

7,865 

11,766 

68,662 



1,04,772 



16,280 
17,830 
68,273 



91,883 



1,96,166 



48,918 
25,756 
18,018 
16,207 
29,546 



1,38,444 



29,794 



1,68,238 



6,11,826 



1,10,867 
46,979 



1,67,846 



88,466 
8,019 
4,551 

26,792 



77,878 



37,032 



2,72,206 



21,656 
6,825 
8,920 

60,100 



86,400 



11,733 
11,088 
48,106 



70,927 



1,57,327 



45,176 
23,696 
14,801 
17,381 
29,217 



1,30,171 



29,884 



1,69,665 



6,89,088 



8 



9 



10 



Agriculturists. 



e 



1 

o 
u 



7,898 
3,786 



11,683 



2,866 
699 
885 

2,778 



6,577 



4,612 



22,872 



1,608 

744 

1,286 

6,844 



9,481 



2,002 

1,940 

7,177 

11,119 



20,650 



8,876 
8,237 
1,358 
1,535 
2,948 



12,958 



2,958 



16,911 



69,832 



B 

o 



5,543 
2,630 



8,173 

8,192 

616 

643 

8,812 



8,063 



2,874 



19,110 



2,225 

855 

1,044 

4,363 



7,987 



1,466 
1,620 



8,914 



6,990 



14,977 



1,844 
772 
824 
491 

1,218 



61,49 



1,204 



6,363 



40,440 



7l 



13,441 

6,416 



19,856 

6,067 

1,115 

878 

6,690 



14,640 



7,486 



41,982 



8,833 

1,099 

2,279 

10,207 



17,418 



8,468 

8,560 

11,091 



18,109 



86,627 



6,719 
4,009 
2,182 
2,026 
4,166 



18,102 



4,162 



22,264 



* 99,773 



* N. B.—\t may bs recollected that in the 99,773 there are 7,000 proprietors who also appear as tenant 
cultiyators. 
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60. The interest of each class in the soil is also clearly seen. 
Increased number of According to the figures given in the table of 
interests in land record- miscellaneous statistics accompanying para. 149 
^^' Regular Settlement Report, the number of those 

whose rights are recorded in the Settlement papers have increased from 
75,568 to 92,597 during the past 10 years, but the number of Giijars 
must have been miscalculated at the last Settlement. 

The entries of Varaitch Jdts have increased by 33 per cent ; Giijar, 
apparently by 80 per cent. ( this must be an error ) ; Rdjputs 40 per cent. ; 
Brahmans and Khatris 130 per cent. ; Labanahs 80 per cent. The 
increase in the number of Hindfis points to the acquisition of land by 
the money-lending and trading classes. 

The entries of Varaitch Jfits, Giijars, Rdjptits, Brahmins, Khatris, 
Labanahs, and Bebriipi^s, have all much increased ; those of Syads. 
Moghals and Pathdns, and of the low and miscellaneous castes, have 
all decreased. 

The accompanying Statement No. 4 is, in detail for each tahsil, 
a statement showing the caste of the agricultural classes whose rights 
are entered in the Settlement records. They can be compared with 
the same figures given for the former Settlement: — 
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The three largest are Gujrat, population, according to the census 
of 1868, 14,905; Jalalpiir, popiJation 15,526 ; Kunjdh, population 5,975. 

The district census returns of 1868 are shown to differ from those 
of the Settlement ; this will be afterwards explained. The Settlement 
census may be said to contain only the agiicultural and trading popu- 
lation residing pennanently at their homes in the district. Further 
particulars regarding the size of the ditferent villages are shown cleaxly 
in the remarks attached to the Map No. 9. 

45. An agricultural view of the year is as follows, and from it 

_ , _ may be gathered the farmer's idea of seasonable 

Agncultural Calendar, ^^^^j^^^^ ^nd from it the months in which field 

labor is slack, and which should be selected for road-making: — 



Months, 



(Corresponding 
months^ English 
calendar. 



Bais^Qdi April 



J4th 



Harh 



Sdwan 
Bhadron 



Spring crops are cut in this month; healthy 
cool nights, warm days. 

May Heat of value for drying grain. Bain injurious to 

crops. Hot and healtiiy. K cold, then un- 
healthy. 

June Up to 15 th as above. Rain after 15th good, 

called " Phal Jhalla. " If no rain, prospects bad 
for the year's crops. Land is prepared for 
autumn crops. 

July Very hot. Bain every 2nd or 3rd day. 



August 



Asauj 



Kartak 



If no rain, then the autumn crops will fail, and 
the preparation of the land for the spring 
sowings will be stopped. No grazing \ scarcity 
may be anticipated ; this month unhealthy. 

Sept. Healthy month. Bains in full force; weather cooler. 
Land being prepared for spring crops. 

October Spring crops being sown, autumn crops ripen, and 
are being cut. Bain very valuable. Proverb : 
" Barseh Divdli, jaiseh choh ar waiseh H61i, " 
i. e.y if it rains during the Divali the idler 
and the ploughman are equally well off. 



Maggar Novr. 



The autumn crops are all got in ; cold weather 
fairly begins. 



Poh and Deer. & All the grain and fodder stored by the villagers. 
Magh. Janry. are consumed this month; no grazing; very cold. 
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Phagaa February. Cold and windy ; the fall of the leaf. Proverb : 

" Phagan kaihta, Chetra, kiya karye Bh^i ; 
Main aya hiin, jhiin jhiin ; tu bannfe lain ;" says 
Phagan to Chetar, what shall we do brother, 
I have swept all clear, now you re-store or 
reproduce ; or again — '* Phagan phag phugendah 
biidhi then di sar lenda ; t. e., the Phagan 
winds reach old and weak. 

• 

Chet . March. Spring, welcome to man and beast ; sowing of 

cotton, sugar-cane, and melons l:)egun for the 
autumn crops ; cutting of spring crops com- 
mences ; rain very usefuJ. Proverb : " Bai*seh 
Chet nah menveh ghar nah menveh khet, i. e., 
if it rains in Chit, house and field will not 
hold the har\^est. 



CHAPTER III -HISTORICAL. 

46. My predecessor, Captain Hector Mackenzie, has gone fully 
History of the district ^^^^ ^^® history of the district ( so far as he was 

in .Captain Hector able to trace it ) in the first chapter of his report, 
Mackenzie's report. para. 123, illuHtrating it by maps and elaborate 

appendices. 

47. He found mention of regular government in A. D. 1453, 
Muhammadan and in the year of the Hijri 8(39, when the Afghan 

SCkh rule, Emperor, Bahlol Lodi, formed the zillah of 

Bahlolpur, dividing the district into seven tappas, and I would refer 
the reader to his report. 

He then sketches the formation of the Ohakla Gujr^t, A. D. 1599 
by the Emperor Akbar, its sub-division into parganahs. He comments 
upon the Muhammadan administration, the decay of the Empire, the 
invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani, Sikh ascendancy, early Sikh 
administration, the system of Mahardjah Ranjit Singh, and the arrange- 
ments of the local sub-divisions into ilaqas and zails. 

48. A careful enquiry at the present Settlement, conducted 
Enquiries during the chiefly through Mirza Azim Beg, the Extra Assist- 

present Settlement, ant Settlement Commissioner, has led to much the 
Maps 4, 6, 6 and 7. same results. I therefore pass over this chapter 

in my report, merely placing in the accompanying Atlas, Maps 
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The three largest are Gujrat, population, according to the census 
of 1868, 14,905; Jalalpur, popiJation 15,526 ; Knnjah, population 5,975. 

The district census returns of 1868 are shown to differ from those 
of the Settlement ; this will be afterwards explained. The Settlenaent 
census may be said to contain only the agricultural and trading popu- 
lation residing permanently at their homes in the district. Further 
particulars regarding the size of the diiferent villages are shown cleaxly 
in the remarks attached to the Map No. 9. 

45. An agricultural view of the year is as follows, and from it 

1 r 1 d ^^y ^® gathered the farmer's idea of seasonable 

gncu ur en ar. ^Qg^^j^gp^ ^^^ from it the months in which field 

labor is slack, and which should be selected for road-making: — 

Corresponding 
Months, months, English 
calendar, 

Bais^kh April 



J^th 



May 



Hdrh 



Sdwan 
Bhadron 



Spring crops are cut in this month; healthy 
cool nights, warm days. 

Heat of value for drying grain. Bain injurious to 
crops. Hot and healthy. If cold, then un- 
healthy. 

Up to 15th as above. Rain after 15th good, 
called " Phal Jhalla. " If no rain, prospects bad 
for the year's crops. Land is prepared for 
autumn crops. 

July Very hot. Rain every 2nd or 3rd day. 



June 



August 



Asauj 



Kartak 



If no rain, then the autumn crops will fail, and 
the preparation of the land for the spring 
sowings will be stopped. No grazing ; scarcity 
may be anticipated ; this month unhealthy. 

Sept. Healthy month. Rains in full force; weather cooler. 
Land being prepared for spring crops. 

October Spring crops being sown, autumn crops ripen, and 
are being cut. Rain very valuable. Proverb : 
" Barseh Divali, jaiseh choh ar waiseh Hali, " 
i. e,, if it rains during the Divali the idler 
and the ploughman are equally well off. 



Maggar Novr. 



The autumn crops are all got in ; cold weather 
fairly begins. 



Poh and Deer. & All the grain and fodder stored by the villagers. 
Magh. Janry, are consumed this month; no grazing; very cold. 



"1 
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Phagan February. Cold and windy ; the fall of the leaf. Proverb : 

" Phagan kaihta, Chetra, kiya karye Bh^i ; 
Mainayahunjhun jhiin; tu bannS lain ;" says 
Phagan to Ghetar, what shall we do brother, 
I have swept all clear, now you re-store or 
reproduce ; or again — '* Phagan phag phugendah 
biidhi theri di sar lenda ; i, e., the Phagan 
winds reach old and weak. 

Chfet . March. Spring, welcome to man and beast ; sowing of 

cotton, sugar-cane, and melons l>egun for the 
autumn crops ; cutting of spring crops com- 
mences ; rain very usefuJ. Proverb : " Bai-seh 
Chet nah menveh ghar nah menveh khet, i. e., 
if it rains in Ch^t, house and field will not 
hold the han^est. 



CHAPTER IIL-HISTORIOAL. 

46. My predecessor, Captain Hector Mackenzie, has gone fully 
History of the district ^^^^ ^^® history of the district ( so far as he was 

in .Captain Hector able to trace it ) in the first chapter of his report, 
Mackenzie's report. p^ra. 123, illustrating it by maps and elaborate 

appendices. 

47. He found mention of regular government in A. D. 1453, 
Muhammadan and in the year of the Hijri 869, when the Afghan 

BCkh rule, Emperor, Bahlol Lodi, foraied the zillah of 

Bahlolpiir, dividing the district into seven tappas, and I would refer 
the reader to his report. 

He then sketches the formation of the Ohakla Gujrat, A. D. 1599 
by the Emperor Akbar, its sub-division into parganahs. He comments 
upon the Muhammadan administration, the decay of the liJmpire, the 
invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrkni, Sikh ascendancy, early Sikh 
administration, the system of Maharajah Ranjit Singh, and the arrange- 
ments of the local sub-divisions into ilaqas and zails. 

48. A careful enquiry at the present Settlement, conducted 
Enquiries during the chiefly through Mirza Azawl Beg, the Extra Assist- 

present Settlement, ant Settlement Commissioner, has led to much the 
Maps 4, 6, 6 and 7. same results. I therefore pass over this chapter 

in my report, merely placing in the accompanying Atlas, Maps 
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L* the district I made, during the* 

•iiquiries regarding the number of 

vho could read and write well, and 

They gave me, as the numbers of 

.;;328, total of the two, 4,178. 

•t this is 1'39, not 1^ per cent. 

1 includes District, Settlement, and 
s, gives, the number of those who can 
iiiales 97 = total 6,890. The educated 
officials, upon the total population. 

The retujm of schjools, Appendix No. 5, 

information regarding schools. There 

Ts Schools, though there would have been. 

Aty whatever in starting them had funds. 

lud pupils were ready. Girls are scene 

up with the boys. 

Out of 3,207 children in the schools, 
' Muhammadans, 1,128 Hindu, 254 Sikh, 
CS3 than. 2,56i,3 are the children of agricul- 



•ts of country with very few schools, more- 
lly in the very centre of the district where 
oe tajisils meet. 



ihis Sisttlement we have profited largely by 

pread of education, limited though it has 

Not only were we able to employ a large 

«jr of youths as assistants to the Patwaris 

:tices, but in most villages there are a few 

^ and others, who are quite competent to* 

' mass of the uneducateid. 



taking great power out of the hands of the 

vv aiis, and the people appreciate it. During 

selection of the head lambarddrs we were 

!i glad to appeal to this test when doubting 

, and the sons of those who had formerly beens 
maintained, though minors, on the ground ot 

his solution of the question appeared unanswer- 

mind.. 
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The Hindu element has decreased fix)m 18 to 12 per cent., the 
Muhammadan has increased from 81 to 88. The population of the district 
has apparently increased 23 per cent. 

The percentage of males in the population is the same in all three 
tahsils, namely, 54, to that of females, 4C. 

The number of inhabitants per house is 8*3. To every 17 adult 
males there are 15 females, 12 boys, and 10 girls. 

64. Map No. 9 gives useful statistical information regarding the 
TLr«r^xr« Q,«+i,^ A+T*o population which bears upon this chapter, and 

Map No. 9 m the Atlas. *t_^ u i i. j -ii -^^ -i -i ^i 

should be consulted with it ; also its remarks. 

65. Statement XVII, Appendix 3, attached to Chapter VI, gives 
statistics of the agri- ^^^ each tahsil a great deal of information regard- 
cultural population, Ap- ing the population, the distribution of the area 
pendix. 3. between landlords and tenants, the capacity of 
estates, and the cultivating interests of the various classes. 

66. Appendix No. 4 gives the classification of the people accord- 
Also as arranged by ingto trades or occupation, caste and tribe, religion 

trades and castes, Ap- and sex, agricultural and non-agriculturaL It 
pendix No. 4. also bhows the number of scholars of each trade 

and caste which are now found reading in the Government schools. 
Native schools, and mosques. 

67. It also gives the total number of deaths during the year 1866 
Births, deaths, marri- as 4,878 ; the number of people ill at 4,528 ; 

ages, and sickness. marriages 4,802 ; births 7,336. 

These figures, being the result of actual enumeration, may be, 
I believe, relied upon. 



Education, 

68. Among the children and youths under 18 years of age, sons of 
Education, and number Muhammadans, only 2 per cont. are at school, 
of children at school. among Sikhs 11, Mahajans 4, Brahmin 8, Khatri 

11, Rdjput 4, Hindu Jdts 16, micellaneous Hindus 8. 

Of the entire number of children and youths under 18 in the 
district, only 2*63, or 2^ per cent., are on the school Usts. 
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69. Through the^ chaudris oi the distrfct I made, during the* 
No. of persons VI ho can Settlement, enquiries regarding the number of 

read and write. individuals who pould read and write well, and 

who could read and write a. little^ They gave me, as the numbers of 
the former, 850, and of the latter 3,328, total of the two, 4,178. 

Upon thjB males of the district this is 1*39, not 1^ per cent. 

The district census, which includes District, Settlement, and 
€>ther Government establishments, gives, the number of those who can 
read and write nxales 6^793 + females 97 = total 6,890. The educated 
Bpiftles being, only 2:04s including officials, upon the total population. 

70. Statement No. XV. — The return of schooLs, AppencKx No. 5, 
No Girrs Schools Ap- S^^es aU information regarding schools. There 

pendix No. 5. ' 8^6 ^^ Girl's Schools, though there would have been. 

no difficulty whatever in starting them had funds, 
been available : both teachers and pupils were ready. Girls are seen, 
reading in. the mosques mixed up with the boys. 

Caste and occupatidn 71. Out of 3,207 children in the schools, 

of the children in. the. 1,824 are Muhammadans, 1,128 Hindu, 254 Sikh, 
schools., g^j^^j j^Q Igg^ than. 2,563 are the children of agricul- 

turists. 

72. There are large tracts of country with very few schools, more» 

Boom for more schools. especiaUy in the very centre of the district where 

the three tajisus meet, 

73. I believe that in this Settlement we have profited largely by 

Progress during the ^^^ ^W^^ of education, limited though it has 
iftst 10 years. been. Not only were we able to employ a large 

number of youths as assistants to the Patwaris 
and in the Settlement offices, but in most villages there are a few 
boys, sons erf lambarddrs and others, who are quite competent to. 
explainTUiy writing to the mass of the uneducated. 

74. This is already taking great power out of the hands of the 

• Advantages admitted Pa^wiiis, and the people appreciate it. During; 
fey the people. the selection of the head lambardars we were 

often glad to appeal to this test when doubting 
between the candidates, and the sons of those who had formerly beens 
leading men were often maintained, though minors, on the ground of 
their being educated. This solution of the question appeared unanswer- 
able to the agricultural mind.. 
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75. There i<^ every reason for supposing that education is fashion- 
The prospect encoarag- able in Gujrat, aud that it will spread if the schooL; 

^S'. are increased. The reason always given for the 

nori-education of children is the journey that they would have to make 
daily from their homes to distant village schools, and at all seaspii3 of 
the year. 

76. There is only one school to every 22 villages. The pay of the 
Cost of each pupil. teachers, spread over the average daily attendance, 

gives an expenditure per pupil of Rs. 3-9-4, but 
this does not include the cost of erection and repairs of school buildings 
and contingent expenses. 

77. This chapter is illustrated by Map 12, page 50 of the Atlas 
The school Map 12 in ^^^ ^^^ remarks ; and Appendix No. 4, alluded to 

the Atlas, and Appendix in para. 66, gives the caste and tribe of each 
^.^' *• scholar, and the occupation or trade of his family. 



CHme and Police, 

78. No account of the people, upon whom an additional burden 
Amount of crime to be of taxation is about to be placed, would be corn- 
considered, plete without some allusion to the criminal classes 
and the police force required to overawe them. 

79. It seems to me most advisable that the thdnah limits should 
Th&nah limit should be at once slightly altered ( vide Map No. 11 ), and 

be altered, Map No. 11. made conterminous with the present zail limits, 
and, as far as possible, with those of the tahsils. Also by the present 
arrangement the Grand Trunk Road in the Khdridri Tahsil runs in and 
out of two thanahs, although of course in a perfectly straight line. 
This can be remedied with ease. 

80. The police authorities are, I believe, not inclined to use the 

zaildars or chaudaris, save in cases in which 
Use of zaildfvrs. ^j^^j^, ^^^ detective powers fail them. Still when 

used, it is most desirable that they ( each chaudri ) should be subordi- 
nate to one th^nah only, and one tahsil ; and the district authorities, 
who will probably use this agency more than the police, will certainl^^ 
find inconvenience in the present arrangement. The thdnahs were 
made to correspond with the tahsils in 1856, but were altered afterwards. 

81. The strength of the police and their distribution is as shown 
Strength anddistribu- ^^ ^^ annexed Statement No. 6. Their jiumbers 

tion of the police, State- show an increase when compared with the statis- 
ment No. 6. tics given in para. 238, Regular Settlement 

Report. 
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82. I Imve also thought that it miy be useM tm coDtintie the 
riatistics of crime given in the Regular Settlement 
iBWtcotota^ Keport, para. 236, up to date. They ate as 
follows I — 
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It will be seen that erime generally eiuyws a great increase in 
proportion to the population. 

83. But the following statement No. 7 sho-ws the' prevalent crimes. 
Prevalent crimeB, State- during the last nine years, divided into three 
ment No 7. periods of three years each. The fact appearing in 

column 18, that the number of convictions in each period was 865 or 
867, seems improbable, but it can be relied npon, and it is strange 
enoi^h. This statement sho-ws that certain crimes have diminshed in 
a far more extraordinary manner than petty crime shave increased; — 
notably cattle-theft and theft. 
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84. Cattle-thefts and petty burglaries are still the most frequent 

crimes. Two or three of the chaudris or zaildars 

glaries!^"*^^^*' *°^ ^'"" ^^^^ valuable horses during the Settlement, and 

I feel positive that they, as a body, will co-operate 
to their utmost with the authorities in checking both these offences, so 
annoying to the well-to-do classes of the community. These most 
serious crimes have diminished by one-half in nine years, though the 
number of persons convicted remains the same. 

85. It is necessary that the distribution of the village watchmen 

should be revised with reference to the new 

ShlSerev^d ^^^s^^- ^he pay of these men has often been 

brought forward as a hardship by small villages, 
and as a reason for consideration being shown in the assessment. 

86. Appendix No. 6, Statement XIII, prescribed for the final 
strength and distri- report, gives full information regarding the 

butior of entire police strength and distribution of Imperial, Municipal 

force, Appendix No. 6. ^^^ Village police. 

87. This review of crime and the police administration is, though 

superficial, satisfactory, showing that there is no 
Conclusions arrived at. ^^^^^ f^^ supposing that the Govei-nment demand 

has pressed heavily upon the people or led to crime. 

MapH Nos. 10 and 11 88. Maps Nos. 10 and 11 in the Atlas should 

in the Atlas. be consulted, as they illustrate the sections. 

89. The occupations of the agriculturists are, month by month. 

Occupation of the "a^ch as foUows, and an insight is hereby 

agriculturists during obtained into village life and its almost incessant 

the twelve months. labor : 

Feb'^iary Mdgh. The land for both the autumn and next-year's 

spring crops is broken up in this month. The 
first of the month of Magh the women of 
the village don their newest clothes, the men 
go round on visits of congratulation to all who 
may have had a son born to them during the 
last year, and the ploughs are all started. This 
• day is called the " Lohi." The ploughs work 

incessantly throughout the month. 

March Phagan. The land ploughed in th6 preceding month is 

again ploughed over once or twice in this ; 
and cotton, tobacco, melons, cucumbers, water 
melons, onions, and other vegetables are sown, 
and su'^ar-cane is set. 
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April 



May- 



June 



July 



Ch^t. Crops sown in the previous month, are weeded 
once or twice in this. 

Vegetables and tobacco are irrigated, sarshaf, 
massiir, and gram crops ripen, and are cut 

Bes^Udi. The month is spent in cutting the com, and 

the remainder of the spring harvest. 

J^th» Is entirely occupied in thrashing and winnowing, 
which operations are hurried on as quickly 
as possible for fear of storms. 

Harh. The grain crops have been got in by the middle 
of the month, when the tobacco crops are cut, 
and buried in the ground for 15 days. Tlio 
cotton and cane are weeded once. 



August Sanwan. 



Sept. 



Bhadron. 



October 



Asuj. 



November Katak. 



From the 1st to the I5th, rice, Indian com, b^jrah, 
jo war, and other autumn crops are sown ; 
after the 15th any land destined for spring 
crops is ploughed once or twice, and then the 
rice and millet crops are weeded, " tali karna, " 
and the autumn crops, " godi karna," the 
difference being that in rice crops all the weed- 
ing must be done by the hand, under water. 

Up to the middle of the month the weeding of 
the kharif crops continues in the afternoons, 
the weeds forming forage for the cattle. The 
mornings are spent in ploughing. In the lat- 
ter half of the month the ground is ploughed, 
and the following crops are sown : sarshaf, 
gram, t^ra mira, carrots, turnips. 

The autumn crops which are ripening have now 
to be watched, and the land which has been 
left for barley, masiir and linseed is plough- 
ed over two or three times, after which those 
crops are sown. Land is also prepared for 
the next year's spring crops for com, cotton 
and cane. Cotton-picking begins ; the women 
perform this, being accompanied by the female 
village servants connected with them, who 
receive one-fourth of their pickings as wages. 

Is occupied entirely in sowing com and cutting 
the autumn crops. 
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Deer. Maggar. The thrashing and winnowing of the aafctmm 

crops, Indian com, bdjrah, mash, jowfc, go on 
throughout the month, and towards the end 
the cane-mills or presses are set up aaid put 
in order. 

January Poh. The cane-mills work this month. Barley and 

wheat are irrigated. In the rain tracts, 
where neither cane is grown nor wells exist, 
the zammd&rs occupy themselves in manuring 
the fields. 

No ploughing is ever done either in January or in June, ( J^th ), 
" which are considered unhicky months, " although it continues pretty 
nearly without intermission, during the other ten. 

90. About 300 or 400 individuals, British subjects, cultivate also 

Comparison with ^ Cashmir territory on account of the insuffici- 

Jamd tepitory. No encyofland. There is no immigration of Cashmir 

immigation. subjects, save of a few shawl-weavers, but just 

as many probably return within the year to homes beyond our border. 

The inhabitants of Cashmir territory are not held to be objects of 
pity by our own subjects; if any thing, they are perhaps rather envied. 

A system of cash payments has been lately introduced across the 
border, and from all I could ascertain the assessment must be light, 
and instances of oppression rare. 



CHAPTER V.-LOOAIi LAWS AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

91. In this chapter I will sketch a few of the local laws and 
« . ^^g social customs that prevail in the district. That 

they should be known and recorded is of some 
importance, as they affect seriously the village life, and in some cases 
the yearly expense of families, who have other calls upon them, those 
of mere food and clothing. 

Landed property and the Law of Inheritance. 

92. This was ascertained through the medium of 22 questions, 

which are to be found in extenso in the " General 
Getrai^^n^B^k! Reference File for the District." They were put 

at a general assembly to the representatives of 
the different tribes ; and as there is little dissimilarity between the 
replies, it will be usefiil to note briefly the general result arrived at. 
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Inheritance. 

93. Question Is^. — Succession of widows. — If the widow does 
By widows and concu- not marry again, she succeeds to the entire estate 
^i^®s- of her husband upon a life tenure. 

2nd. — Transfer hy widows. — ^The widow cannot, as a rule, alienate 
by deed of gift or will the estate of her husband, unless she is advanced 
in years, and cannot marry again. Under the latter circumstances she 
can transfer by gift to any male member of her husband's family, or 
to the descendants of her daughter under whose care she lives. The 
transfeirree will be answerable for her maintenance. 

She can also sell and mortgage under two circumstances, — for the 
realization of the balance of the Government demand, the payment of 
her husband's debts, or the marriage of a daughter, or other such per- 
sonal necessity, but the law of pre-emption will then come into force.e 



94. Among Hindus, if any relation of the 
»n.^r^.1^«!u * ^ *^® deceased husband exists, the widow cannot sell or 

mortgage. 



general rale. 



By sons and their 95. 3rd. — ^No rule of primogeniture exists : 

"*"®' all brothers will share alike. 

Mk. — ^No difference is made between the sons of different wives : 
all share alike. 

^th. — TQie son-in-law, posthumous or otherwise, has no claim to 
share in the estate of his father-in-law ; he is called a " pichlag, " and 
is only entitled to maintenance until of age. 

In Phali&n they add that the landowner can, with the consent of 
his male issue or other near relations, bestow a portion of the estate on 
his son-in-law. 

Qth. — ^A child bom out of wedlock, of a woman whom the father 
could have lawfully married, is, among Muhammadans, considered 
illegitimate, and cannot inherit. 

Phali&n Tahsfl adds that the father can, with the consent of his 
male issue, transfer land to this illegitimate child. 

96. EocceptioTis by Hindlls. — If the landowner go through the 
Exceptions to the Ceremony of throwing a sheet ( Chadar ddlna ) 
General Rule. over such a woman, and keep her in his house, her 

issue will share equally with that of other wives. 
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97. 7th. — ^The child of a woman with whom the land-owner conid 

not legally marry, such as a professional dancer 
tutes^^^d. ^^^*'' ^^ prostitute, or a woman of low caste, caii receive 

no share. 

j,^ ^ 98. Exceptions by Hindils, — If tlie land- 

^ ^ ^* owner become a Mtigailpaan, and marry such a 

woman, then their issue can inherit. 

StJi^ — In Phalidn the son of a female slave, " goli," is entitled to 
maintenance up to his majority. 

By daughters and 99. 9th. — Daughters cannot inherit if there 

their issue. is male issue. 

10^^. — If a land^owner, after his daughter's marriage, bring her 
and her husband ( his son-in-law) to live with him, and give possession 
of any land verbally or by deed, that daughter and her issue can 
succeed to the entire estate. There is no necessity for consulting the 
other share-holders, 

100. Exception I. — The Rdjputs of Tahsils Khdridn and PhaJito 
Exception to the state that daughters can inherit under no circum- 

general rule. stances. 

Exception II. — Among Hindus, if the land-owner adopt the son 
of a daughter, he can inherit. 

11^^. — 'During the last 100 years the formerly-existing custom of 
giving land as the dowry of a daughter has died out, and no longer 
exists. 

12th. — A land-owner may in his life-time give possession to a 
daughter who lives with him ; and if there has been a verbal gift, such 
daughter or her issue can inherit. No such death-bed gift is valid. 

13^^. — In the case of a daughter who has thus come into possession, 
dying without male issue, if she in her life-time have put her daughter 
or that daughter s issue in possession, such can inherit, but she cannot, 
within a year or two of her death, transfer her estate by deed of gift to 
such daughter or her issue, 

14^A.— After transfer by gift to a daughter, the land-owner can, if 
male issue is bom to him, recall a portion of the gift for the maiaten- 
ance of such male issue. No such case has ever occxirred. 

In Phalian they would share equally. 
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15th. — If a land-owner have transferred by gift in his lifetime his 
estate to an unn}arried daughter, she becomes the heir, and her husband, 
if he live in her father's house, can inherit. If the husband leave his 
father-in-law's house, the estate reverts to the collateral heirs. 

If there has been no gift, the collateral heirs at once succeed, but 
they must marry off the daughter. 

101. Exception, — Rajputs of Khdrian and 
Exception. Phali^n state that no daughter can inherit, but 

the marriage must be arranged for by the heirs. 

Adoption. 

Not the custom. 102. 16^^. — ^Not customary in this district. 

Exception uTnong Hind'As. — But no adopted 
son can himself adopt. 

103. 17th. — Hindus' say that the adopted son must be of the same 

ancestral stock, or the issue of a daughter or sister. 
Kuies among HindaB. g^j. ^j^^ adoption will only be valid if it has been 

adopted in accordance with the rites of the "shagun.'' 

ISth — Among Hindus the adopted son is in the position of 
begotten son, but loses all claim upon the estate of the father that begot 
him unless the latter has no collateral heirs. 

19th, — ^An adopted son wiU share equally with a son begotten sub- 
sequently to such adoption. 

20th, — The adopted son can inherit the estate of the father that 
begot him in default of other heirs. 



Transfer of Property, 
Ancestral and acquired, 

104. 2l8t. — A land-owner can transfer by sale or mortgage either 

ancestral or acquired property, on the condition 
or^ac"quirTdf^^' ancestral ^j^^^ j^-^ ^^^^ relations have the right of pre-emp- 
tion, and after them the other ancestral share-hold- 
ers, and then the shai*e-holders of other pattis and tarafs. If they do 
not claim the right, he can sell or mortgage to whom he likes. 

105. But no sale or mortgage made in bad faith to do an injury to 
Transfer not bonAJide. SOn or brother is lawful. 

A land-owner can also give away, for religious purposes, from 2 
to 10 per cent, of his property. 
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. 106. In PhaKdn a man can give away to , 

tions.^ ^^^^ "^ " any religious institution one-fourth of his ancestral I 

and all his acquired property. I 

^ , . , , J i07. 2271C?. — No land can form part of the 

in^he^Sa^" " stndhan" or peculium of the woman in this 

district. 

Village servants or " Kamins," and the customs reoardino them 

108. The Blacksmith. — His duties towards the land-owner are as 

follows : — He must repair all agricultural imple- 

«lI^."^^^ ' ^^^^> ^^?^ ^ ^^^ ^^*"' khurpa, hal, kahi, 

kohdra, with his own iron and charcoal, and pro- 
vide new ones, the land-owner finding the iron, but not the charcoal. 

If a new "karrah," sugar-boiler, has to be made, the land^owner 
must provide the iron, and pay full working wages, or half wages with 
charcoal and one meal per diem. 

. The relation between land-owner and blacksmith can only bo 
broken oflF at the sowing of the spring crop. 

The land-owner is, on his part, bound towards the blacksmith as 
follows : — At the spring harvest he must pay him " one bhari " per plough 
of wheat or barley. A "bhari" or sheaf is to be as much as can be boimd 
up in the length of three straws. Also one "paie" of four top^s or 
eight sers per house. By house is not meant a separate habitation, but 
a family cultivating in common. At the autumn harvest he must give 
him one sheaf of bdjra, jowdr, munji and makai, each sheaf as much as 
^ he can carry, and also one paie = eight sers of the grain of each of these 
products ; also one "topd," or two sers of m6th and mdsh. This custom 
of giving grain is called "phakkah." At the spring or autumn harvest 
the land-owner, on receipt of a " ddtri" or reaping hook, must present 
him with a bundle from each crop ; a bundle to be about the third of a 
sheaf. If a zaminddr or lambarddr cut down a tree, the roots and 
branches are the perquisite of the Lohfir for his charcoal. 

At the marriage of a daughter in the village, he receives one itipee 
from the family of the bridegroom, and at the marriage of a son, if ho 
accompany the wedding procession ("bardt"), he receives the same. 

At festivals, "teh&r," he receives a meal for one man. 

109 The Carj^enter. — ^The land-owner provides the wood, but this 

artizan has to make and keep in order all the agri- 
^The carpenter, "Tar- cultural implements. He has also to give three 

days' free labor towards the building of a new 
house, or the repairing of a house. He will receive wages for further , 
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time expended, the wood to be provided by the landowner. If any 
work is done on the landowner's premises, the bark and the chips 
belong to the landowner, if at the carpenter*s house, to the carpenter. 
Their relations can onlybe broken off, like those of the blacksmith, at 
the sowing of the spring crop. 

He receives firom the landowners the same fees and gifts as the 
blacksmith, and he receives one rupee on the setting up of a sugar- 
mill. When the cane is being crushed, he receives 1 J ser of gur and a 
handful of sugar-cane, and a well-bucket, "tind," full of cane juice, daily. 

At marriages and festivals he receives the same as the blacksmith. 

When building a house or doing any other private work for a 
land-owner, he receives his food daily. 

At sowing time he accompanies the land-owner the first day, and 
receives one topd = two sers, or 4 lbs. of wheat from each. 

110. The Potter. — He must provide all the earthen vessels required 
rm. «i v t ^ . ^y ^^® cultivators for household purposes, the well- 
ThePottei "KfiinWr ' "buckets for the Persian wheels, the large dishes 

for the sugar mills. 

He must also provide what are required for marriages ; he can only 
be employed or dismissed like the blacksmith and carpenter at the 
sowing of the spring harvest. 

At each harvest he receives exactly as much again as the black- 
smith ; at marriages the same as the blacksmith, or more or less 
according to the means of the cultivator. When he provides a culti- 
vator with any vessels at his house, he gets something in the way of 
grain, the amount of which has never been clearly defined. 

The day a sugar mill is started, he receives two well-buckets, " tinds,' 
of cane juice, and the day the mill stops, the same; also i sir of gur 
daily. At sowing time, if he convey the seed to the field on his own 
head or on his donkey, he gets one topi = two sers. 

At the time of cutting the crops, if he provide the reapers with 
water- vessels and cups, he receives one bundle, or one-third of a sheaf, 
of that crop. 

111. The Barber. — This individual is responsible for the regular 
rm, u I. I TT -^ shaving of the community, and has to convey the 

or nIi. '' *^ intelligence of all domestic occurrences to the 

relations. He has to attend upon and administer 
to the wants of guests and strangers. 
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At each harvest he receives from each threshing floor a sheaf, and 
grain in an indefinite quantity, according to the means of the owner* 
On the last day of the working of the sugar-mill, he receives four " tind" 
or well-buckets of cane juice, and two sers of giir from each of his 
employers. 

He receives other presents on the happening of domestic occun'ences. 
but they are not fixed, and depend upon the means of the parties, 
When sent upon any business by a land-owner, he receives his food, 
and when accompanying him to any marriage or funeral> he receives 
some present from the house he goes to. 

112. The Washerman. — Has to wash all the clothes of the husband- 

men and mend them, both the clothes of the men 
^'DLobi. .7*'^®™^°' and of the women. He has to provide table cloths 

for marriage and funeral feasts. He can only 
be dismissed as the blacksmith. 

He receives at each harvest the same as the barber, and besides 
that, at marriages and funerals, customary presents according to the 
circumstances of the husbandmen. If he goes to any house to mend 
clothes, he receives his food, and if he accompanies any land-owner to a 
marriage or funeral, he receives such presents as may be given him. 

113. The Sweeper.— Axe of two kinds, the "Athari" and the 

" Sepi." The Athari is a domestic servant always 
^MusaUi^"^^' " ^^^* ^^ attendance upon the husbandmen, — a man of all 

work ; he has to carry manure and plough ; he has 
to provide the untanned leathern ropes for harnessing bullocks, also 
winnowing baskets and leathern sieves. 

The " Sepi, " who works for several families, works f^r each in 
turn, and twice a year at harvest time ; he has to provide the above-men- 
tioned articles. Both Athari and Sepi have to plaster the houses of 
their masters. He can only be dismissed like the Lobar. 

The "Athari " receives 12 topas == 24 sers in the m^ni of 8 or 9 
" man ; " also food twice a day and a blanket and shoes. When the 
crops are cut, he receives a bundle from each crop. 

The "Sepi" receives 1 paie =: 4 topas = 8 sers grain at each harvest, 
and a bundle of each crop. At the end of the bearing of the cotton crop, 
they are both entitled to one picking of the field, and at the closing of 
the mill, to the produce of one sugar-boiling. They receive one-third 
of every hide, and presents at marriages and deaths, according to the 
circumstances of the husbandman. 
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A " Sepi '* is entitled to his food when working for his master. 

114. The ** Mochi/* cobbler, has to provide shoes for every land- 
The " Moch' " cobbler owner, and to mend all leather work, and to provide 

whips, and blinkers or cups for the bullock's eyes. 
He can only be dismissed like the blacksmith. 

At the spring harvest he gets two sheaves per plough and two 
pai = 16 s^rs of grain; at the autumn harvest two sheaves and one 
pai = 8 s^rs of grain, as " fakkah ; " also one cotton picking at the end 
of the season, one su^ar boiling of giir, and at the end of the sugar- 
crushing,ibur "tinds ' or well-buckets of cane juice ; also he gets presents 
at marriages, funerals and festivals, and two-thirds of every hide. 

115. The Mdshki, water-carrier and baker carries water, provides 

water for the thre«hing floors, carries the palanquin 
The "M^bkf," water- ^^ marriages, cooks the wedding breakfast. He 

earner and Daker. . o' ii/» i °i.i»t ., 

receives one rupee hall-yearly, and if he provides 

water for the harvesters, he gets one small sheaf out of the crop ; if for the 

threshing floor, he gets two top&s or four s^rs of grain. For carrying the 

palanquin he gets Rs. 2 or 3 for each marriage, and takes his wages for 

cooking the breakfast. 

116. There is also a custom that if either the potter or the car- 

penter help to carry the seed to the field at sow- 

«SS^ S"*** "'S *™®' ^"^ S^^ ^"'"^ ^^^"^ cultivator, whether 

proprietor or tenant, about one topd measure of 

grain, more or less, according to the amount of land. This fee is called 

" biswat. " No other village servant is entitled to this. The same 

relations exist between all village servants, (save the " Parohit " and 

" Mirasi/') and all members of the cultivating class, whether landowners 

or only tenants. 

117. The duties of " Mirfisis " or village bards are as follows : — 
««M' ^' " h ta ^^ ^®^ ^y heart, and to be able to rei)eat from 

and thdrdutSB. ^ memory off* hand, the pedigrees of the heads of 

the families within the tribe. They were always 
appealed to in former times in the case of any dispute about hereditary 

;roperty. They have to attend upon the guests of their masters, 
'he agricultural classes keep no household servants but these, and 
would consinder it infra dig, to wait upon their own guests. They have^ 
to accompany their masters on visits of condolence or congratulations ; 
they summon relations from far and near ; they have to accompany 
the daughter going to her father-in-law's house^ or the son's wife 
going to visit her paternal home. 

118. The Mir^i and his wife have to prepare all such things as 
The " Uir&si " and hie ^^^7 ^ required at a marriage feast — tumeric, salt, 

wife at marriages and pepper — 20 days before the wedding ; to inform all 
funerals. relations (gandldjana), and to attend upon them 

when present ; also to care for all who come upon visits of condolence, or 

G 
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to a funeral. . The above services are obligatory, and, if refused, the 
**' Mir^si " isturned out of the village, and his place is supplied by another. 

119. In exchange for their services the " Mirasis" receive, on 10 or 
\^ . , 12 different occasions between the betrothal and the 

qu?Ste8. ^" marriage, presents of from eight anas to two 

rupees, and among the perquisites are the shawl or 
other valuable cloth used as the pall at the funerals of the better classes 
When the marriage procession leaves the house of the bride, the. 
bridegroom distributes to all the " Mirdsis, " who collect from the neigh- 
bouring villages for the purpose, from one ana to one rupee each 
according to his means. Jats • call this " ratarchdri, " and Gujars 
"dar. '^ The poor give one or two pice to each **Mir&i/' called 
**'wdrah." This custom pre vals still ; in former days the "Mirfeis" 
could secure their perquisites by giving the recusant a bad name^ and 
.speaking disrespectfully of him. 

120. Since, however, the meeting was held for the reduction of 

marriage expenses, the " Mirasis " are not importu- 
^^ ^ ®* nate, but accept what they can get. They are 

now taking to cultivation ; but, being tenant-at-will, they make little 
profit out of it ; some have educated themselves and obtained service. 
An order was issued by the District Officer that " Mirdsis " should con- 
fine themselves to their own, and not collect fees uninvited in neigh- 
bouring villages at marriages and funerals ; this gave great relief to 
the community. 

DOMESTIC OCCTJRRENCEa 

121. Births, marriages and deaths, and the ceremonies which 

. belong to these domestic occurrences, affect in a 

,e?ra^?uhe 1^0^: ^ery important degree the welfare and comforts of 

entire families, and deserve more notice. They 
are the events which draw most heavily on the pockets of rich and poor ; 
for which they must borrow, if they have not the ready cash. They 
throw into debt the young man starting in life and the old who are 
finishing. The manner of following the prescribed observances and the 
expenditure thus incurred, fixed the loctd status of the house in village 
society. 

Marriages. 

122. Among Jdts marriages are generally brought about through 

the village barber, "Hajjdm," or the bard, "Mir^si/* 
^^^'tL*^® "^^^^ or by Brahmans, who are appointed agents, and are 

«nongJats. caUed^Mgt'' 

The father of the girl sends one of these to find a match for her, 
and, having found one, to ascertain further the age of the boy, his 
personal attractions and defects also ; to make sure of the character. 
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means and respectability of the family. "VOien the " L^gi " has found a 
bridegroom to his satisfaction, he infomis his employer; no expense- 
attends this. 

123. Having heard the first tidings, the girl's fother sends forth 
Advancesby thef ather again one Or two " Lagis," duly commissioned, to the 

of the girl. father of the boy. By them are sent presents ; 

these consist, among the poorest class, of eleven dried dktes, " chulireh," 
Re. 1 cash, and Be. 1 worth of sugar, "shakkar." The: middle classes,, 
such as lambardars and other well-to-do people, send 11 dried dates, 
Rs. 5 cash, 2 J s6is sugar, "misri." The better classes, puch as zailddrs, 
send 21 dried dates, (value four anas), five sers of sugir, "misri" (value 
Rs. 2-a), cash Rs. 21. 

■ 

124. The]messenger departing finds out the houses of the retainers 

mi_ , X J of th© father of the boy, the bard or barber or 

The proposals accepted. ^^,^1^^^^^ and informs him tha1> the "Ndtah," 

betrothed party, has come from such a place. This reaches the ears of 
the father of the boy, who takes counsel with his relatives ; and, if he 
accepts, feeds the messenger, who gets "khichri, " rice! and ddl cooked 
together. In the morning, having called together Ijhe relatives, the 
girl's messenger puts one date into the mouth of the boy, and presents. 
him with, the rest and the money, &c. 

The father of the boy has then to distribute ampng his brethren 
Rs. 5, 10, 15 worth of sugar, " shakkar, " according to his means, giving 
to each house half a ser or one ser. This custom is called "bh^ji. ' 
The JAgi gets some parting present As, 8, or Re. 1 or 3. He must aJso 
give his own " Ldgis " something ; to the barber, bard and Brahman 
eight anas each ; to the waterman " Jhiwar, ** washerman and potter 
four anas each. The middle class give double this. The upper class 
give double what the middle class give. The wives of the bards and 
the girls of the family collect and serenade the boy; the former 
receive a sfer of grain each. This is called " v^l." 

125. The day has then to be fixed';, this is effected through the 

The day is fixed. " ^'^^^ ' " generally no present is sent to the boy V 

father ; one of themiddle class may send one piece 
of " chuni, " cloth worn by women, ( valafe 'Rs. 2), and a piece of " chilpe " 
worn by women, (price Rs. 2-8), a red " lungi " or turban, (value Rs. 3),. 
to the father of the boy. The upper classes send ornaments : the " dur " or 
earring, (value, Rs. 15) ; " karhis, " bracelet, (Rs. 20) ; " has," a silver collar, 
(Rs. 15) ; "chiira, " called in this country " bahi," or light bracelet worn 
by women; five " trewar " or suit of cloths of three pieces each; a horse,, 
value Rs. 60. The middle classes call this " bhocha, " the upper class 
" tika," and say the " tika " has been sent. 

The father of the boy collects his brethren and fixes the day and 
the month, and receives the above presents, bestowing a parting g\ft 
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upon the " L%i, " Re. 1, or among the upper class Re. 1 to a 6ra,hman, 
Rb. 3 to a barber or bard. Among the lowest class the girl receives no 
present, but the middle class send her a piece of " sdlii, " red cotton 
cloth, (Ra. 2), cash Re. 1 ; the upper class send the " sdld, " and cash Rs. 5 

For the wedding day both families prepare the wedding necessaries 
20 or 25 days before the wedding. Among the lower class the father 
of the boy sends to the girl's fother a skein of red thread, "dhfiga 
mauli kd, " with a knot in it, as a token that the wedding is to take 
place on a certain day. The middle class send two " man." 160 lbs,, of 
gur, and the upper class send four " man," (value Rs. 1 2) by the hands of 
their "Lfigis," for distribution among their kinsfolk in neighbouring 
villages, and to give them notice of the coming event. This practice is 
called sending the " gand." The " Liigis " receive from four to eight anas 
at each house where they leave the gur. 

126. The fourth step is the anointing, "tel charhina. " One 
The anointing and week before the marriage, the fathers of the pair 
serenading. give notice of the day foi' the anointing. In the 

afternoon the women of the brotherhood andthewomen ofthe bards 
assemble and sing at the houses of the boy and girl. They place each 
of the betrothed at their respective houses upon an invei-ted basket in 
the yard of the house ; four women hold out a canopy of red "siilu," 
cotton cloth, over his or her head. Then the tailor and washerman tie 
a skein of red thread, " ganah, " on the right wrist. Then the women 
make a preparation of sweet-scented leaves p nun ded with the flour of 
gram, "b&san," and to this they add oil ; with this they anoint his or her 
body, rubbing the preparation well in. The senior woman of the family 
first begins this operation. 

From that day until the marriage the betrothed do not work, but 
get good food, and are said in common parlance to be " Mainydn parfi. 

At the anointing the poorer class have to distribute two " man " of 
wheat, value Rs. 2, boiled, and called " Gbuguniydn, " to the women of 
the brotherhood ; the middle class distribute in the same way four "ma,n ' 
giir, (value Rs. 12) ;theupper class seven "man" gur, (value Rs. 21). The 
" L^gis " have to receive Rs. 1, 2 oi' 5 according to the position of the 
family, but the Brahman never gets more than Rs. 2. The women ofthe 
family have then to give the women of the bards J^^^r of grain P^^ 
house. This is called *' v^." ' 



From this date until the day of 
assemble every night at the house of t^jJmdi 
for an hour and a half. That sung at tj ^^fc;.] 
at the girl's, " sohAg." 
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1 27. The fifth step ia the dyeing of tlie handa and feet with " hinfi," 
The dyeing with ( nieuhdi lagdna ). The day before the marriage 

" \iin&." all the relations and acquaiutancea who have been 

invited by the " gand," assemble. Thia ia called " m^l." The women 
oC t,h.e family and the wives of the bards again sing and dye with 
" inenhdi," the hands and feet of the pair. The Ba. 1 or 2 worth of 
" menlidi," ia diatributed to the women. The " LdgU " again receive 
auas 8, Ks. 3 or i, 

128. The sixth observance is the garlanding with flowers, "sehra 
The batii, the garlanj lag^na." On the wedding day, at mid-day the 

Ing with flowers, -aod potter's Wife brings an earthen vessel, "gharah." 

the. toilet. Tiie ^omeu of the family and the wife of ttie banJ 

carry this vessel, singing, to the well ; the waterman fills it ; thia is called 

the " ghari gharauli. ' It is then taken up by the women of the 

" AxSina," or gardeners, and brought by them to the house of the boy. 

The " Muaalli" or sweepers then prepare and bring a "khfirah" or 

basket, turn it upside down, put the hoy on it, and light a lamp under 

it ; then the boy is bathed by the village servants with the water from 

the "gharah," the whole brotherhood, male and female, standing round. 

TheQ the potter brings seven " chhuniyan " or earthen saucers, (with 

■which the mouths of " ghar&lis " are closed) ; these are placed before the 

"basket, and the boy j umps on to them and breaks them ; thia is supposed 

in some way to avert the evil eye. The " LJigia " then receive two anas 

each : potter, sweeper, tailor, drummer or musician, gardener ; but the 

waterman, barber, bard. Brahman, and washerman eight anas each 

among the lower classes ; the middle and upper classes give more. The 

dirty clothes taken off the boy are taken by the barber as his 

perquisite. The tailor then brings a fresh "gahnah," or skein of red 

thread, for the right wrist. The village banker or shop-keeper brings a 

" sehra " or fringe of long gUt threads, and the " ArAin " brings a similar 

Btrinc of flowers ; both are tied upon the forehead of the youth, the 

gold below, the flowers above. He is then dressed in trowsers of 

" euVbadan," (a silk stuff, value Rs. 4), a sheet saffron colored, a red or 

white turban, and new shoes brought by the cobbler ; presents are again 

distributed. The banker gets from Re. 1-4-0 to Rs. 5, the gardener 

and washerman from 8 anas to Re. 1-4. 

129. Then comes the receiving of the wedding presents, "tambol." 

■Weddine preBenta re- ^ conper vessel is placed in the centre, called "thfil;" 

ceired by the bride- by tjiis sits the goldsmith and the barber, and the 

groom, fttidthe eipensea recorder, being thi! banker or the " Mullah." Each 

oi the wedding feast. ^f ^^ relations gives, according to his means, in 

cash. The barber takes the gift, and hands it over to the goldsmith, 

^^■wbo testa it and throws it intd Llio ciipjitir vea.s(!l;the aiiiount ia then 

^KUBOrd..'.!. TIr-^1.- invfichls vary I'imih llfi. I to ,j iimmv^ tlic pourust 

^Hf^aHi!;, fioiJi I'l-i, .'1 to 31 aunmg the iiiidiUe ciasaoa, from Us. 7 to 51 among 

^t the npiii-r I'la-sses. The larger sums are given by the nearest relations. 

H^^J^" Liiyis " again receive presents from Rs, 1 to 2, and the upper 

B 'SftB-uivy aoinetimua Rn. 2U to the pi-ofcssional dancing girlw. 
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Then food is distributed, and the cost of the feast varies j&onr 
Rs. 110 to Rs. 266 and dSd as below :— 



* 


Ill Class. 


11 Class. 


I Class. 


Wheat 4 " Mini" == 36 " Man" of 80 lb each ... 
Meat ... 6 „ ... ... 

iJttl .mt ... ■•* ... 

Ghi ( clarified butter ) 

Tobacco ... ... ... ... 

Salt ... ••» ••• •.. 

Sugar .•• ••• ... ... 

Spices ••« ••• »•• ... 
Feeding horses of guests ... 

• 

R*'ce ••• ••• ••• ... 

Khand ( barley sugar ) ... 


Rs. 

48 

24 

6 

20 

a 

1 
3 
8 
1 

... 
... 


A. 










4 





8 

• • • 

• • • 


P. 


















• ■ • 


Es. 
96 

60 

.• ■ 

82 

• « • 

• • • 

4 
12 

16 
40 
60 


A. 




■ 

• • • 



■ ■ ■ 

• • • 








1 

p. 




• • • 



• • « 

• • » 








Bs. 
240 

240 
... 

160 
16 
14 
25 
26 
40 

120 

110 


A. 





• • • 











F. 


a 

• • *- 











Total ... 


109 


12 





266 








989 









130 The seventh stage is the marriage ceremony. When the mar- 
The procession of the riage procession, " bar^t," of the bridegroom reachea 
bridegroom and the the village of the bride, they stop in the " daira " or 
meeting of the fathers, village guest house, orsome other open place; and in 
the dinner, and games. ^ ^^^ evening,when they are ready to start for the din- 
ner at the girl's father's house, the bard, barber and Brahman of the bride's 
family bring sugar (shakkar), and put it into the mouth of the bride- 
groom, whose father gives them Re. 1-8-0, or 3 or Rs. 7. Then the two 
families arrange themselves, with their respective guests, in two lines 
opposite each other in some open space. The two fathers then meet 
and embrace in the centre; this is called the "milni." The upper 
classes at this juncture would let oflF Rs. 50 worth of fire-works. All 
then meet for dinner at the bride's house, and the barber of the family 
brings milk for the bridegroom whenhe and the washerman get Re 1 each. 
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The baxber then makes a " dolah," or a small palanquin of "kfinah" 
grass, and puts in it eight lamps made of flour paste. They call this 
the " berah ghori. " In this " dolah " the father of the bridegroom puts 
Re. 1-4-0, 2 or 3, and the bride's " Lagis " take this. Then the girls 
assemble and pour oil into a copper tray, " thai,*' and put in it a 
" katorah, " or small copper vessel ; this the girls hold down, and the 
bridegroom tries to get the " katorah " away from them. They play 
at this for half an hour ; the bridegroom then puts Re. 1 into the tray, 
and the game is stopped. After the dinner the bridegroom's party 
return to the " daira " and sleep. 

The pregentfl for the 131. In the morning the bridegroom's father 

bride, and the procession, takes to the girl's father's house, with a procession 
the presents for the bride :— 



* 


III ClasB^ 


11 Class. 


I Class. 


^'Mehndf,""Hinifc" 

Bed skein of cotton thread, ** maoH " 

Sandal, Sandal wood 

Eangf, a comb 

v^asn ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Clothes 

Bat&Rh&h 

jL^aies ... ••• ••• ... ••• 

Gari or Eh6pa 

Almonds ••• 

8&ng£ ... ... ... ... ... 

Sweetmeats 


• • • 
> • • 
■ « • 

!• • 

!• • 
!•• 

I • « 
»• • 

t 9 • 
■ • ■ 

t • ■ 

• • 






6 
7 


4 
2 
8 
2 
















7 
16 


8 
4 
8 
2 




1 













1 

... 

... 
... 
64 

a 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 




8 

• • • 

• • • 

• • 









8 





« • • 

• • • 

• •• 










Total 


• • 


13 








23 


6 





88 






The girl's father keeps the clothes for the girl to wear, gives back 
the cash and half the other things, keeping half himself. 



The upper classes would have professional dancers at this period, 
and pay them Bs. 20 or so. 
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Then the father of the bridegroom gives again to the barber and 
bard of the bride's family Be. 1 each, and the girl's father gives the 
" Lagis " of the bridegroom Ra. 2 each. 

132. Then the girl's family tie a rope to the leg of the bridegroom, 
The bridegroom pur- when he is bought off by the father for Re. 1-4-0 

chases Mb freedom. or Ra. 2 or 5. 'fiiis custom is c^ed " pair pakrah. " 

133. After this the bride is bathed. Then the "UlmS" or priest is 
The reading of the called to read the marriage service, first to the 

eersice. bridegroom, who has to repeat the " Kahoa, " or 

belief, three times ; he then visits the bride inside the house, who does 
the same, The priest comes out and sits by the bridegroom in the 
assembly; two men are appointed agents, "vakil," on the part of the 
girl ; they go to the girl, and tell her that her parents have given her 
to such and such a man ; she whispers three times over that she is 
agreeable to the arrangements, The agents return, and the priest 
examines them as to where they have been. They reply that they are 
" vakils, " and have come from the daughter of so-and-so, who has 
accepted such-and-such a youth as her husband. This is done in public 
The bridegroom is asked three times, and he admits that he lias accepted, 
such a girl as his wife. This is the marriage ceremony, " nikah." The 
priest gets Re. 1-4-0 or Rs. 2 or 5, the bard gets Re. 1, barber Re. 1, 
other attendants Rs. 4. 



After the marriage the girl's father spreads the dowry out 
in an open space. This is called "khat," The 
*■ dowry consists generally of — 





Value. 




Ill UlasB. 


II CluM. 


I Class. 


CaotheB 

Ornamenta 

A cow 

A bed and coverlet 

Sweetmeats 

Five TesselB, brazen 

OnebnEalo 

"Saropah, " bundles of doth ... 


















12 

120 
7 

6 
6 
16 

90 









: 












fi 
269 

42 

48 











„ 




Piecea 61 

„ r 

And one 
pUlow. 

Piecea 7 
„ 21 


Total 


33 








25* 








Donbtfol 
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As ihdse tkiags are being opened out, the bard of the girl's family 
oalls them outlay name and description with a loud voice. 

135% The bridegroom's father then gives the sweeper Re. 1, potter 

Rs. 2, waterman Rs. 4> bard Re. 1, barber Re. 1, 
pJr*" ^^ ^*^ cobbler R& 2, Brahman Rs. 2, blacksmith Re. 1, 

carpenter Re. 1, washerman Rs. 3, the Fakir of the 
**Takya" Re. 1, the Mulldn of the mosque Re. 1, the "Halwii," sweetmeat- 
maker. Re. 1 ; the lambarddrs of the village then get Re. 1-8, ''th^ah 
patti," which they give to their bard ; the Fir gets Re. 1, the barber s 
wife Re. 0*8-0, the oilman Re. 1. The total of uiis is about Rs. 25 ; the 
2nd class pay perhaps R& 59, the 1st class Rs. 129. After this the girl's 
father gives the barber and bard of the boy's family Re. 1 each as a 
parting present 

The boy's father distributes to the poor Rs. 10, or, if of the middle 
class, Rs. 100» If he belongs to the upper class, he does the " rdtachar." 

The two families collect on the house of the girl's father, and the 
bards from neighbouring villages beg; they introduce themselves as the 
bard of so-and-so, and get Rs. 2 or 3 ; a very large sum is spent thus by 
the bridegroom s father. The bride's father gives them one meal, and 
gives a few copper coins to every beggar. 

136. The girl is then placed in a '*doli" or covered palanquin, 

and made over to the bridegroom's father, who 

The going off. ^^^ ^^^ y^^^^ q^ ^.^^j ^^ "L^gjg" ^f ^^^ 

girl, who have accompanied her, receive Rs» 4 or 11 or 85, and are sent 
away (a zaOddr would give Rs, 100), and then the family "L^gis" 
receive Rs. C or 17 or 27, and are sent away also. Everybody then 
returns home. 

137. The bride remains three dajrs with her 
hom/teg^d, ^''''^ husband, and then returns to her mother's home. 

A year or two afterwards the bridegroom goes 
and fetches his bride home. This final bringing home of uie bride is 
called "mukldwah." 

• 

138. Marriages are generally celebrated among the agricultural 
classes when the parties are approaching maturity, when 

w^t^ef^ ** the girl is 15 or 20 years of age and the youth 18 or 22 ; 

sometimes, however, marriages are made at 8 or 10 years 

of age. Among the Khatris girls are married between 6 and 10. 

In the low-lands the girls appear to arrive to maturity soon, and 
some are mothers at 15 and even at 11 or 12. 

In the high-lands and b&r the girls are later in arriving at 
womanhood, and are seldom mothers before they are 20. 

H 
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In the Phalidn tahsfl late marriages have hitherto been the rule, 
no doubt owing to want of means ; this tahsQ is poorer tl^an either of 
the others. 

139. Thus the average expense of a wedding, " biyah/' among the 

three classes is from Rs. 165 to 545 or Rs. 2>300. 
Expenses. rpj^^ owner of a plough will not spend less than 

Rs. 165. The marriage of a son or a daughter is equally expensive. 

A poor tenant, farm or village servant, will content himself with 
the " nikah," or the reading of the service by a Miillan at the house of 
the girl in the presence of a few friends. 

An attempt has been made to reduce the expenses, as given 
below : — 







Proposed limit 


of expenditure . 




Religion. 


Tribe 








Remarks. 




I 

Class. 


II 

Class. 


illl 

Class. 


IV 

Class. 




Hindds. < 


Khati'i, Zargar, 1 
Brahman and > 
other Hindds. ) 

Bhatia, Aarora, &c. 


576 

200 


325 
128 


160 
74 


66 

• • • 




Muhamma- \ 
dans. < 


Gtijars 
Chibs 
Syads 
Jats 


225 

200 
100 
202 


116-8 

• • • 

• • 1 

• • • 


56-4 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• ■ • 

• • • 

• • « 


Not classified. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 



The congratulations 



of the village. 



The birth of a son, 

140. On the birth of a son all Muhammadans 
make the same rejoicings and give the same 
presents. 



141. The first person to appear upon the scene is the priest, 

" XJlma," who whispers the call to prayer, " Mng,' 
The priest. ^^^^ ^-^^ infant's ear, and receives Re. 1. He is fol- 

lowed by the ''darwfoh" or servant of the mosque, who receives 4 anas. 



142. When the child is two days old, the "Mirasi" or bard makes, 

and presents to him, a small "kurta" or coat, iu 
return for which ho may receive from wsU-to-do 

people a horse, or cow, or buffalo. He is followed by the tailor of the 

village (the washerman), who brings a parrot of 
green cloth, with a number of green and red 

tassels appended. This is hung up from the centre of the roof of the 



The bard. 



The tailor. 
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room wfiere the child is ; he receives Re. 1. Then comes the sweeper 
»,, ( Musali ), and makes a fringe of the leaves of 

* the "siras" tree, and suspends it across the door of 

the house ; he receives Re. 1. 

143. Among the Varaitch Jats and Chibs, whether Hindu or 
Customs among Va- Muhammadan, it is the custom for the " Parohit " of 

raitch Jats and HindCis. the family, a Brahman, to tie a skein of red thread 

on the right wrist of the child, for which he 
receives Re. 1. 

144. The carpenter must tender his congratulations also, and 

with them he offers a little wooden cart as a play- 

Tne carpenter. ai_ • i. • d i ^ tf 

^ thing ; he receives Re. 1. 

145. The cobbler, believing that there is nothing like leather, 

makes a charm of that substance, a square ticket, 
which is hung upon the child's neck on payment 
of Re. 1. 

146. The potter presents a strange resemblance of a horse 

fasliioned from the clay he handles, and receives 

The potter. -o -» "^ 

147. The "Mfehki** or water-carrier, corn- grinder, and baker in 
The wat€r-man and one, makes a bow and arrows of bamboo, and 

^aker. presents them, receiving Re. 1. 

148. The blacksmith forges an iron anklet as an ornament for the 
„„ ^, , .,, foot of the unfortunate infant, and receives his 

The blacksmith, -o -t 

149. On the 7th day the child is named, and the head is com- 
The ceremony of the pletely shaved by the barber, who receives some- 

7th day. times a horse, or cow, or buffalo. There are other 

expenses too on this day. All sisters and paternal aunts have to receive 
a new suit of clothes each, and a little present of money. 

The Faqir and watch- 150. The Faqir of the village " Takya " and the 
men. village watchmen have to receive their little gifts 

of Re. 1 or less. 

151. After the 40th day all the Faqirs of the village or the 

The feast after the neighbourhood who come in, all relatives and 

40th day. the village servants attached to the family, have to 

be well fed. The expense of this feast varies with the circumstances 

of each family. 
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152. " Sunnat " or "Khatna kama/' dtcumcisioii, is performed at 

^j, . . 10 years of age in the hot weather^ and presents 

umciBioiu ^^ g^ ^^^ made. 

153. Among Hindii Jits in the place of the "XJhna" appears the 
Ctxstom among HindCis. **Parohit" or " Pandah" on the day of the birth, and 

writes the horoscope, and receives his fee of Re. 1. 
Instead of the ceremonies of the 40th day, the Hindus have to feast 
their brethren on the 13th. This is called iie " Dhamin. " 

154. Among the Chibs the " Mirdsi ** presents no coat, and the 
Customs Phb sweeper hangs no festoon of Siras. The mother 

among 8. ^^y ^^^ leave the room in which die was confined 
until six days have passed. 

Ceremony of the 6tli 155. On the 6th evening the ceremony of the 
evening. « Chhathf ' is performed. 

In the room where the mother is, a piece of the wall is whitened 
with rice flour, and in front of it a lamp is lighted, and over the lamp 
is hung a parchment sieve as a target ; by this a woman stands. 

A boy of 10 or 12 with a bamboo bow shoots seven bamboo arrows 
into the sieve, in which they remain transfixed. 

The mother then rises and withdraws each arrow one by one. 
Whilst this is going on inside the house, the girls of that quarter of the 
village and of tiie family collect and sing outside, and receive afterwards 
one or two measures, " topds " of bdjra grain, which has been soaking 
in cold water since the morning, and is called " bhangiir ; " relations 
receive this also. This is a very ancient ceremony, and is observed 
with great care and superstition. 

Funerals. 

156. As these are also one of the chief expenses of the agriculturist, 

, it is advisable to notice them. They form a 
Expenses of funerals. ^^^^^ demand upon his profits, to cover which 

he must either save money or run into debt. 

On the death of an agriculturist, the "Mullah" or priest is called to 
wash the corpse, for which he receives Re. 1 or 2 or 3 according to the 
position of the deceased ; two cloths are used during the ablution, which 
are the perquisites of the " Mullah. " 

The winding-sheet costs, 25 yards " g&rah, " Rs. 2-8, or 12 yards 
" lattah " or " khdsa, " Rs. 4 ; of this the " Mullfih " tears off' enough 
to form a prayer carpet, " Jde-nimaz, " at the grave. In the rest the 
body is wrapped, being tied in three places, and it is then placed on a 
bed, 
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157. The corpses of the young are always covered with a white 

The carrying to the P^' *H?^ ^ ^^^f^' ^ f the upper class, with 
grave, and service. * lunm or turban, value about Rs. 10, or a 

" dosh&lah, " a silk shawl, Rs. 20, or an imitation 
" doshdlah " of Rs. 5 or 10. This becomes the perquisite of the 
" Mir&si " or bard after the burial The grave-digger receives Re. 1 
and a meal. The service is read before the grave, the body being 
placed on a bed with its head to the north, and its fiikce to the west 
and Mecca. The body is always carried by the nearest relationa The 
funeral party forms a line facing the corpse, sometimes three deep ; 
the ^* Mullah " stands in front, and repeats a portion of the " Eur&n," 
calling down a blessing on the deceased. A " Eurfin " and Re. 1 are 
then presented to the '' Mullah " by the heir, with the expression of a 
hope that they may be received as some atonement for the sins of the 
deceased. 

158. The body is then lowered into the grave; it is not placed in 
_, , . , the centre of the grave, but a recess is nollowed 

out at the bottom of the western side of the grave 
along its whole length. In this recess the corpse is placed on its side 
with its ffice towards Mecca. The recess is then closed in with bricks 
or clods and plastered over. Thus in filling in the grave no earth falls 
upon the body. 

Then bread and sweetmeats (n&n-o-halwa) are distributed at 
the grave to the ' - Mullahs'' and beggars ; the latter get also copper coins ; 
rom Rs. 10 to 50 is spent thus. The mourners then return home. 

159. Among the J&ts it is the custom for the bard who takes 

The lament and the ^'^^^ ^^® ^^ *^ *^® house to set up a lament or 
fasting. w*'^^* "nirah mdma," or, in the language of this 

district, " dh4 m&ma." For this he receives 
Re. 1. On the day of a death neither the family nor any relations 
touch food, ntie second day the near relations cook ''d&l," pulse and 
bread and send it to the deceased's home. The third day the heirs of 
deceased distribute boiled wheat ( " ghungni&n " ) to ' the relatives, 
servants and beggars, costing from Rs. 1 to 5. 

160. For 40 days the "Mullah " receives his eveninff meal gratis. 

TheprlBfltandhifldaeB- ^ ^^® ^^®^ ^^ again a meal is distributed in 
the viaite of condolence.' ^^ evening to relatives, " Mullahs " and beggars ] 

from Rs. 5 to 20 are so spent. 

News is sent of a death to relations in neighbouring villages. 
They call at the house of the deceased ( *'mokfinkama" ). They have 
to be entertained at an expense of from Rs. 15 to 400 even, but each 
leaves a small present behind him of from Rs. 1 to 4 per family. The 
income is perhaps about one-third of the expenditure. 
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161. About a year after, among the better classes, it is the cus- 
-^ torn again to distribute a meal to all relations, 
ine anniversary. ^^^ ,, Mullah " and the poor; from Rs. 50 to 100 

is spent on this. This is an optional observance. 

162. Thus the average outlay on the funeral of an adult among 
-, the three classes is from Rs. 35 to 190 or 60O. 

Upon the funeral of children little is spent. 

163. During Sikh rule the expenses attending all the above 
^ . ceremonies much diminished for want of means ; 

Expenses increasing ,, . . ...li-i •. 

again with means. *^hey are now increasing again with the prosperity 

of the people. So long as they are kept within 
bounds, and debt and difficulties are not the result, this can scarcely be 
regretted, as they promote good fellowship, and give all a feeling of 
contentment, and bring all to recognise the advantages of peace, and of 
the stable rule of a strong and moderate Government. 

We may be quite sure that the revival of these ceremonies, and of 
the ability to keep them up with a decent expenditure, will go far to 
reconcile the people towards ourselves. 

164. The prosperity of a district may be safely tested by the 

■D'^^^^A-4. « 4. 4. ^ expenditure upon occasions of this sort: as well 
Expenditure, a test of i_ xi. j. i x« i» j j i j.t_ • ^ i_ -l 

prosperity. as by the style oi food. and. clothing, the numbers 

of the milch cattle and brood mares; or other 

luxuries. 

Games. 

165. Although the people are, as a rule, light hearted, there is not 
qq^q much merriment about them, and they are sadly 

at a loss for amusements and games ; the latter are 
confined to children, and youths who have barelj'- reached manhood. 

There seem to be but four at-all popular amusements : — 

1st. — The " Saunchi, " a sort of prisoner's base, which, played 
roughly, often leads to personal injuries. 

2nd.— Wrestling ( " Kushti " ). 

3rd. — Using the clubs, "Mughdar." 

4th. — Or the " Miingli " or two-handed club. 

These games are generally played in the rainy season in the vicinity 
of the larger towns, when kite-flying is also an amusement of the younger 
children, cock-fighting and quail-fighting of the elders. English games 
were being successfully introduced by Mr. Buchanan at the town 
school, and they should be encouraged. 



_j 
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The contents of this chapter must, I think, add somewhat to the 
general impression that the people are happy, contented, and well-to-do. 



EIPARIAN LAW. 

166. Lying as the district of Gujr^t does between the two great 
-River laws needed rlvcrs, the Chinab and Jhelam, some^ laws or 

rules tor guidance xn deciding disputes regarding 
alluvial deposits are greatly needed. 

167. In my No. 53 dated 13th July 1867, to the address of the 

Settlement Commissioner, and with reference to 

euce"J^°le s^bj^r" '• ^^^^ proposals regar^ng river laws made by 

Mr. Leslie Saunders, the Settlement Omcer at 
Lahore, I advised the introduction of Mr. Ousts River Code, slightly 
modified, as suitable to the district. I wrote as follows.: — 

168. In paras. 179 and 180 of Captain Mackenzie's Settle- 
i8t Revised Settlement "^ent Report, the question is alluded to; and 

lleport, paras. 179 and although the Settlement Officer says " the 

^^^' Sikandri Had Law therefore did not assist 

us in the decision of these suits;" yet he goes on to say— 

** They sometimes concerned opposite villages, but more commonly the 

villages contiguous to one another, or on the same side of the river. 

After a little experience the principles upon which these cases could be 

satisfactorily decided were found to be as follows: — 1st, between 

contiguous villages draw a line from the point where the common 

boundary ends perpendicular to the general direction of the flow of 

the river ; 2nd, between opposite villages ; if the land in dispute be 

newly thrown up, let the main stream be the boundary ; if the land be 

old, the mere changing of the course of the stream cannot be a plea for 

disturbing possession." This seems to me to be practically the 

Sikandri Had Law as in vogue in this district. 

169. The "Warj^fir" system ran only be carried out when the 

entire river, pand and water, has been measured 

im^oLibYe^'^^"'^'*^"' ^^^ mapped, and the boundaries of the villages 

bordering each side of the river are brought 
together upon a common boundary in the centre of the stream. 
This has not been done in Gujrdt, and the rule obtaining is, that 
the alluvial deposit becomes the property of the village to which 
it is adjacent. Were the " Wdrpdr" system in vogue, I doubt whether in 
any instance the course of the river has so changed, and the alluvial 
deposit on one side has been so great, as to extend beyond the common 
boundary, which might have been laid down in the centre of the stream 
at last Settlement. Islands may certainly have been thrown up the 
proprietary right in which would have been well decided under its 
rules. ... . . 
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170. The roles to be found at pi^ 122 of Mr. Ousted Revenue 

Manual meet, I think, all the cireumstancea that 
•p?ropSto!' '^•^ ^^«y are Ukely to occur in Gujrat, and wiU be found 

consonant with the custom hitherto in vogue. 

Under Rule VllI a village that has been washed away i^ll 
recover new land thrown up in the same positioni and under Rule V, 
if the neiy^ land which has been thrown up adjacent to a village, and 
which would, in the ordinary course of things, become the property of 
that village, were found to be too extensive, the surplus can be appro- 
priated by Government (under para VIII of Regulation VII of 1822), 
and either be retained by Government or be made over in perpetuity 
or for a term to any village most requiiing it. 

Instead of laying down that the professional survey maps, and 
they only, should be taken into consideration in fixing the boundaries 
of villages, I would prefer the wider discretion allowed under 
Mr. Gust's Rule IX. It might have so happened that a village of well- 
known size and heavy jama had suffered very much from diluvion 
just previously to the Revenue survey. It would be more in accord- 
ance with the general feeling if it were allowed to recover by alluvion, 
to that extent. Of course the professional survey map would be the 
chief guide, but I would look beyond it if reliable evidence were forth- 
coming. One or two of Mr, Gust's rules might perhaps be somewhat 
more clearly worded, an(^ some additions might be made. 

171. In some villages on tte Jhelam river the "Wfirp&r", or a modi- 

fied " Wdrpdr," system exists. In such cases effect 
on^eXISf a^" Zonld be given to Re^tion XI of 1825 and 

Mr. Gusts rules would be superseded by local 
custom.. 

172. All that can be done in my opinion to alleviate the hardships 

which all residents on the river banks are liable 
nn^'fh^^^laffi^i.^fv^^ to Is for Dcputy Gommissioners to give as much 

on the opposite banks ^ . ^-ii ^ -r> i -ir i_ ° ^^^ /» 

should work together. effect as possible to Rule V, by providing for 

villages that have been washed away either on 
their own side of the water from their own districts, or on the opposite 
side of the river and from some other district, by the judicious convey- 
ance to them of the surplus accretion of other villages. If District 
Officers cordially co-operate, much might be done to provide perma- 
nently or temporarily for proprietors and cultivators who have lost 
their lands. 

173. I found that by connecting the Revenue Survey maps of 

the villages along the banks of the river, and on 
A nver map easily either side of the river, and forming one long 

map for the entire course of the river through the 
district, you could see at a glance the area of each village as it stood 
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SO far back as the professional survey of 1853-55, and the alterations 
effected by alluvian and diluvion since. With this map in his hand, 
and Mr. Gust's rules, the officer entrusted with the duty would have no 
difficulty whatever in deciding all questions upon a sound basis, and 
equitably. 

174. Subsequently to this, my successor, Mr. Wace, in his No. 47 

dated 20th April 1868, submitted to the Settlc- 
of 'mf. W^er^""^^^^' ^^^* Commissioner the final proceedings, writing 

as follows : — 



" The final proceedings drawn up for the ascertainment of the customary 
law concerning proprietary rights in the alluvial lands of the Chinab and Jhelam rivers. 
On the Chinab throughout its course between the boundaries of the Gujrdt district on it 
right (north-west) bank, and the Sialk6t and Gujranw41a Districts on its left (south-east) 
bank, the "Had Sakandri" prevails. The same custom prevails on the Jhelam down to the 
point where the Eharidn tahsil ends. At the point the Barhna nalah joins the Jhelam, 
and owing primarily to the autumnal floods bi*ought down by this nalah, the Jhelam below 
the junction of the Barhna becomes so variable in its main stream, and so destructive in 
its action, that the zamind^rs of the villages on both banks have long since divided the 
alluvial lands permanently between them, and each village has fixed boundary wliich 
is unaffected by the changes the river may take. This is known as the "Wdrpar" or 
*'Bdrji ( or Buti ) Banna*' system. 

"The proceedings as regards the Jhelam were drawn up by myself in concert with 
_- Zultioar All, Extra Assistant Commissioner of Jhelam, who was 

iioworawnup. deputed by the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelam for the 

purpose, and those regarding the Chindb by the Extra Assistant Settlement Commis- 
sioner of Gujr&t and Gujranw^a. 

" The proceedings in both cases have been strictly limited to recording usages which 
^, ,^ ., ^. have prevailed during the past. It is possible, but 1 do not 

Limited to recordmsiuagea. think likely, that points of dispute will arise in future which 
the usages of the past do not meet. But the zamindars on the Jhelam a]ipearcd to bo 
BO far from unanimous in their opinions when new suggestions were discussed, that I 
felt that any attempt to carry through their introduction would result in discord and 
end with litigation, the final orders on which would probably restore the simple old usage.' 

175. Mr. Wace then goes on to show what a strong feeling there 

is among the villages condemnatory of the " Sikan- 

feeUn'^l a^nlt the d^f ^^^ ^^ " ^^^^^> ^^^^ terrible inequalities and 
Btre^ l^uudary.^ ^^^ distress it leads to, and going into all the arguments 

pi'o and con, he finally asks for legislative enact- 
ment, empowering an officer not to enforce existing rights as shown by 
past facts, as by the ordinary action of the Civil Courts ; but to introduce 
a new system, the basis of his awards being not right as previously 
exercised, but a balancing of contending claims. 

176. He also recommends that in future, river held lands, when 

taken up by Government, should be appropriated 
land"? Taovrienr ^^ ^^ «ame manner as other lands for public 

purposes. This is no doubt the only legal course 
and there is no difficulty about it. 

I 
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RIVERAIN LA.V(S, 

The rules and usages recorded by the people were as follow : — 

177. Between the landowners of the Khdridn Tahail and those 
The Jhelam Biver. on the opposite bank of the Jhelam river in the 

Jhelam District. 

1. The main stream is the boundary — ^that used by the boats in 
October, when the river is at its lowest. 

2. Accretion belongs to the village to whose lands it has accrued. 

3. Land separated by the main streamof the river, not washed 
away, will belong to the viUage to whose lands it may be adjacent. 

4. Land thrown up between two main streams should be divided 
between the opposite banks. 

6. If land accruing under Rule II is again separated by the main 
stream, the ownership does not change. 

6. Any doubt about the main stream to be settled — 1st, by the 
rival claimants ; 2ndly, by arbitration ; 3rdly, by the courts. 

7. No owner of land washed away can claim any right to accretion 
on account of the straitness of his circumstances. 

8. The main stream being the boundary, land thrown up apper- 
tains to the village to which it is adjacent imless appropriated by 
Government for tree-planting. 

9. Regarding alluvian and diluvion they will be boimd by the 
Government rules, that it should only be taken into consideration when 
amounting to 10 per cent, of the area or Government demand. 

Between the PhaUdn Tahsil and the Jhelam* District 

L No main stream boundary, the limits of estates, will always 
remain the same ; to be decided by the maps. 

9. Regarding alluvian and diluvion, they will be bound by the 
Government rules, whatever they may be. 

The Chinib Kiyer. 178. Between the districts of— 

Oujrdt and Gujrdnwdla, 

1. The main stream will be the boundary ; the stream in which 
boats ply in ^ Maggar, " (November), 
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2. Accretion belongs to the village to whose land it has accrued 
or become adjacent. If an entire estate is washed away, and is again 
thrown up in the same place, they will conform to the Government 
ordera. If an estate in rear of the one washed away suffer by diluvion, 
it is only entitled to receive by accretion up to its former boundary, 
as shown in the Surveyor's map. It cannot claim more land under 
Rulen. 

3. Any land, detached as it stands by the main stream, will 
remain the property of those who cultivated it Hie year before. 

4. An island thrown up between two main streams to be divided 
equally between the opposite banks. 

5. K land, as described in Rule lY, is afterwards separated by th& 
main stream, it will be governed by Rule III. 

6. Any dispute regarding the main stream to be decided as 
Government thinks best, aud in the way it chooses. 

7. A village which has lost so much land by diluvion that it 
cannot maintain itself, should receive from accretion to the opposite- 
bank sufficient for cultivation, but such cultivation will not give pro- 
prietaiy rigjit. 

8. All land thrown up to belong to the village to which it has 
accrued, without reference to former maps» Government to have no- 
claim for plantations. 

9. Wish the 10 per cent, rate to be done away with, and the 
alluvian and diluvion be calculated and assessed, or remitted yearly. 

Between the districts of Chijrdt and SialMt 
1. The main stream to be the boundary, that in which the boata 
ply in November. But between the vUlages of Kuri and Shikfih the 
boundaries now existing will remain ; as also up the Tavi river between 
the following villages : — 



Rdjpur 

Chak Larham... 

K6tla Farmfinand 

Maddan 

Rangrah 

Surakhpiir Kun 



• • • 



• • « 



ifargolah, 
Bhalihfl. 
Dariya. 
Panjpar. 

Chak Bhagw&n.. 

Shikah 



2. Accretion will belong to the village to which it accrues. 

3. Land only separated by the main stream will not change 
ownership. 
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4. An island thrown up, separating two main streams, to be divided. 

5. The ownership in such an island will not be again disturbed 
by the existence of only one main stream the next year. 

6. Any dispute regarding the main stream to be decided by the 
District Officers in any way they choose. 

7. A landowner, who has not sufficient land left for his maintenance, 
may receive for cultivation from that which has accrued to the opposite 
bank, but he will not acquire the ownership. 

8. Will plant trees on the 10th part of any land over 50 lucres 
which may accrue. 

River villages on the Chindb inter se, 

1. Will be bound by Revenue Surveyor's boundaries laid down ; 
any accretion beyond these to appertain to the village to which it has 
accrued. 

2. Will plant and maintain "shisham" or Other large trees on 
their boundaries in lands liable to river action. 

3. Wish the alluvian and diluvion to be calculated yearly, and 
that the 10 per cent, rate should be done away with. 

THE.BHIMBAR NALLAH. 

mi. T>t.' ^ XT 11 1. 179. 1. The boundaries of villages will 

The Bhimbar Nallah. , . i • j i i a xi.i ^ 

always remam as laid down at Settlement. 

3 .The arrangements for profit and loss within the villages have 
been entered on the back of the " Muntikhib Kh^wat." 

4. Wish the 10 per cent, rule to be done away with, and the 
alluvian and diluvion to be calculated yearly. 

180. I am sorry that the zamind^rs were not asked to adopt a rule. 
The 10 per cent, rate ^^at alterations in the area or the Government 
too broad, 5 per cent. Revenue demand, when amounting to 5 per cent. 
should be adopted. upon either, should alone be taken into considera- 

tion. I always understood them to wish this, and think it should be a;t 
once suggested to them, when they would no doubt agree to it. The 
10 per cent, rule is no doubt too broad, and has led to difficulties, and 
probably to the present proposal that it should be no longer followed, 
and that every little alteration should be considered year by yeai'.. 
The middle course of a 5 per cent, appears not to have been recollected. 
I recommend its introduction now. 
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CHAPTEB VI.-LANDBD TENURES. 



Prevailing tenures and 
internal aebessment. 



181. The following is a detail of the pre- 
vailing tenures and modes of internal assess- 
ment :-^ 



Detail of prevailing tenures and modes of internal assessment 
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2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 






No. 


of estates held 


in 


Detail of estates in wMeh 
assestment ( Bach ) is made 
accordhig to 




Tahsil. 












1 

S3 

JZ5 


m 

1 

i 


m 


1. 


•3 

Eh 


73 




• 

1 


• 


1 


Gujrat 


12 


130 


411 


653 


75 


67 


411 


663 


2 


KhiLriiui .«. ... 


18 


179 


346 


543 


118 


79 


346 


643 


3 


Pbalidn 

• 

Total 


42 


69 


223 


334 


20 


91 


223 


334 




72 


878 


980 


1,430 


213 


237 


. 980 


1,430 



182. Statement No. 16 (No. XVI prescribed ) shows the above 
Statement No, XVI, information in full detail, and gives clearly the 

Appendix 7. alterations effected at this Settlement. 

183. In 155 villages, or 11 per cent., the tenure recorded at last 
Alterations in the Settlement was found to be wrong, and has been 

tenure as now recorded, changed; 13 are found to be no longer zaminddri, 
whilst 6 have been added to the number. To perfect pattidari 24 
have been added, which are clearly held upon customary shares. To 
iraperfecu pattidari 125 villages have been added, 42 being added to 
those held upon ancestral shares, and 41 to those held upon customary 
shares, 41 to those held upon shares on wells, chiefly in the Phalidn 
tahsfl. Those in which the measure of right is possession or "bhyd- 
chdra" have decreased by 139. 

Alterations in record 184. Regarding the internal assessment, its 

of internal asscBsment. system has been changed in 165 villages. 

185. Out of 378 villages in which shares, customary or ancestral, 

V T .*• ^ ^« 4. A were found to be the measure of riffht, in 257 
Equalization effected. ti. n -, °i.i.. 

no equauzation was lound necessary, whilst m 
121 it was effected, in 107 by agreement of the parties, in 14 by 
order of court. 
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Out of 120 Jdgir villages, of which the Revenue is assigned in whole 
or in part, in 111 the Government share is takenin cash only^in 9 in kind. 

186. The great numbers of these alterations are clearly due 
This the result of the ^ the care and intelligence with whidi the new 

drawing up of the pedig- pedigree tables have been drawn out. Sketched 
ree tables. jjj^ ^^ie rough at the time of measurement by 

the Patwdris in the village Daira, in the presence of the proprietary 
body, upon the basis of the old pedigree table of the last Settlement, 
they were cleared . and corrected on the spot by the Munsarims, 
were finally drawn out de novo by the Sadr Munsarim with the assist- 
ance of the rough drafts, and were finally attested and approved by the 
Superintendent. If any change had taken place or were necessary and 
the tenureof the village were found to be other than as it had hitherto 
been recorded, the pedigree table was passed on to the Settlement Officer 
or Extra Assistant Settlement Commissioner for final orders. These 
pedigree tables are now as appreciated by the intelligent body of the 
people as they are by the Settlement staff, who have to rummage the 
brains of the agricultural classes for some faint glimmer of the systent 
of tenure which has governed properties in the village since its founda- 
tion. There can be no doubt that their value will not be under-estimated 
by the courts which may hereafter look to them for assistance. 

187. The question of tenant right has not been gone into de 
Landowner and tenant novo at this Settlement. There was a very 

nght. systematic enquiry at the locstf and the Settlement 

Officer entered so fully into the land tenures of the district in para». 
162 to 176 of his Report, that I will merely glance over the principles 
which guided him in forming his record, and so bring forward the only 
difficulty which presented itself at this Settlement. 

188. Me found the land tenures simple, that proprietary right 
How found at the 1st had lived under Sikh rule, and been profitably 

Regular Settlement. exercised where the Government demand was. 

moderate, but he considered the onus of proof to rest with the party 
claiming the higher status, but not in cultivating possession. He found 
little practical difference between the position o£ some cultivators and 
the would-be proprietors, althou^ the former did not aspire to the 
higher rank. The heritors of estates and subsequent squatters, tha 
" Waris" and " As&mi " or tenant^ had been reduced to the same 
level until Rajah Goldb Singh's governorship, when the original 
proprietors endeavoured to recover their lost position, but failed. 

189. In such iiistances both classes were made proprietors, but 

the common lands were to have been reserved for 
Creation of sub-pro- ^^^ descendants of the original proprietors, and 
^^^^ °^^' the rights of others, who were allowed to possess 

the higher status, were to have been confined to the area in their occu- 
pancy. They were therefore to have been entered in the record as 
" M^ik Maqbuzah " or sub-proprietors. 
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Area in their occu- 190 The area supposed then to be in their 

pancy. possession was as follows, and it is compared with 

the area as it is now found to stand :— 

Statement showing the extent of the cultivated area in the possession 
of quasi sub-proprietors in the Gujrdt District. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


No. 


Parganali. 


Former and present. 


Extent of area in 
acres. 


Percentage on 

total cultivated 

area. 


I 

2 
3 


Gujrdt ... 1 
Ehariih ... | 
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191, The position of the "Mdlik Maqbiizah "in the eyes of the 

Settlement Officer was such as to have made 
tenmSto recorded as another mode of treatment possible, namely, to have 

recorded him an hereditary cultivator, exempted 
from paying more than his share of the Government revenue and joint 
expenses, and with this position he would have been content ; but land 
so encumbered was considered to be of no real value to a proprietor 
whose interest would be confined to a " mere reversionary right of 
possession, — ^a very improbable contingency. ** He was therefore to have 
been recorded as proprietor of the land he cultivated at the time of 
making the record, not as an hereditary cultivator. 

192. The report goes on to say that in the Kh&ri&n ( a mistake 

for Phedidn evidently ) parganah, where this 

la^I^t^u!^"^ ^^^. Of. tW^g^ ^ °^o«t prevalent, a difficulty 

of discnmmation arose from the general consent 
in many instances, at the commencement of enquiries, to accord 
proprietary right to all tenants : — " It was only when the people began 
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to see that a contiaxy course produced the profitable result of '* malikana '* 
that opposition began to be displayed ; and when this had, from the 
merits of the case, to be overcome, the old proprietors, finding their 
loss to be of purely a negative character, have generally acquiesced 
without further demur. " 

193. It was thus that the Settlement Officer ^snrote, but it has 

beenfoundat this Settlement that, notwithstanding 

fltS^eZir"^^^ ^ vi®^. ^^ ^^^ cas^' ^ g^ve». a^ve> and his 

evident intention to solve the difficulty in the 

manner described, this class of occupants were almost universally 

recorded in the Settlement record as fall proprietors, differing in. no 

deorree from the " Waris " or ancestral shareholder. 

194. I laid the whole question before the Settlement Commis- 

sioner in my No. 4s4 of the 25th May 1867, in 

The question conader- ^l^i^h I showed how the enquiry had been con- 

ed. ducted in each tahsil of the district, and the results 

then arrived at. But it was ciear that not only 
had the class, as a rule, been recorded as full proprietors, but that they 
had enjoyed all, or almost all, the privileges of iull proprietors ever 
since. For instance, that in 31 villages in the Phalian tahsil the 
common land had been divided, and that the members of this class had 
received shares like the other proprietora 

195. My proposals for reconsidering the status of these men were 

then given, but it was eventually left to the ances- 
^^No alteration effect- ^^^^ landowners to file suits to place the quasi 

sub-proprietors upon the footing which they 
considered right. The result was that no suits were filed, and 
the class has been again recorded as at the last Settlement, and are, 
de facto, full proprietors. 

196. Tenant rights and the fixation of rents and the area in the 

occupancy of the two classes, are to be found at 
J^^^a^nu"' P^^- 194-199, lat Regular Settiement Report. 

197. An examination of the prescribed Statement No. XIX, Ap- 
Changes in the present P^^^ix 8, shows that in the Gujrdt Tahsil during 

status, Gujrat Tahsfl. the last 10 years the following alterations have 

taken place in the number and kind of tenants, 
and in the area occupied by them : — 

Hereditary cultivators have increased by 632 individuals, the area 
held by them having decreased by 1,542 acres. 

The number of tenants-at-will has increased by 2,160, but their 
area has decreased by 209 acres ; whilst to 221 individuals, the holders 
of 394 acres (not 2 acres each), landowners have give^ leases. Thus 
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the number of tenants has increased by 2,913, or 18 per cent., but their 
holdings have decreased in area by 1,684 acres to 3 J acres per individual, 
showing the pressure of the population and the want of room for expan- 
sion. The cultivation has only increased 11 per cent., and the proprietary 
body has increased in the same proportion as the tenants. Now 2,500 
tenants more than at last Settlement pay their gross rental in cash, 400 
more in kind, but the proportion of the produce taken as rent has fallen ; 
this may be owing partly to inferior land being broken up and to the 
better land being resumed by proprietors for their own cultivation; 4,209 
more tenants pay net rent or proprietary profits (mdlikdnah), cultivating 
2,909 acres less than formerly ; 256 more tenante pay in grain, and the 
area under such tenants has increased by 7,232 acres. 

Tenants not paying proprietary profits have decreased by 1,532, 
and their area by 6,013. There are, however, still 8,485 acres paying no 
recorded proprietary profits. 

198. In the Kh&ri&n Tahsil the number of hereditary cultivators 

IntheKhiriAnTahsa ^^ increased by 306, but the area they cultivate 

has decreased by 634 acres. Tenants-at-will have 
increased by 2,030, the area cultivated by them by 5,841 acres ; 269 acres 
have been given in lease to 110 individuals. Thus tenants have increased 
in number 19 per cent., but the area they occupy only by 11 per cent. 

Out of an increase of 24 per cent, to cultivation, 4,554 more acres 
pay the gross rental in cash, 962 more in kind; of 1,651 acres, that for-^ 
merly paid no rent or proprietary profits, only 325 remain. 

199. In the Phali&n Tahsfl hereditary cultivators have decreased 

In the PhaiUn Tahsfl. ^ ^^^^^f: Tenants-at-will now cultivate 3,473 acres 

more than formerly, whilst 2,080 acres have been 
leased out. 

Land paying gross rental in kind has increased by 2,076 acres. 
Tenants paying net rent or proprietary profits have increased by 5,250 
individuals, and the area paying such profits by 17,546 acres; of 14,600 
acres paying no rent, only 3,500 now remain. Thus the number of 
tenants has increased by 29 per cent., their cultivation having increased 
37 per cent., the cultivation of the tahsil having increased 40 per 
cent. 

200. In the district the result is that 6,611 tenants, who at last 
In the entire district. Settlement paid no net rent or proprietary profits 

pay now upon their holdmgs oi 18,445 acres, whilst 
the total number of tenants has increased by 6,791, or more than 20 per 
cent. ; the area under tenant cultivation has increased only 8 per cent., 
the cultivation of the district 22 per cent. Proprietary-profit-pa3dng 
tenants have increased by 12,400 individuals, and the area of their hold- 
ings by 28,785 acres. The average holding of each tenant in Gujrdt is 
3i acre3^ and in El^&rian and PhcSidn 4 acres, 

K 
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201. Kegaxding the raising of rents. In Sikh times the pt^ 

prietors were badly off. The Kardars used to 
EentB under the Sikh ^q^q fronj the cultivator a share of the produce, 

^^^' sometimes 50, 40 or 33 per cent, of the gross produce, 

and in addition to this the weighman's fees and carriage, and some* 
times " nazaranah " and other piesents in cash. In years of drought, or 
in seasons which had brought locusts, they would take cash, calculated 
at the average payments for past years, either upon ploughs or the acre. 
No protits were enjoyed by the proprietors, save by the chaudris 
and other too usejul men, who would receive very favorable terms &om 
the Government representative. 

202. At the Regular Settlement cash rents were generally fixed, 

A^ jxxi-ii.T> to be paid by tenants upon the same principle as 
Ab fixed at the 1st Re- .!_ x t • i_ xi, i j j x xi. 

gular Settlement. thsit on which the landowners agreed to pay the 

Government demand. In addition to this, pro- 
prietary profits were added, very often by the Settlement oflScial, from 
10 to 30 per cent, upon the Government demand, generally 15 per cent, 
(the soil had something to say to it) ; if more, the proprietor was probably 
-sharper than usual, or had received some advice and assistance from the 
Settlement Department. The landowners were glad enough to get 
^ven this. In some cases, from tenants, who were declared to have a 
right of occupancy, and happened to be relatives of shareholders or 
Syads, Fakirs, and such like, no further rent was taken, and even 
tenants-at-will generally escaped rent, from a fear which the land- 
owners had that they might be bound down for the future to any cash 
rent they might then accept, 

203. Indeed it was also feared that the tenants-at-will, by pay- 
^ ^ , ^ ing rent in cash, might acquire some right of 

J^\Z!^.:el"''^ occupancy ; cash rente being to their vague 

understanding in some way connected with the 
privileges of hereditary tenants ; some few hereditary tenants, and far 
more tenants-at-will, continued to pay in kind. 

204. At this Settlement the landowners in the Kh&n&a and 

. Phalian Tahsils have raised the rents of tenants 

prefeTt^eSl^ment. ^^^h right of occupancy 6 or 10 per cent., always 

with the consent of the tenant. Tenants-at-will 
have generally been called upon to pay the same rents as those having 
rights of occupancy, and changes have been made from cash into kind 
and from kind into cash indiscriminately. 

In Phalidn many leases have bqen granted and taken. 

In Gujrdt the rent of tenants-at-will, which were generally 10 or 
16 per cent, upon the Government demand, have been raised in the 
same way 5 or 10 per cent; those of tenants with rights of occupaacy 
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Rttvcf he&a. often raised from lO to 20 or 25 per cent., and from 15 to 20, 
25 to 30, sometimes even to 40 or 50 per cent. 

The courts generally decreed as above; but by agreement or arbitra- 
tion rents have oeen raised to 60 or 100 per cent, on the Government - 
demaoid. 

The Jats occupying the best lands have generally agreed not to 
raise these rents no^ fixed for 7 years ; the Giijars occupying the lands- 
dependent chiefly upon rain, and other tribes, not for 10 years. 

205. It must be recoUected that tenants-at-will have, as a 

rule, been superseded by the proprietors in the 
demand^alone may"l«a cultivation of all the better land, and that what 
tail reai. remains to them is usually the worst under culti- 

vation.. 

The rate of rent as entQred in our Settlement Record is therefore 
no sure guide to the gross rental. 

A tenant-at-will paying no proprietary profits, but merely the 
trverage rate of the village upon the very worst land, may in fact be 

Saying a heavy rent by lifting a large share of the burden of the 
!,evenue disproportionate to the quality of the land, to the great 
flkdvantagi^ of the proprietary body. 

206. The prescribed Statement No. XVII, Appendix 3, before 

alluded to in para. 65, gives also a good deal of 
A ^^ndS a!* ^^* ^^^^* information regarding the land in the occupa- 
^^^ tion of proprietors and tenants duly classified,, 

and the average size of tiieir respective holdings. 



OaAPTBR Vn.-RBVBNUB-PRBB TENURES AND 

SERVICE GRANTS- 

207. With these remarks on the assigned Revenue of the dis- 

trict, the Map No. 7 in the Atlas, and the letter- 
Atias, Map iso. 7. ^^^^^ attached, must be consulted. 

208. The investigation of the Revenue 
Jfieiffi^ assignments at the last Settlement is thus des^ 

cribed in the Regular Settlement Report, paras* 
154—158 ;— 
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<'154. While this work was in progress in the field, in-doors the Settlement Officers 

"were engaged judicially in an investigation into free tenures 
Free tennre inTesUgBtioiis. and the appointment of lambardirs. The number of free 

tenures was very large. 

** 165. It will be seen that I have plaoed them all under two broad distinctions of 
Natare of free tennreB. nia&E i and in^ons, the former comprised for the most part 

" dharmarths and religious grants for the support of masjids, 
shrines, tombs, &c. Educational or Tillage service grants were few. 

** 156. I think I may state the mode of treatment to have been as follows : — Bond, fide 
Treatment niaaf is were upheld for life imless the incumbent's possession 

was of very late date, say since British rule. Inams and 
" chah&rams '* were resumed and curtailed, consideration being had only to the necessities, 
from their previous habits, of the holders. The lambardari allowance compensated to 
some extent for these resumptions. 

" 157. The effect of this treatment, which was on the side of severity, is not yet fully 
Its eilocts. developed. It might, I am inclined to think, have been benefi- 

cially more lenient. There will be some room for this here- 
after, (as regards the grsmts upheld) as they lapse ; the inamdirs have suffered most.* 
At the time of investigation the nature of the in&m was not, I think, fully apprehended. 
I was myself too much inclined to consider it in the light of a milguzir's profits alone. 
I have since seen that it was more properly only^ a part of a considerable margin left 
to the village manager, or chaudri of the ilaqa, of which malba and other item, which 
we terni illicit gains, formed a considerable portion also. The demeanor of the inimddrs 
at the time of enquiry did not tend to correct this partial view. They saw a genera! 
investigation in progress, having for its principle resumption. They silently acquiesced 
not doubting that their illicit gains would be still obtainable. Subsequentiy, when too 
late, they were undeceived by the exactness of the jammabandi, grounded upon the 
precise khewat paper precluding such exactions. The dissatisfaction is not so great 
as might have been expected, but I think the resumptions might, with greater policy, 
have been more sparing, especially in the cases of the chaudris. 

" 158. The religious grants consist in the grant of small plots, the produce of which 

was assigned for the maintenance of the masjid "ulm^** or 
ReUgious grants. it mujawar." I think these have been weU resumed. If the 

zamlndars take interest in their religion, it is easy for them to place a portion of land 
as a support to their masjid, ** kharij bach." The increased weight of taxation will not be 
perceptible. It is certain, however, that they do not do so ; and in the case of a lapse, 
the burden of maintaining the heir or successor of the former gi*antee falls upon one or two 
of the chief men. The consequences which may arise from this are various, none of 
them unimportant, but all too remote and uncertain to be profitably speculated upon here.'* 

Taking an abstract of the result of the investigations, the folio-w- 
ing alterations appear to have taken place since the last Settlement 
and during the present : — 



* Note.— Since this was written, I have bronght hU the in&m eases again under review, with Tthe objecb 
of le-consiclering any which, from the circnmstances of the cases themselves, and from my own personal 
acquaintance with the condition of the in&mdiirs, might appear to involve hardship. The result has been 
more favorable than I had exjjected. Few men who formerly held large in&ms have been left without any 
portion of them. For the portion resumed, pachotr^ has been substituted ; and, considering the other manifold 
benefits conferred by the Settlement, and the opportunities for bettering themselves which it affords, I do not 
think that the body have any reasonable cause for complaint, and this view is confirmed by the fact that thej 
do not generally complain. A few cases did come to notice where hardship must have ensued upon our 
operations, — ^In some of them from oversight or partial information, which my intimate acquaintance now 
enables mo to possess; in others owing to peculiar circumstances. These I have re-submitted with recommenda- 
tions, which will place the parties on a footing corresponding their rank and status, and equal to that enjoyed 
by others of the same condition and circumstances in life. I hcTs lately given the subject much thought, and 
))eyond this I do not think it necessary or advisable to go. 
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At the last Settlement, in 1,534 cases 9,585 acres of maafi lands^ 
and in 1,801 cases 33,235 acres of in&m, were resumed. 

209. From the tenor of Captain Mackenzie's remarks above quoted, 

and more particularly from the note to para. 157, 

r^tld.'^*""'^*''''' '^' ^* "^^ ^ ^®^^ *^** ^® ^^ ^^^ «'* ^^1 satisfied with 

the resumptions ( which he thought might, with 

better policy, have been fewer ) until he had re-submitted a list of men 

with recommendations for further consideration. He wished to place 

' these men in a position corresponding to their rank and on an equality 

with others in the same condition. 

210. This list was again submitted by Mr. Harding, Deputy 

Commissioner, with a strong recommendation that 
Proposals again ra e. ^^ service grants proposed by his predecessor 

. should be sanctioned. 

I go on to quote from my letter No. lo\ dated 27th January 1868, 
to the address of the Settlement Commissioner, which explains what the 
' result of that recommendation of the Settlement Ofiicer was : — 
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"** 216. In those villages where there is no culturable area I have 

deducted the amount of cultivated area that 

^eir grants made pro- ^j^ receive as head lambarddrs of their vil- 
S)ortionate. , "^ , ii i 

^ lages, and propose that an average income 

should be made up to them, by allowing them to hold a certain propor- 
tion of their own peraonal cultivation at half jama rates, as laid down 
in Financial Commissioner's Book Circular No. 39 dated 23rd August 
1860 (last para). This can be resumed on the death of the original 
grantee, or continued to the successor in his own holding, as Govern- 
ment may think fit, with reference to Ms claims alone. Thus, if the 
successor does not belong to the same village as the deceased zaild^r, 
the head lambardar will still fall into the small plot indm land ; whilst 
this concession of half rates to the zaild^r deceased will be resumed^ 
aoid full rates again obtained* 

*' The amount of revenue which I propose remitting at half rates 
is only about Bs. 800 in favor of 18 individuals, as in the accompany « 
ing Tabular Statement." 

217. This was duly carried out ; all inequalities have been rectified, 

and no jealousies and heart-burnings remain ; and 
Anticipated reeuitB. ^^^ j^^^j eo-operation with the District authorities 

of a large leaven of thoroughly respectable leading men has been, I have 
no doubt, permanently secured. 

218. In 1,452 cases, 11,618 acres have been given in inAm for 
A «,«««* «*fi,^flo^vi,.o village service to zailddrs and head lambardftrs. 

Amount of tne service it.. i ii • j 'xi. /• ± ^ n 

grant, of which the esti- In addition to this, and with reference to my letter 

mated Government de- above quoted, and the inequalities which had to be 
mand is Bs. 6,955. smoothed Over, 1,737 acres of land were granted to 

individuals at half jama rates, the Government demand sacrificed being 
»s. 785. 

219. If the above service grants seem large, the Tabular State-* 

ment at para. 14 shows that they do not equal in 
rcs?m^tt of tel'e^' valu« the actual resmnptionfi since the firat revised 

Settlement during the last ten years. 
When too it is recollected that at that Settlement 42,820 acres of 
ma&n and inim lands, representing a nominal elaim of Bs. 20,162 by 
3,335 individuals, had been summarily resumed, and that recommenda^ 
tions again made by the Settlement and District Officers in modification 
of the above resumptions were never attended to, these grants now made, 
not only on the condition of good conduct, but as remuneration for 
aotual servioes, seem small enough. 

220* I imagine too that, as a rule, wheiv<nice the maifis and in&ms 
Aw in accordance with have been cleared of all superfluous grants by a 
tiM withes o| Govern* systematic enquiry at a Kegular Settlement^ 
°^®^*' Qovemment will not be indisposed periodically to 

restore, at each recurring Settlement^ an amount of rent-fiee land somewhat 
proportionate to the subsequent, resumptionsj i^ in the present instauce» 
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221. Not only do these grants ensure downright active assistance 
Th • t tmt ^ ^^^ Settlement Officer by those whose knowledge 

eirgrea u y. is of the greatest importance to him, but in the 
minds of the body of the people these grants are the sign of a sympa- 
thetic Government. They do not for a moment suppose that we are 
consiilting other than our own interests in making a moderate Settle- 
ment of Land Revenue, and even in the bestowal of fliese favors there are 
but few among them who do not clearly see how we secure quid pro quo. 

222. With regard to the Revenue assignment on the maafi 
The maafi files and files and registers in the district office being exa- 

regieters found correct. mined cursorily, it was found that the grants were 
comparatively few in number, amounting only to 2,600, and that the 
registers were unusually correct. Some few discrepancies and omissions 
were detected, which the then Deputy Commisisioner was anxious to 
rectify himself, but this had afterwards to be done by the Settlement 
Department, and errors have been put straight in this office. 

223. I am afraid that at the last Settlement in a good many cases 
Grants for way-side smaJl Revenue assignments in favor of individuals 

" Takyas" should always have been resumed on their decease when in reality 
be maintained. useful "takyds" were dependentupon them. These 

have been since deserted. I recollect several instances being brought to 
my notice as cases of hardship. No doubt these way-side resting places 
are a very gerat convenience to travellers, who there find drinking 
water or a refreshing pipe provided, and shelter if benighted. 

224. Prescribed Statement No. Ill of the final report (appendix 9) 
Eevenue assignments giv^s full particulars regarding all these revenue 

as they now stand. Ap- assignments and service grants. They consist of 
pendix 9, Map No. 13. g 734 grants, having an area of 28,401 acres, of the 

approximate value of Rs. 25,174. But of this, 3,579 claims, with an 
area of 27,001 acres, valued at Rs. 23,273, are but life and service grants 
absolutely at the disposal of Government, which may all lapse during 
the currency of this Settlement, or at aU events pass again under considerar- 
tion. Five grants of 132 acres, of the value of Rs. 138, are assigned for 
two generations; whilst only 155 grants of 1,400 acres, and of the value 
of Rs. 1,901, have been i*eleased in perpetuity. This is clearly shown in 
detail in the remarks to Map No. 13 in the Atlas. 

225. I have alluded before to the advisability of maintaining 
Future care required way-side resting places, " taky^ ;" and in order to 

in resuming. secure due consideration of the merits of each case 

upon the lapse of some individual madfiddr, I have analysed the exist- 
ing madfis, and shown in how many instances the families of revenue 
assignees are entirely dependent upon the grant and tine one life, and 
in how many instances care will have to be taken that institutions may 
not suffer from the maintaining grant having been erroneously entered 
as appertaining to an individual ; also in how many cases resumptions 
have already taken place, which may possibly have been unintentional. 
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Analysis of the present madfi grants, with reference to future 

resumption or release. 
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Status and cultivation 226. The cultivating occupancy of ma^ddr» 
*y maafidars. and their status ako, is shown in tne remarks io^ 

Map No. 13 in the Atlaa. 

227. Besides the above-mentioned madfis, there are, as shown in 

, Appendix No. 9, 65 entire villages, of which the 

^^*' Government revenue has been assigned to j^glr- 

d^, and in 55 villages the Government demand is shared betweeiLthe 

Government and its assignees. 

The following statement shows in detail these assignments, whether 
in perpetuity or for life, and the value of them.: — 
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X .... 

S28w There are five principal jagirdars, and the position and size 
^ve principal jagfr- of their estates is clearly shown in the Map No. 13 
dars, Map No. 13. illustrative of these revenue assignments. 

Th6 following is a short account of the families of the principal 
jagird&rd in the district. 

22d. Rijah Sultan Khan, tribe Chib, clan Somwdl, the son of 
Rajah Sultan Khin, Sher Jang Khan, whose maternal grandfather 
Chib. was Surkhru Khan, in the service of Rdjah Sult&n 

Khah^ the lord of Bhimber, and in charge of the Kurhi Kari^li tract, 
then a part of Bhimber. Surkhru Khan, having no children, adopted his 
daughter's son, Sher Jang Khan. In Sambat 1866 (A. D. 1808), when 
Ranjit Singh came into power, he received consideration and a j&gir. His 
son is now in possession. He is married and has sons. 

2d0. Colonel Dhanrdj, Extra Assistant Commissioner, is the 
Colonel Dhanrij, Extra adopted SOU of Divdn Kirpd Rdm, of Cashmir. 
Assistant Commissioner. He owns considerable property in Kuhjah, half 
the revenue of which is assigned to him. The grandsons of Sheodi&I, 
the brother of Kirpd R^m, are worthy of the consideration of Govern - 
ment ; they have been glad to earn small pay in the Settlement Depait- 
ment. Colonel Dhanr^ is unmarried. 

231. Nihal Singh, a Khatri, by clan Sdni, £l resident of R&walpindi 
s* N*h4is* hChh married the daughter, and only child, of Sardfir 

chi\. C. 8. L^ Gumiukh Singh Chhdchi, whose family is also 

resident in Kiinjah. From his connection he is 
generally called "Clihfichi. " The widow of Gurmiikh Singh also adopted 
Amrik Singh, the son of Nih^l Singh, and made him her heir. He 
holds in jdgir a small tract of the best land in the bfir. 

232. Sard&r Atar Singh, Khatri, clan Lanbd,, commonly called 
.>4 At 8* h "Lammdn," is the son of Sardar Gurmiikh Singh, a 

Lanbd. ^ ^ ^"^ relation of Sarddr Mohar Singh LanbA, of Khiwah. 

In Sambat 1873 the latter left for Benares on a 
pilgrimage, leaving to Gurmiikh Singh his title, which Ranjit Singh 
confirmed. Sard&r Atar Singh lives in Pindi Ldla, in the Phalidn tahsily 
aaid is quite the gentleman farmer. He has sens. He has a small 
jfigir in Shfihpiir also. 

233 Sarddrs Rdm Singh and Bishn Singh, the sons of Sardar 

S^nUrs B&tii Si h ^^^ Singh, Brahmin, of Kohd,r. The family came 

and Bishn Singh,^ originally from Vad Giirha, a village near Rhotds 

in the Jhelam district. Their grandfather was 
known as Missar Dhannd ; he first came to Kohdr, and his son Kahn Singh 
gave his own sister in marriage to Rajah Ldl Singh, who in return gave 
Kahn Singh the r(tnk of Sarddr and a j^gir. 
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The mother enjoysa pension. The elder son, B£m Singh, holds the 
jagir, and the younger, who has hitherto been at per})etual strife with 
Jus brother^ has been made zaildar of Kohar, at his brothers req^uest. 

234. Sardars Kehar Singh, Mehr Singh, Teja Singh, the three 
8 (Ur K h s* h- chUdren of the late Saxdar Kishen Singh, son of 

and hia brothers. Sardar Dial Singh (Lambah), live at Khiwah, on 

the Jhelam river, in the Phali^n tahslL The 
estate is under the management of the Court of Wards, and the pension 
of the family amounts to Bs. 360 per mensem. 

235. Ram Sam, faqir, whose ^* dharms^Iah " is in the old fort in 
r,, a V ' the town of Guirat, has now received his j^gir 

in perpetuity. The entire income is sj>en.t on 
charity and hospitality. It exists from the time of Ranjit Singh. 

236. The father of Mahant Sant Ram, of Kiladfir, was Giiru to 
ts tR^m R^jah Dina Nath, who endowed the shrine of 

*° ^^ ' "Dhwnni Sahib" with the present jagir, which he 
had himself received from Ranjit Singh. The buildings of the temple 
are extensive, and the name is derived from the smoke of the fire "which, 
fed by fiiqirs, is kept perpetually burning under the dome. 

In addition to the above, who are men of some note and local 
influence, there are among the chaudris or zaUdars many who, as the 
acknowledged leaders of the agricultural community, come more 
prominently forward, and are still better known, such as Sultan Ali, of 
Ajnalah, chaudris Sharf and Buta, Muhammad Khan, of Maghowal. In 
fact, with few exceptions, the zailddrs are within the district all notable 
men. 



CHAPTER VIIL-aBNBRAL CONDITION AND RESOURCES- 

237. In looking at the general condition and resources of the 

A • ultur 1 district, the first and most important to be con- 

* sidered is the agricultural produce, its quantity and 

quality, and the cost of production, the home consumption of the 

agricultural and non-agricultural classes, the market, the exportation, 

the average prices realized. 

538. The productive power, however, is the basis of the assess- 

•n ^ *• ^^^c.^ ment, and the area under different crops, the 

Productive power, • u .i i /.i-i , r > ^ 

yield per acre, the value of the crop at an average 

price current of 30 years, have been carefully arranged for each assess- 
ment circle in the No. VI Statements for each tahsil (Appendix 15), in 
which the present statistics are compared with those .of the former 
Settlement, 
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239. I willliere only allude to the statement given in Appendix 
^, - No. 10, which shows all particulars reffardinff the 

The crops, area and j-zr - j.- •i.TLj-x'i.j.i. 

.^.^^g *^ dinerent crops grown in the district, the area, gross 

produce, value, average produce per acre, average 
value of produce per acre. 

My calculations differ in some cases from those of my predecessor, 
but I naturally believe my own to be more correct. 

240. The rabi crops occupy 58 per cent, of the land, 46 per cent. 
^ _^. , v of the entire cultivation beins: wheat, 8 barley. 

Proportion under eacn ^^ rti^^> / i j.\ i * •^^ '' 

harvest. 3 gran^, 2 tara mira, (rocket), 4 miscellaneous. 

The kiiarif amount to 42 per cent., of which 
bajrah (millet) forms the staple crop, being 19 per cent, of the entire 
cultivation, jowdr (millet) 3, moth (lentils) 4, chari for fodder 4, cotton 8, 
sugar-cane 2, miscellaneous 2 per cent. 

241. I make the value of the gross produce of the district 
/^ J r i.1. K.S, 40,01,631, and the proportion which I take as 

Gross produce of the .i a>« x *^ ^/« 'x* i\ • j-i_ i 

district. lihe Government revenue (initial) is rather less 

than one-seventh, and after 15 years not quite 
one-sixth or 15*69 per cent. My one seventh equals the one sixth of 
other Settlements, my gross produce bemg higher. 

The proportion of seed required per acre per crop, the gross 
produce per acre, and the produce of each ser of seed, is shown in the 
following Statement. The produce of wheat is supposed to be ten-fold 
and of cotton the same. {Vide statement No. 8 on next page ). — 
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No. 8. 



Statement shxywing pi'oporiion of seed used 'per acre, the produce per 

acre, and per siir of seed in the Gujrdt TaJisU. 
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No. 8 — d'Htianed, 



"1-1 
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No. 8 — eoKtiAtied. 



■ M. s. c. M, 8. c M. «. c. : 
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No. Q—coHtiaued. 



I - I " I » I 



M. 8.;i- K. 8. 
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No. 8 — eonehided^ 
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242. Tbe cultivation has been before stated to have increased 
^ , . ^ 39*60 per cent, and the population 41*17 per 

General improvement, xj- -in j-iiTi. v xtx 

^ cent, during 13 years, and it has been shown that 

tlie better dass crops are superseding those of lesser value. 

243r The manured area, however, has increased very little ; it can- 

not altogether be depended upoli, and may be said 
86 o manure. ^ represent only that land which, from its proxi- 

mity to the villages, is invariably manured, and not that which receives 
aji occasional dressing. 

244. No doubt its use is being gradually acknowledged; though 

many Gujfir villages still seem only to use this valu- 
Waete of manure. ^^^q commodity to enlarge the mound on which 

their houses are clustered ; they maintain that it does not suit their soil. 
In many tracts entire village sites might be so utilized with advan- 
tage, and cleared away to fertilize the fields, and new villages might be 
built upon sweeter foundations and sounder sanitary principles. 

245. Much manure is also consumed as fuel, and it will not be 
-.c ^ ^^. \^ until each villa^ce has its wood, covering the villafije 

Manure as fuel to be j ^ x i. ir j. i °j j.t_ x xt? 

vcpiaoed by wood. common and every patch oi waste land, that this 

evil can be remedied. 

The Klikar (Acacia Arabica), than which no tree is more usefiil to the 
cultivator, grows spontaneously illl over the district in any soil, and it 
should be largely encouraged. It requires no water. The loppings 
farm the most useful thorn hedges for the protection of road-side fields. 
The excellent quality of the wood for agricultural implements or fiiel is 
well known. 

246. The trees of the district have been duly enumerated by the 
^j^gg former Settlement Officer in para. 224 of his 

report. The Sissu (Dalbergia Sissu) thrives 
wonderfully, but the hope that the people would rear forest trees upon 
their own lands has not been realized, and the varieties of Acacia are 
the best suited to the waste lands and the habits of the people, as 
requiring no care. 

247. The following statement shows the agricultural and other 
Agricultural produce, produce of the district, the percentage which the 

and its price in the crop bears to the entire cultivation of the district, 
market. and the average prices during the last five years. 

Prices are shown to have been gradually rising in almost every 
instance: — 
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Statement shmving the agricultural produce and average price 

current for Jive years : — 
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248. It may not be out of place here to mention the expense 
Agricultural imple- which cultivators are put to in providing them- 
ments, and their price. selves with agricultural implements, and to show 
the prices of each during Sikh rule and at the present time : — 
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Cattle and their food 
grazing difficulties. 



249. The grazing of the cattle in highly 
cultivated and thickly populated tracts is becoming 
yearly more difficult. From May to 15th June 
the cattle are fed in the stubble of the newly-cut spring crops, or 
in any waste which may be available. From the middle of June to 
the end of July the cattle are stall-fed upon chopped straw, and in 
irrigated tracts upon moth and chari (there called char), which have 
been raised for the purpose. The large cattle-owners send all the 
animals they can spare to the grazing lands in the b^r or on the 
river banks, for which they have to pay about eight anas per buflfalo 
and four anas per cow. 
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In Augast the rain grass has sprouted Those who have grazing 
enclosures feed their cattle there, and others in the fields until they 
are ploughed, and after these are ploughed, the cattle pick up a scantjr 
fare along the edges of the fields. 

In September and October the cattle are in the grazing lands all 
day, and at night they get bundles of chari ; owners having no grazing 
lands feed entirely on chart 

From November to the middle of December the cattle are fed 
in the day time in the stubble fields of the autumn crops, and at night 
upon the stalks and straw or chopped moth. From the 15th December 
to the end of January cattle are stall-fed upon the straw of the autumn 
crops. 

In February, March and April the cattle are fed on gi*een crops ; 
com, sarshaf, maina, sanji, chopped up with sl^raw. 

250. The breed of cattle has been greatly improved in size by 
ImprovementB in the the introduction of the 24 Hissdr bulls in June 

l>J^©ed- 1854 ( vide first Regular Settlement Report, 

para 226). They were three years old when received. I saw several of 
them still alive, wandering about among the herds in 1867, being; 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

The people, who have now a dislike to these huge beasts roaming: 
about ownerless, and doing some damage to the extending cultivation^ 
admit this great increase in the size of the plough cattle, but maintain 
that some disadvantages accrue. They are now supposed to require 
higher and mure artificial feeding than the aboriginal cattle, which kept 
their condition on grazing, and the cows are said to give less milk. 
A somewhat smaller and stiffer herd of bulls would no doubt be greatly 
appreciated and readily purchased, but some individual or owner should 
be responsible for each. The zaildars would no doubt take them. 

251. There are 17 rakhs or Government preserves in the district 
River lands and rakhs, with an area of 22,969, acres, of which about 900 

or Government preserves, are cultivated. The income of these has increased 
as grazing grounds. froni Rs. 3,493 in 1861-62 to Rb. 6,532 in 1868-69, 

and there are 46 belas or river lands whose areas have again increased 
to 9,028 acres, bringing in an annual income of Rs. 4,980. 

252. The rakhs are letting for 5 anas 11 pie per acre, and the 
The rate of lease per belds are letting for 8 anas 10 pie per acre. 

acre. The high value of grazing land may thus be fairly 

estimated, and it seems the more extraordinary, as 13 of the rakhs are 
scattered about the bdr in the Phalidn tahsil, where only 22 per cent, 
of the village lands, exclusive of fallow, are cultivated. No less than 
1,17,000 acres remain to the owners still untouched by the plough, and 
being culturable, produce good grazing. 
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253. Map No. 22 in the Atlas shows the situation of these rakhs. 

Map No. 22 in the their area astd income ; the river lands or belfc 

^^^^' being too small in area to appear upon a map 

on so diminutivi» a scale. They generally fringe the banks pf the 

Ohinftb, one or two being upon the k)wer part of the Jhelam river. 

It is upon these grazing grounds that a large number of villages 
depend for the support of surplus cattle^ those too young for the plough, 
^nd milch kine out of milk. 



254. Besides these, in the Kh&ri&n tahsQ are the Pabbi Hills, 
The PabW HiUs, in now reduced in area by concession to the villages 

the Kh&iin tahsfl. upon their skirts from 39,970 acres to 26,452 ; 

one hundred and seven villages pay yearly for the right of grazing in 
these low hills, the ravinesof which produce, at some seasons of uie year, a 
fair amount of grass, the brush- wood being browsed by flocks of goats. 

255. The lease of this large rakh has. risen from Rs. 754 in 1859-60 
Their income and . to Rs. 3,885 in 1867-68. The villages are roughly 

mode of aseessment. assessed upon an estimate of the number of cattle 

formed by the D&rogah, and graze where they like. 

256L This system does not appear to me satisfactory, as the 
Alterations proposed, villagers constantly compMn that they do not 

graze their cattle, whilst this tax is compulsory, 
whether they do or not. It would be in my opinion far preferable to 
divide the rakh into four parts ( it is already well divided into two by 
the Grand Trunk Road ), and the contracts for each half or quarter should 
be sold separately ; fixed rates for grazing dues being determined by the 
District Officer as chargeable per head or score. The contractor would 
have no difficulty in making his terms with the villages, and all 
expenses of establishments would be avoided, whilst the fixed rate 
would prevent the villages, whose flocks and herds may have increased, 
under moderate charges, from being driven to pay exorbitant prices 
for the only grazing land available. 

I have no doubt too that this income would be largely increased 
and the villagers would be saved much annoyance from the inquisi- 
torial census and the direct taxation by native officials. 

The income, estimated by a small charge upcm each head of cattle 
enumerated in 1865-68, was Rs. 29,000, so that Government takes about 
one-seventh. I have digressed somewhat; but the above remarks regard- 
ing grazing lands for the cattle are a propoa of a question of great 
moment to the zamindlir. 
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257. If Government, for instance, were to decide upon planting 
The necessity they ^^^ growing timber in these rakhs and belas, and 

have become to the to prohibit grazing, the cattle of the district 
^^^^'^^^ would suffer extremely, and numbers would, I 

have little doubt, die of starvation. 

258. The upper classes of the cultivating communities, the w^ell- 
„ . .. to-do landowners, lambardars, syads and others, 

make horse-breeding a source of profit ; most of 
them possess a brood mare or two, and these are improving in size and 
blood. 

259. There are three Government stallions and 22 country-bred 
r, i. ^ n- stallions belonednff to natives in the district, 

Govemment stallions, T^f,ii°iii« 

also 18 donkey stallions. 

The following statement shows that during one year 200 mares 
were covered by the Govemment stallions and 1,827 by the native 
stallions, 588 by donkey stallions. These facts indicate a very consider- 
able amount of wealth, and it is curiously enough shown, in confirmation 
of this, that the Phalidn tahsil, with its immense tracts of uncultivated 
ground and Government rakhs, has the fewest horses. No doubt it 
is the poorest, save so far as the bar tracts are concerned, and then the 
Gondals are mere herdsmen and graziers; — 



Stallions, 



1 


2 


3 


4 6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 




Parganah. 


No. OP Stallions. 


No. OP MABE8 COVERED DUKING 
THE YEAR. 


No. 


Government. 


Country. 


a 

E-4 


Government. 


Country. 






m 

O 

w 


1 

P 


m 

w 


o 
Q 

8 
9 
1 

18 


• 

W 


o 

p 


1 


• 

1 

Q 


•a 


1 
2 
3 


Gujrat ... 
Kharian... 
Phalian... 


3 

t • . 
*• • 


• • • 
■ • • 

• • • 


10 

10 

2 


21 

19 

3 


200 

• • ■ 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• ■ • 

■ • • 


769 

994 

64 


339 

227 

22 


1,308 

1,221 

86 




Total ... 


3 


• • • 


22 


43 


200 


1,827 


588 


2,615 
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260. The number of cattle of all kinds in each tahsil of the 
Knumeration of horses district is given in the following statement : — 

and cattle. 



1 


3 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


13 


18 


14 




• 


Hrad of Gattlk of all kuidb. 


o 

;z5 


1 


1 

1 


1 
& 


1 


i 

4,943 
4,468 
2,784 


i 


Buffalo 
steers. 


1 


A 


1 




1 


1 

3 

8 


GajrUt ... 
SMriAn... 
PhilUn ... 


876 
466 
355 


8,768 
8,699 
2,378 


8,478 
690 
958 


476 
354 
366 


86,810 
44,684 
57,463 


7,831 

3,786 

11,963 


49,998 
49,665 
28,988 


III 


6,199 

18,008 

6,938 


9,836 
9,574 
7,139 


48,683 
1,65,59< 
1,49,481 




Total... 


1,096 


9,886 


6,016 


995 


13,184 


1.88,346 


32,583 


1,38,641 


■ - - 
68,758 


36,186 


36,039 8,68,60» 



They were enumerated at the Settlement census^ and in round 
numbers they are as follows : — 

Camels 1,000, horses 10,000, ponies 5,000, mules 1,000, asses 
12,000, cows 1,38,000, buffalo steers 22,600, bullocks 1,28,600, milch 
buffalos 69,000, goats 26,000, sheep 26,000. 

261. It will naturally enouA be asked what becomes of the 
Disposal of the pro- produce of aU these mares. Only the fillies are 

duce, colts and fiUies. tept by the zammddrs ; the colts are all bought 
up at about a year old for Rs. 60 or 80 each, and are driven off in 
herds by the horse-dealers, who take them down-country, and after- 
wards sell them at the Butesar and other large fairs. 

The zaminddrs are unable, they say, to keep the colts, as they 
become troublesome, and cannot, in the absence from home of the men, 
be fed and managed by the women or children* of the household as 
the fillies are. 

262. If there were in each district an expert native veterinary 
Proposed castration of practitioner, who might be safely trusted to castrate 

the colts. li^Q colts, I believe the people would gladly avail 

themselves of his services, and thus secure to themselves the higher 
prices obtainable for the four-year old geldings at the fairs. I think this 
experiment would be worth a trial in one of the horse-breeding districts ; 
still the people find a ready sale for the colts, and realize their market 
value, though small, at once and without trouble. 

263. In the same way tiie undersized cattle are swept off the 
Undersized cattle country by the Commissariat Agents, and the 

brought by the Commie- owners are relieved of what would be to them in 
^*^^*^* other respects perfectly useless beasts, 

N 
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&64k The Amritsaa- fair stfll yearly furnishes a number of large 
Amritsar fiiir. milch buffalos, and >good bulls might well be 

introduced into the district. The steers are largely 
required for agricultural purposes in the bar tracts, where the wells 
are deep and the soil is stiff. 



District fairs or "melas." 



265. There are 15 "melas" or fairs in this 
district, held at 14 different places, on the follow- 
ing dates : — 



5< 



Date. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
16 



Vernacular. 



1st Thursday in 

Harli. 
Ist Sha^^l 
10th Zulhij ... 
l8t Thursday in 

Hauh. 

1 9th Muharram, 

for 2 days. 
1st Shawal 

10th Zulhij ... 
Every 12th year 

5th Rabi-iil-awal, 
for 2 days. 

1st Thursday in 

Maggar. 
1st Busakh ... 

1st Muharram, 

one night, 
loth Asauj 

1st Shawal ... 

10th Zulhij ... 

13th Zulhij ... 



English. 



IGChJune ... 

4th January... 
13th Maich... 
16th June ... 



Name of place. 



Number of men coUectefl. 



1st Thursday in 

Harh. 
1st Besikh ... 



2l8t April ... 
4th January... 

13th March... 

... 

6th June ... 

17th Novr. ... 

11th April ... 

3rd April ... 

29th Septr ... 

4th January**, 
13th March... 
16th March... 

KJthJune ... 
Uth April .». 



Shahdaulah, close to 
Gujrat. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
GhAzi Ehokhar, 1 mile 
from Gujrat. 

Khangah Hafiz Hydt, 

6 miles from Gujrat. 
Lakhanwal, khangah 

Bdbi. 
Shekh Barh^n Sahib. 
Maghowal, khangah 

Tawakal Shjih. 
Naushehra, khangah Pir 
Muhammad Sacheyar 
Sahib. 
Pindi Miaiii, kh&ngah 

Shdh Eiitab Shdh. 
JelalpCir, Sobatian, Pii- 

Kaila Jogi. 
Ehhnan, Hyid Jimilah 

Shah Sdhib. 
Killadir Mandar, Giird 

Satram Sahib. 
Chakori, SherGhazf, 

Kharian khangah. 
Chak Jani, Kh&rian, at 
the mosque of Shaif 
din GCijar. 
Prang, Kharidn, khan- 
kah Pir Hyat Candahri 
Ker Baba Sammad 
Baba Ntmiana, Phalian 



600 f aqirs are fed. 
30,000. 

2,500 faqirs are fed from 
collection of grains made 
at a " topa *' per house, 

30,000. 

6,000. 

2,600, of whom 700 faqirs 
are fed for 2 days. 

10,000 ; income Rs. 20O ; 
faqirs come from Jalan- 

dhar, Amritsar and Jam ii. 

2,000, and are fed ; in- 
come -lis. 16 or 20 

10,000. 

1,000. 

200. 

3,000 ; income Rs. 500, 

3,000 ; income Rs. 26. 

6;000, for tliank offerings 

io,ooa 



And besides the above, which are connected with shrines and other 
quasi religious edifices, there are more general secular assemblages. 



May be utilized as 
horse and cattle fair. 



266. I mention them as perhaps cattle or 
horse fairs might be got up in connection with one 
or more of them. 
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In Guj rat itself there are three holidays, where a large body of people 
come together at the Dasehrah in Assii, September ; at the Basant, Phag- 
gan, February ; at the Holi in Chetar, March ; and at Jalalpur Jatan 
on the 14th Chetar, March, a fair is held in Maha Ndnd's garden, and 
on the 1st Besakh, 11th April, fairs are held on the Chinab river at the 
Kuthalah and Waarabdd ferry, and that of Qadirabad.in the Phalian 
tahsfl. 

These fairs are all without any advantage, save to those who owa. 
or have charge of the shrines, but they might be utilized. Faqirs 
collect and are fed, and sometimes dance, and the zamindars play at 
certain games> of which " parkauri " ( a sort of prisoner s base ) appears 
the favorite. 

The people would do what they could to support a . horse and' 
cattie fair-; and if it were but local in the district, and not numerously 
attended by outsiders^ it would still be of great advantage. 

2fr7. The district is peculiarily well situated fbr trade. . The- 

FacUitie. for trade. -n>lf ' f^^'^' T T.^f' ^' >"™'- °^ ^'f^ J"T 

the Chmab and Jheiam nver& in country boats 

to ready markets in Sindh ; Pind Dadan Kh^n appears to deal most 

largely with the PhaUdntahsiL The Grand Trunk Road, passing through 

the- nortihern portion of the district, drains the tracts which are more 

remote from the two great rivers, whilst the Bhimbar route from Caahmii: 

passes from the north down upon Gujrdt, and the salt line from Pihd/' 

Dadan Khan to Lahore passes through the southern or Phalidn tahsfl. 

It is not to be wondered at that prices have risen with the prosperity 

of the province^ 

268. Details of the imports and expoi-ts in 1867-68 of the entire 
_ ^ _ ^ district are given in the accompanying tabular 
Imports and exports, statement No. 9. The total imports amount in 

value to Ks. 4,68,000, and the exports to Rs. ff,71,000 :— 
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No. 0. 

Statement duywing Uie imports and eocports ofprodnce, d;e. iiv 

Oujrdt District. 



1 


2 




3 


. 1 . 


6 




Name of article. 


Trade. 


1867-68. 




No. 


Weight. 


Value. 


Remarks. 










M. 


S. 


c. 


Bs. 




1 


QU 


-I 


Import ... 
Export ... 


550 
6,230 










11,750 
1,33,400 


From Jamtl 
territory. 
Exported to Amiitsar, 


f 2 


Woollen Sc pash- j 
mina goods. | 


Import ... 
Export ... 


... 


... 
.. a 


• • • 


a.a 

2,00,000 


Exported to Ditto. 


4 

6 

4 


Wheat 
Salt 


-1 


Import ... 

• 

Export ... 
Import ... 
Export ... 


... 
1,34,576 
6,978 

... 


... 




... 


• • • 




• • • 


... 
2,90,446 
22,194 

... 


Ditto to Mnltin and 

Sakkar. 
From Pind Dadan 

Khan. 


5 


Gik 


*** 1 


Import ... 
Export ... 


5,314 
5,000 










20,204 
15,000 


From Jamfi territory 
and. Sialkdt District 
Exported to Moltan. 


6 


Thread 


••• \ 


Import ... 
Export ... 


... 
730 


• • • 




..a 




... 
14,600 


Exported to Molt&n. 


7 


Timber 


•• • ^ 


Import ... 
Export ... 


91,310 
*•• 




• .a 




• • • 


43,190 

• • • 


From Jamii territory, 
and consumed in this 
district. 


8 


Cloth 


*** 1 


Import ... 
Export ... 


... 
... 


... 
... 


• • • 

• • • 


56,675 
••• 


From Amritsar and 
Lahore. 


9 


Iron 


•• > \ 


Import ... 
Export ... 


17,000 




... 




. • a 


1,35,000 

• • • 


From Amritsar, 


10 


Gold and pilver •! 


Import ... 
Export ... 


*• . 


••• 


a . a 
• .a 


15,500 
*. . 


Ditto Ditto 
and Lahore 


11 


Silk 


r 

1 


Import ... 
Export ... 


20 
... 




... 





12,656 

... 


Ditto Ditto. 


12 


Shakkar 


...{ 


Import .. 
Export ... 


5,802 
• . • 




• » a 




• • • 


25,010 

• • • 


From Jamtl territoiy 
and SMlk6t. 


13 


Sagar 


...{ 


Import ... 
Export ... 


4,695 
• • • 




• • • 




• • ■ 


55,102 

< a a 


From Amritsar. 
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Ho, 9 — «Mttiinied. 



Name of article, 



t leaned cotton 

i Sajj) 

( Cotton seeds 

' Sil and Darr&a - 

I Mbog 

I High 

) Tarmerick.Hnldf ' 

. Wool . . ■ 

t Sheep and goats ' 

; Skins 

I Cbaras 

; Spices 



Import 

Import 

Export 
&nport 
Export 
Import 

Import 

Import 
Import 

Export 
Import 

Import 

Import 
Export 



3,000 
8,000 



Exported to Malt^ 
ana Bokkar. 
From ShibpCu district. 



Exported to Mult&n. 
From Jfuei teiritoiy. 

Ditto Ditto, 

Ditto Ditto. 



From Jamil territoTy, 
Ditto Ditto. 
Ditto Ditto. 



From AmritBar. 
Exported to Mnllin, 
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No. 9 — wufiBMnf, 



Name of article. 



Import 

Import 
Export 

Import 
Export 
Import 
Export 
Import 
Export 
Import 

Import 
Export 
Import 
Export 
Import 

Import 
Export 
Import 
Export 
Import 
Export 
Import 
Export 



Weight. 




V. 


3, 


c. 


E 


" 


" 


622 








Tarlls. 

C0.400 
M. 

237 











1,900 " 2,f 



1,800 
1,260 
1,460 



From Sbi>hp(tr. 
From CibuL 

Exported to Hultaii. 

From Amritsar an< 
Alult£n. 

From Qujiiawala. 



Exported to Moltin. 
From Milw£. 



Ditto Ditto. 



Ditto Ditto. 

From Jamti tenitory 



Exported to Amritear. 
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No. Q-^conchided, 



I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




VT ^ A • « 


rvi V 


1867-68 


(. 




No 


. Name of article. 


Trade. 






Remarks. 








Weight. 


Value. 










M. 


S. 


c. 


Its. 




iO 


Kusamba, j 


Import ... 


.•* 


•• . 


• ■ 


• •.. 






( Safflowef) I 


Export ... 


25 








500 


Exported to Amritsar. 


41 


Rawiln( millet) ] 


Import ... 
Export ... 


80 

■ a* 




• • • 




• • • 


160 


From Jam(t 
territory. 


42 


Ginger ... i 


Import ... 
Export ... 


50 

• • • 




• • • 




• ■ • 


250 
• . > 


Ditto. 


43 


Zxra ... i 


Import ... 


12 








192 


Ditto. 




1 


Export ... 


••? 


• • • 


• • ■ 


■• . 




44 


Pomegranate seed I 


Import ... 
Export ... 


20 
••• 




a. • 




• • • 


80 


Ditto. 


45 


Violet ... i 


Import ... 


20 








4,000 


Ditto. 




( 


Export ... 


••• 


• • • 


• • • 


■ •« 




4C 


Bfdani ... i 


Import ... 


1 








20 


Ditto. 




1 


Export ... 


.• . 


• *• 


• • • 


• • . 




47 


SafEron ... ■! 


Import ... 


2 








50 


Ditto. 




1 


Export ... 


••• 


• • • 


• . . 


... 




48 


Moth ... i 


Import ... 


50 








76 


From Jhelam. 


49 


Bajra ... | 


Export ... 
Import ... 
Export ... 


64 

• » • 

280 




• • • 






• • • 




9C 

420 


Exported to Plnd 
Dadau Khan. 

Ditto. 


50 


Hemp ( Sutli) \ 


Import ... 
Export ... 




• • • 

• • • 


■ • • 

■ • • 


• • a 

150 


Ditto. 


51 


Path', ( sack ( 


Import ... 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


... 






cloth ) 
Total ... 1 


Export .. 


... 

■ 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

... i 


200 

1 


Exported to Pind 
Dadan Khan. 




Import ... 

Export ... 


... 
... 


1,67,861 1 
".,71,175 1 
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The external trade is chiefly with the following towns and 
districts : — 

269. The Jamu or Cashmir territory gives ghi, gur, timber, 
ni ;i '^^, n x.^1 sliakkar, some pulses, termeric, wool, sheep and 

Trade with Cashmir. . * . , ^ ' . x i i 5 xi • 

goats, skins, charas, spices, great deal of this 

is through traffic, and it receives nothing in return. 

270. , Amritsar and Lahore take ghi, wool, oil-jars of skin " kuppa," 
With Amritsar and sacking, and provide English piece goods, iron 

Lahore, gold and silver, silk, sugar, spices, soap, solme 

indigo, cattle. 

271. Multdn and Sakkar take wheat, gur, thread, cotton; cotton 
With Multan and seeds, soap, country cloth, oil, and provide only 

Sakk^.. indigo. 

With Pind Dadan 272. Pind Dadan Khan takes grain of all 

Kh&n. kinds, and provides salt. 

Shahpur "sends sajji and opium ; Sialk6t sends shakkar ; Hazard 
sends termeric ; Gujranwdla sends copper vessels ; and Cabul such 
dried fruits as are required. 

The trade is just what might have been expected In a thoroughly 
well-to-do agricultural district, with only one town that boasts any par- 
ticular manufactory, that of Jalalpur, where shawls are made by Cashmir 
artizans for the Amritsar market. This trade, however, has been long 
on the decline, and shows no sign of revival. 

TT «,« Tbro«„f-«f«^n 273. The home manufactures of different 

Home manuracture, -i • -i i» i ii • i • xi 

kmds of cloth is shown m the accompanying 

statement No. 10. • 

8,672 looms are working in the district, being about 6 per viUagft 
on an average. Ten kinds of cloth are manufactured, and each loom pro- 
duces in the year about 2,135 yards of cloth. The yearly wa^es 
received by the weaver being Rs. 77, or about Rs. 6-8-0 per mensem. 

Country cloth, to the value o£ about Rs. 15,32,000, is consumed in 
the district, whilst about Rs. 2,08,600 worth is exported. 

English piece goods, to the value of about Rs. 57,000, are yearly 
purchased in the district. It would seem as if there were a large 
market for good coarse fabrics, such as are used by the country people, 
and that imported cloths may displace much more the hand-loom 
products of the villages. 

The following statement gives some details of these manufactures. 
The number of looms in each tahsil seemsto be in proportion to the 
population : — 
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27*. The local trade of the four principal markets in the district 
Local markets and ^® shown below, and it may be relied upon, — 
their trade. Statement No. 11 : — 

No. 11. 

Statement showing the trade of the market towns in the district of 

OujrdL 



8 



4 



6 



8 



I 



Articles of 
mexchandize. 



8 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 

12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 



Sugar 

Giir 

Shakkar 

Haldi (turmric) ... 

Wheat 

Indigo 

Country cloth ... 

Salt 

Majith 

Cloth 

Woollen 



Wheno* imported.. 



In the markets DUBiKa the year 1867. 



••• •■. 



Gadh, in Hoshi&rpfir District, and 
I Darp,inSialkdtandGurdasp{ir ... 

Si&lk6t, Bajw&t, and Jok&lian, in 
Gujr&t ... ... ... ... 



Darp and Bajw4t 

Haz&r& and NainAk6t, in GunUsptir 

Gujr^t District 

Mult&n and Khdrjah 

Jamd and GujrM Distriot 

Find D&dan EhAn 

Derah Ismail Eh4n, Koh^t and C&bul 

Amritsar ... 



••• ••• 



• •• •• • 



••• ••• 



•■• ••% 



• • • • • ■ 



Sajji 

Soap 

Medicines ... 

xea .li ... 

Charas 

Honey 

Cennamon, large ) 
black iieppers > 
andzir4 ...) 

Mushk 

Violet 

Ghi 



••. ... 



Amritsar, Niirpiir, in Gurdispiir, and 
Jamti 



... ... 



•■* ... 



1 ^ 



Jhang and Ghini6t ... 

Amritsar and HasUnw&lah, in Gu jrat 

Miscellaneous places 

K&ngra, Cashmlr and Amritsar ... 

KiUii, Jamd territory 

Batfilah, Jamd territory 

Amritsar « ,i. 

Kdlii, Jam A territory 

Cashmlr 
Gujr&t District 



... •*• 



... ... 



Totel 



•I— • 






6,000 70,000 



6,000 
3,0t0 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
40,000 

6,000 

1,600 

600 

6,000 



16,000 
20,000 

1,00,000 

6,000 

10,000 

20,000 

2,000 

15,000 

80,000 

2,000 

600 

«ai 

700 

1,000 

700 

2,000 

7(^0 
1,000 



81,600 



•5* 



1,000 
1,000 



600 
1,000 
1,000 

400 
1,000 



1,000 



I 



•8 



600 6,000 80,600 



1,000 



8,000 
6,000 

• ■ • 

4,000 

• • • 

20,000 



26,000 



28,000 

24,000 

2,000 

1,12,000 

16,600 

16,000 

29,000 

8,400 

76,000 

86,000 
8,600 
1,000 
6,000 

700 
1,000 

700 

2,000 

700 

1,000 

26,000 



2,96,600 7,400 



69,000 



4,64,500 
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The order in commercial importance of the trade in each article 
is — 1st, saccharine matter ; 2nd, wheat ; 3rd, piece goods and cloth ; 
4th, wool and woollen fabrics; 5th, salt; 6th, ghi;7th, indigo; 8th, 
country cloth. 

275. The accompanying statement No. 12, showing the bill trans- 

Bills transaction with action in the Government Treasury during the last 

tlie Government Trea- ten years, is of some little value in judging of the 

®™T^- transaction between Gujrdt and other parts of 

India. Considerable fluctuations in the sale are noticeable : — 

;2 )*8^jvaiaH I 
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276. The district also profits by the increased traffic along the 
Increased traffic, Grand Trunk Road, a ready market being avail- 
Chmab bridge of boats. able for a larger amount of produce than formerly. 
The following statement shows how the lease of the Wazirab^d ferry- 
over the Chinab has more than doubled in the last 10 'years, rising 
from Rs. 10,750 in 1858-59 to Rs. 22,586 in 1867-68 :— 

Statement showing the income of the Ferry lease over the Chinab 

at Wazirdbdd. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




3 

-a 
m 

o 


i 

§ g 
o *^ 


Annual expendituees. 


x£ 

1 


i 

^ 
p 




^ 


h to 




1 


Bemarks. 




f 


Ks. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


• 

Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 




1 


1858-59 ... 


10,760 


6,884 


9,434 


16,318 


• • • 


5,668 




2 


1869-60 ... 


15,600 


7,063 


8,549 


16,602 


• • • 


2 


Boats built. 


3 


1860-61 ... 


18,040 


7,298 


4,579 


11,877 


6,163 


. • • 




4 


1861-62 ... 


21,500 


7,126 


6,185 


13,310 


8,190 


• . • 




6 


1862-63 ... 


18,621 


7,178 


6,958 


13,136 


5,885 


... 




6 


1863-64 ... 


19,000 


7,023 


18,640 


25,663 


• • • 


6,663 


Do, 


7 


1864-65 ... 


21,050 


7,466 


17,041 


24,507 


• • • 


3,457 


Do. 


8 


1866-66 ... 


24,293 


7,492 


13,480 


20,972 


3,321 


... 




9 


1866-67 ... 


26,233 


7,165 


16,871 


23,036 


3,197 


... 




10 


1867-68 ... 


22,586 


7,053 


14,068 


21,121 


1,466 


... 






Total 


1,97,673 


71,737 


1,13,805 


1,66,642 


27,821 


15,659 


Net surplus 
12,131 



Sale of spirits and 277. The consumption of spirits and drugs 
drugs. may also be viewed as some test of prosperity. 

The following statement shows both leases to have nearly doubled 
in these ten years : — 
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278. Debts. 
In each Tahsfl. Registei'ed debts of Zaminddrs. 



^ No. 


Tahsfl. 


1865. 


1866. 




1867 




1 
2 
3 


Gujrat 

Kh&rian 

Phalian 


51,482 

6,536 

18,303 


15 
7 
4 

10 



3 


3 


79,889* 

5,203 

14,934 


1 

15 



1 


6 
6 


''I 


1,38,425 
19,493 
92,030 



12 

1 

13 


a 

9 





Total ... 


76,322 


1,00,727 


2,49,948 


9 



279. It would seem from the above that the debts had increased 
Increase how account- as the Settlement operations advanced. No 
ed for. doubt the litigation induced affects considerably 

the purses of the agriculturists, and the constant absence from homa 
and attendance at the courts of the headmen, zailddrs and lambardars 
bripg with it some expenses, but the people account for the great 
increase in registration by saying that the debts hare not really 
increased, but that the advantages of registration are now perfectly 
clear to the money-lending classes, as the disadvantages are to. the 
borrowers. The latter, safe at their homes in distant villages, were 
never at a loss to find some excuse to prevent their going to the tahsil 
for the registration of their debts, and a man must have been very hard- 
pressed indeed before he would find it convenient to meet his creditor 
at the Registry office, and commit himself by a formal deed. 



280. The attendance of the borrowing classes at the Settlement 

Courts was an opportunity not to be lost by the 
money-lenders, who, accompanying their debtors 
to the tahsils, made them not only register the 
debts of the year, but the balances of their 
accounts and the unpaid debts of former years. 



Attendance at the 
Settlement Courts taken 
advantage of. 



281. Whether the indebtedness is greater than in other districts 
. . cannot be judged of without the facts, but a 

No comp aimng. more uncomplaining lot of debtors cannot well 

be found. If the registered debts are Rs. 2,50,000, the unregistered debts 
must amount to half as much again, in all to more than half the 
Government demand for the year. But the Government demand 
being only one-sixth pf the gross produce, one-fourth of the latter is 
only liable for debts and LaSid Revenue, and a large margin is left. 

282. I am sorry that I have no details of the liabilities of the 

two classes of landowners and tenants with and 
t ibe^^' °^ *^^ different without rights of occupancy, but the distribution 
^^ ^^' of these debts over tribes and clans is as follows 

in the accompanyiog statement No. 13 :-^ 
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No. 13. 
Registered debts of 



No. 


T.hia. 


Tribfc 


Amount ot 
debt, in 1SC5. 


1 

Amonnt ot Amount ot 
debta in 186«. ' dsbt. in 1867. 








Ba. A P. 


Ba. |a.|p.! Ba 


A 


P. 


1 


Qujrit 


WBraitoh 


15,892> e 6 


31,597101 6,1 43,209 


14 


a 


2 




QllJM 


7,»23'l2 6 


13.564 


S o:| 27,BoB 


2 





3 


» 


Hiu. umfndira 


27,«';- 9 


34,627 


2 0. 67,059 


IS 


6 






Total ... 


51,1 J 15 





79.889 


71-6 


1,38,425 








1 


KMiiin. 


a(ii« 


i,';"i3 





U26 


"Jt 


5.734 







2 




Hua.Z<im£Ddir>,., 


2,,;>.7 


3 


2,84B, 


1 e 


9,268 


! 





3 


.. 


Chib 


2,-nilO 





1,2211 


i» 


4.491 




9 






Total ... 


e,-,.i.'. 7 


3 


S.203 1 


5 t. 


19,493 


12 


9 


1 


PUliin 


Waraitoh 


895 


10 


(, 


806 1 


3 (■ 978,11 





2 




Giijar 


... 


. 




187 


1 i< 244:12 





3 




Tirar ... | 


8.837 


4 


4.839 


B, 1' 47.458 1 





4 




Qondal 


4,822 


14 


4,547 1 >• 14,U2;i5 





& 




Rinj«h 


2,176 


4 


2,S231S <' 12.048 







6 




Ariin 


77 













7 




Sjada 


276 


o: 




\ 1 ■2;405 


4 





« 




Sikh Babrpii ... 


126 0, 










» 




BShia 


244 8 


■■■ 62 


B (1 i;623 


11 





10 




PathAn 


39! 4: 




13P 








11 




Hangat 


496, 0, 


""3601 


2 1' 1,688 


9 





is 




Gbalt 


212 8, 




894 


7 





18 




Ghman 


98 0, 




... 






1* 




Uhaddai 


200 ol 




144 


12 


6 


IS 










'" 66 








16 




Chi.htf 






93 








17 




BiKhb&n 








113 








18 




Dilgal 








ISCl 


n <| '1865 








19 




A«£n 








64 


> II 96 


8 





20 




Bhand 








69 








21 




Bhagat 








69 


> " "'260 







23 




Lak 








734 


. II 2,068 








83 




Moghal 








100 


574 






21 




Bathant 








132 


\ V 243 


12 





!S 




Kwlhar 










838 







26 




Gidpir 












148 








27 




Khokhar 












1,845 






28 




Maliit 












487 


e 





29 




Natir 












425 


8 





80 




KWl 












76 


14 





31 




m 












85 





9 


32 




Bin 












800 








33 




H<kan 












181 








34 




Sbokh 


... 




... 




.'.'! 1,193 




1 
IS 





Total ... 


18,803 


4 





14.934 





92.030 


9 






Bbujd Total 




10 


3 


1.00.727 


1 


2,49,948 
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283. Thus, notwithstanding the apparently prosperous condition of 
mv . J vx J * the district, the people are no doubt much in debt. 

The indeDteanesB of , , , • . f« *^ /• i j i j i ^ • i 

the people. ^^^ ^"® registration oi bonds had largely increased 

in 1867, as shown in the statement. 

284. That the debts of the Gujrdt tahsil are so much greater 

c than those of Khdridn is probably due entirely 

Some reasons given. i.ii i /..i ^I'^-in *^ 

to the character oi the people and the money- 
lenders. 

Gujrdt "sets up for being quite a cut or two above" the other tahsils. 
The chaudris and leaders of fashion frequent the courts, visit the 
European Officers, come up to town daily if living near, periodically 
if at a distance, and quite look down upon the more unsophisticated 
rougher, and in some cases (no doubt) more honest, though always less 
showy, village notables from Phalidn or Kharian. 

The lambardars and proprietary bodies follow the lead, and do 
not consider themselves worthy of the name of zamindars if they have 
not their banker, and a running account with him. 

285. No doubt too the yearly increase to the already heavy popu- 

. . lation is telling, and the consequent minute sub- 
Increase opop ion. ^iyis^Qj^ Qf lai^g iea(jg ^Q ^ifl^Q^j^igg Thcpopula- 

tion has increased between the census of 1854.and 1868 19 per cent., whilst 
the cultivation has only increased 11 per cent. Constantly I have noticed 
a strange contrast in the dress and manner and tone of two lambarddrs 
or proprietors whom I knew to be of the same stock, if not actually 
brothers, and often the explanation given by my informant, as I left the 
village, has been that the one has no family and keeps his tenants-at- 
will, whilst the other has had to portion out his land for the maintenance 
of six sons with separate houses and rising families. 

286. I regret that I have never seen my way towards doing any- 
Attempts should be thing for the removal of the superfluous population 

made to equalize distri- into the less cultivated tracts, where each able- 
b^tion. bodied man is an additional strength to a weak 

community. 

Several times I have been asked for land in the b^r, once by a 
whole village, and I was half led to hope that in assessing the culturable 
grazing lands I should have opportunities given me for locating new 
villages on long leases, but land even there has acquired such a value 
in the eyes of the people, and perhaps indeed has become such a necessity 
for the grazing of their large herds of cattle, that I believe they would 
have accepted any assessment rather than have made room for strangers, 
regarding whose proposed subordinate tenure I dare say they were any- 
thing but satisfied. 

287. I have often thought that something might be done by 
t ti t f • introducing statute fairs in connection with cattle 

yea e air , ioivs to be held about the season when tenants-at- 
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Will are generally ousted. These might then be enabled to leave their 
rack rented lands, and make more favorable terms with other proprietors. 

288. The money-lenders of Qiijr^t too are moi*e "aufait" at the 
1 a f workings of the courts, and few accommodate any 

Gujr^?^^^ ^^ ^^^ those with whose families their connection 

may have existed for generations, save under the 
security of the duly stamped and registered bond. 

289. In Khdrian the old style of thing exists, people are less 
o. . ^ xi_ T-X.JL " expensive in their habits, and the population has 

state of the Khiriaa * - - mu vT n x 

taUsiU some room for expansion. Ihey nave no wells to 

sink or rei)air, and their cattle bring them in some 
profits upon which the grain-dealer does not get such a ready hold. 

290. In the Phalian tahsfl, again, where wells are numerous, and 

Of the Phalian tahsll. ^}'^ ^^oil is generally (save in the Bar and Bet- 

Jbelam assessment circles) less productive than 
Gujrat, and more difficult to work than the lighter soils of the Khaiidn 
tahsil, the expense of agriculture, particularly in bullocks, must be 
greater, and the result is that the debts are heavier. There is also 
another reason in the fact that the cultivation has much increased, and 
this means new wells and fresh cattle, both unpaid for. 

291. Still the people say that under Sikh rule they only existed 

state of the case under *\^«"g'' *^" money-lending class; each cultivator, 
Sikh rale. whether proprietor or tenant, always touud him- 

self in debt to his Khatri for at least a six months' 
supply of household necessaries, such as cloth for clothes, oil, salt, aud 
even grain for seed or food, and cash for occasional emergencies. For 
interest on their debt, the Khatri received all the produce of the land 
at a price current of his own, which gave him at least two anas in 
the rupee profit; accounts were never closed by the agriculturist, who 
always found himself on the wrong side ; each new money loan started 
with an immediate addition of J per cent, interest, and was only 
satisfied with a further 12J per cent, interest every six months at 
harvest time. 

292. And so it was at the commencement of our rule, but now 
ImproTen,ent«Klor the/ say the connection between the two chases 

British rale. is daily becoming weaker, and that a large propor- 

tion of the agriculturists have shaken themselves 
free. 

I have always thought that the institution of weekly market days 
in the principal towns, when the cultivating classes might have a ready 
opportunity given them for bringing their own produce into the market, 
would do much to make the agriculturists independent of the money- 
lendera. Tliere could be no difficulty in the experiment. 



B^M^ki^k^ 
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CHAPTER IX.-THB PRBOBDING- SETTLBMBNTS. 

293. The history of the former Settlements of this district is ad 
Assessments before and foUo ws, taken from the printed report of the revised 

after annexation. or 1st Regular Settlement by Captain Hector 

Mackenzie, and it is as well to obtain therefrom a glance at the con- 
dition of the district at annexation and its treatment since. I refer to 
each paragraph of Captain Hecter Mackenzie's report. 

294. Para, 89. — The Sikh system grain payments in exceptional 

instances money rates, one-half of the produce being 
The Siku system. considered the Government share, in the poorer 

villages one-third, in the bar and tracts (expensive to break up and 
cultivate) one-fourth. 

295. Para, 90.— Then came in 1846 the first Summary Settlement 
- , J « ^ a of Lieutenant Lake, Assistant Resident, a summary 

Ist and 2nd Summary .it j i i» j.v 

Settlements. money assessment based on the averages oi tnree 

previous years. 

296. Para, 91. — Followed by annexation in 1849 and the second 
Annexation and 2nd Summary Settlement by Mr. Melvill, Secretary to 

Summary Settlement. the Board of Administration. Although the 

Government demand was reduced, it was unequal, 
too high, and, having been effected at Lahore with difficulty, could not 
stand. 

297. Para. 92. — In 1851 a revision was attempted unsuccessfully. 
Attempted revision. *^d then cancelled. In 1852 Sir Henry Lawrence, 

the President of the Board, recorded a memoran- 
dum ( given m extenso in the first Regular Settlement Report ) upon 
the complaints which were brought before him when marching through 
the Gujrdt district, and ordered a re-assessment by Mr. Brand Sapte. 

298. Para, 93. — ^In about three months the assessment of the whole 

district was revised, a reduction was given of 5*85 
tlement "^"^^'^ per cent., and the rate on cultivation was nominally 

left at Re. 1-10-5 the acre ; but all indm land hav- 
ing been excluded, the rate was really much below this. Para. 94. This 
Settlement was considered by the Board " moderate and even light," the 
rate certainly low. 

299. It was on such a field that the oiEcer to whom the revised 
i i « 1 a i.i.1 i. <^r first Regular Settlement was entrusted had to 

let Begular Settlement. . ° 

operate • 

300. The fii-st officer appointed was Mr. (now Sir Richard) Temple, 
g. « m , and in December 1852 he commenced operations, 

^ ®' instructed the patwdris, completed the demarcation 
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of boundaries, made the khasrah measurement of three-fourths of the 
district, and was about to assess the Gujr&t parganah when he was 
called away. 

301. He was succeeded by Mr. E. A. Prinsep in July IB54. 

Mr E A Prinse 1854 Mr. Prinsep Completed the measurements, and 
nnsep, o . p^y^g^^j ^j^^ assessments of tahslls Eh^ri&i and 

Phalian, leaving behind village note- books for both tahsils, containing 
the ftdlest particulars regarding each village, its history from the 
foundation, its resources, and its capabilities. 

302. In March 1855, Captain Hector Mackenzie was appointed Mr. 
Captain Hector Mac- Pnnsep's assistant, and succeeded him as Settle- 

kenzie as Settlement ment Officer in May 1856. He assessed the tahsQ 
^^*^- of Gujr^t, compiled the records of all three tahsils, 

drew up a very complete and valuable synopsis of the district, and 
sent in his Settlement report on the 21st February 1859, having then 
been for four years continuously in the district. From July 1857 he had 
been Deputy Commissioner as well as Settlement Officer. He was quite 
justified in writing at para. 215 of his report, that the Settlement had 
" hitherto worked satisfactorily." The progress made by the district 
during the subsequent 10 years has fully proved it. 

Reductions then given. 303. Of the reductions then givien. Captain 

Mackenzie wrote as follows : — 

" Para, 137. — ^The redaction is doubtless considerable. Taken with the opinion of the 
Board of the Summary Settlement, quoted at the outset of this sketch, the present 
Settlement must be held to be undoubteilly light. And, moreover, the real extent of 
relief given cannot be measured by the above figures, for they do not take into considera- 
tion the large amount of resumed lakhirij now thrown into the assessed area. Its 
amount is not exactly ascertainable, because, although nominally very large, a great many 
claims and alleged holdings were fictitious, and the Summary Settlement rate was on this 
account much lower in reality than appeared to the Board when they expressed their 
opinion that it was decidedly low. StiU the amount of extra relief thus given was 
considerable, amounting, according to the figures in para. 72, to 7'G per cent, on the 
Summary Settlement jama ; and after a balance of fiction and fact, and allowing for the 
great increase in cultivation and decrease of exactions of all kinds, I am inclined to rate 
the real diminution in the present payments of the general cultivator at 20 per cent." 

304. From para, 138 — 148 of the report he proceeds to argue upon 

the expediency of this remission ; and as he there 
eir expe lency. rapidly sketches the opinion which he has formed 

of the condition and resources of the district, I should have liked to have 
quoted from his report at length. The summary there given will place 
before the reader by far the best idea of the ground I had to work upon. 
I must refer him to the report itself briefly epitomizing as follows :— 

305. Captain Mackenzie admits the revised Summary Settlement 
The argument. to have been light ; but bearing in mind the unde- 
veloped resources of the district, and of the Panjdb 

generally, he considered that less indulgent terms would retard progress. 
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Admitting the district to be a fairly fertile one, he notices its 
uncertain rainfall and the sparse population of the best tract of land. 

He gives the proportionate value and percentages of each variety 
of soil, showing half the cultivated area to be composed of the poorer 
vai'ieties, and that 72 per cent, of that area is entirely dependent u])on 
periodical rain ; he believes that the district must, in its productive 
capability, as regards population, capital and general resources, rank 
considerably heloiu the best and most revenue-yielding districts in the 
Panjab. 

30G. He notices the impetus already given to the Phalian tahsil. 
Impetus already given, where the new assessments had first been intro- 
duced, and it will be afterwards seen how 
thoroughly my enquiries support this view ; prosperity has been the 
result, and there can be no doubt that the Settlement was made with a 
judgment thoroughly vindicated by the issue. 

307. He shows too how he was influenced by the low rates in 

T . . .. , the adjoining districts, and ends by setting forth 

bourintr^districrs. ^^^^ " ^^^ a Regular Settlement, which for the first time 

rigidly records individual interests and liabilities, 
unless it receives close attention from the patwaris and tahsilddrs. 
Risk attending the runs more risk of breaking down than the Summary 
first Regular Settlement. Settlement, from which it is a reduction. 

303. It will, I hope, be hereafter established in this report that 

the anxiety of the Settlement officer was needless, 
resuU.^ progress e ^^^ ^-^^^ ^^^^ -^{^ }^q made with moderate assess- 
ments for the advancement of th^ district was 
entirely successful. 

309. The question will naturally suggest itsi^lf, whether a second 
The necessity for a Revised Settlement could be necessary at so early 
fecond Revised Settle- a period, and whether any increase to the assess- 
"^""^- ment would not prove injurious. But I shall show 

that the first Revised teettlement of any district may w(ill be followed by 
a second after a trial of 10 years; that to give it a longer run is to throw 
away revenue which may well be taken ; to accustom the people to 
larger profits than is at all necessary, and to a home expenditure which 
it may hereafter be difficult to curtail without apparent hardship. Whilst 
the second revision smooths over all inequalities, tests the experiments 
of the first Settlement, checks the thriftless habits that grow upon the 
agricultural population, and by the introduction of the improved record, 
which the experience of so many years has worked out through numerous 
Settlement oflScers in the Panjab and elsewhere, gives to all properties 
a stability, and to all proprietors a feeling of safety and contentment, 
which may well bring forth good fruits during the next 30 years. I 
shall be glad to see the present Settlement confirmed for so long a term. 
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CHAPTER X-THB PBOGBBSS OP THIS SETTLEMENT. 

In this chapter I should have liked to have traced this Settlement 
throughout its course, and have shown in the form of a calendar the 
dates on which each stage of the work was commenced and finished^ 
but I have not the leisure now to ensui*e its absolute correctness. 

310. Preliminary operations began on the arrival of the first 

o • f n f the Superintendent with a few of his Assistants, and 

stafff *""* ^^^ ^ I '^^^y niention that gi*eat difficulties in the 

organization of a staft arise from the fact that 
men come dropping in fi-om other districts as Settlements finish or their 
services are dispensed with, and this perhaps during the first six or 
eight months. Probably the least efficient having been relieved from 
their duties in other districts soonest arrive first, whilst the most able 
and those who have been retained to finish up other Settlements present 
themselves later, and have often some difficulty in finding their proper 
places. Again, the last-arriving Superintendent cannot hope to find 
(unless his interests are attended to in anticipation) any but those 
rejected by the other Superintendents to serve as his Assistants. For 
this reason I think that the staff should be organized at fii*st starting 
from the Settlements which are finishing and the material available in 
the district ; his position should be kept open for each man, being only 
temporarily filled until his anivaJ; after three years heavy work in one 
Settlement, it can scarcely be expected that the trained hands can enter 
with energy and alacrity upon a new field, unless they are allowed some 
two or three months' holiday at their homes. A resuk of the present 
system being that, having secured their situations in the new Settlement 
they often apply for leave, and I do not see how they can be refused. 

The Settlemant can scarcely be in full working order until the 
sixth or eighth month. 

311. By the 1st September 1865 the patwaris of the district were 

Preliminaiy instruction niade over to the Superintendents, who had been 
of patwaris. deputed for the purpose of their mstruction. 

After understanding what were to be the future contents of 
the Red Book or " L^l Kitab," the No. V of the Settlement record 
(now called the village note-book), they were sent out into their 
cipcles to prepare a census of the population and cattle for each 
village in the district, and to see roads marked out of the prescribed 
width, and. village boundary pillars erected. 

312. The zaild&rs, '*' chaudridn-i-partiil," had by that time been 
And zaildars. selected and instructed in the duties that would be 

required of them as supervisors (on the part of the 
agricultural community) of the entire work of Settlement, and their first 
duty was to assist in this enumeration. The village pedigree tables also 
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were at once formed in the rough by the people themselves in tlie village 
"Daira" or " Hujrah, " assisted by the patwdri and zailddr alone. With 
the assistance of these documents the head lambardars or " sarpanches" 
-were selected. 

313. Meanwhile the village note-books of the last Settlement, 
TiUacre note-books, containing all the information collected ly 

Mr. Prinsep or Captain Mackenzie as Settlement 
Officers, were translated into the Vernacular from the English. 

With each of these village statements was put up the professional 
survey map, and the whole were bound up in 24 volumes according to 
the " chaks " or assessment circles. 

314 Thirty-two measuring parties were then started close to 
Measurements. G'ljrdt itself, and to each four or five patmris 

were told off, that all might get a practical insight 
into the working of thenewstyleofmeasuTemeat 

By the 1st December 1865 all the patwdris were dismissed tote 
respective circles, with a fair amount of instruction. 

The Settlement staff had not yet been recruited to its full strengtl, 
and measurements were started with reference to the numW o! 
supervisors available, — 50 chains were set to work in Gujr^t, 25 in 
Kharian, 25 in Phalian in close propinquity to the point of junction of i 
the three tahsils ; thus uniformity was secured from the very begmmwg.' 

The measurements of Gujrat were finished in about 10 monttis,ol 
Phalian in 13 months, of Kharidn in 17 months. This was owing to 
the very small number of patwaris, to their being less well educatei 
and to the non-anival, until late, of the last Superintendents anl 
their establishments. 

315. The chaudris or zailddrs had then to filnish oft theTO\i^ 
Atte t f nb zaildars ^ittestation made in the villages of the abstmtJ 

of the " khasrahs" or registers of field measwmaw 
known as the " parcha, " or " slip " given to each holder at the time 
measurement. 

316. Then followed the comparison of boundaries, correeto' 
. en'ors, calculation of areas, preparation of procifl 

ompu a ions. statements, soil statements, and average rates («• 

the material available in the " khasrah. " 

317. In December 1866 and January 1867 the preparation oU^ 
R d f • htfi record of rights began in all three tahsils. Guj'^ 

ng . ^^ finished in five months, Pliali&n i^ ^ 

Kh^ridn in eight months. 
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318. The preparation of the fair copies of all the papers by 
Fairing of the papers. caUgraphifits began at the same time ; these men 

were paid by the patwans ( as their own assistants ) 
from Rs. 7 to 10 a month, according to the ability of the patwdri 
himself, and the assistance that it was necessary to give him. The 
clearing and transcribing of the pedigree tables, as they were attested, 
and the copying, backing and cleaning up of the maps, were at the same 
time in progress. 

T , , , 1 1 *«^ 319. The setting apart of land as the in^m 

Inam lands calculated. r ±\. i^ji t-j? j i_ ^ ^ .i 

of the head lambardars and chaudns then 
occupied some time. 

320. Meanwhile the Settlement Officer had been visiting and 

The visiting of villages, ^^^^^g ^f ^^^« ^^ 1^/.77S^^u P^^Pf-^*^^ ^'^ 

assessment, and not a little difficult is it to keep up 
an unflagging interest in the work, to ask the same questions, look for 
the same signs of prosperity or poverty in 1,500 villages. A simple 
calculation shows that, exclusive of Sundays, five villages per diem must 
at least be visited during the seven marching montha In each of the two 
years. I found that nothing but a tabular statement, in which all points 
for notice or enquiring were entered in regular order, to be filled up 
with the briefest signs, could keep my attention properly to the work. 
Many villages had of course to be re-visited at difierent seasons, and 
sometimes on account of difference of opinion between myself and my 
advisers regarding its condition and capability. 

321. The new assessments of the Gujrdt tahsfl were given out 
. . in June and July 1867, those of Fhidi&n and 

ABsessmenv. ttx ^ * ^ <• < i.i-vx i 

Khanan were not given out until December 
J18G7 and January 1868. 

, w In Qujrdt the distribution of the assessment and the clearing of 

iui*' the records took place together. In Kh&ri&n and Fhalian the 

^umn for the assessment had to be left blank, and filled up afterwards. 

1 o- E ds fil d ^^^' ^^ ^P^^^ ^^^^' ^^ ^^^^ twenty-ninth 

^^h o ecor e . month, the records were all safe in the district 

\*ll office. 

[^.rat" 323. It must be recollected that the patv/dris had to submit to 

Interruptions. ?^«^y interruptions a large proportion of them 

havmg to be transferred again and again to the 
•^e;i Istrict for the preparation of the alluvion and diluvion statements, 
^^ti> : hich occupy them one month at least. 

*^^ " 324. Great care was taken to make the attendance of zamind&rs 

as little irksome as possible. Registers of attend- 
^^ Attendance of zamm- ^^ were carefully kept up, in which were entered, 

' V^K^ in successive column,/ the dates of the passing on 

^^^Pbii' ^^^ stage and to each supervising hand ; any delay was thus easily 
3i * ecked. 



• Ill- 
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No opportunity was lost for impressing upon the Settlement 
officials of every degree the necessity for securing the interest and 
co-operation of the people if accurate work was to be obtained. 

325. Personal responsibility for each stage of the work was 

secured in each grade by tangible notes and 

It ^^rth *^\aff ^°"^^^^" signatures, each man's duties being defined and 

distributed methodically, his action being checked 
and controlled upon a system. This was necessary with a working staff 
of full 450 men. Nothing was done verbally, each step necessary, 
having its separate file and written order. 

326. During the progress of bond fide Settlement work as above, 
, ,. . , , ., Judicial work of all kinds was of course fully 

Judicial and other . ,, i i» . i n o • i i ^ 

^orks. occupying the courts oi the three Superintendents. 

The amount of labor may be fairly estimated from 
the business statement No. 21/ attached to chapter XV, not to mention 
the drawing up of tribal codes and customs, of river laws, or the 
preparation of the material for this final report. 

327. Recollecting as I do the high pressure at which work was 

The Settlement should ^^^^^^ ''\^^^ Striving of the Superintendents to 
have taken three years. out-do each other, of the Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner not to be behind other districts, of each 
patwari to come to an end of his labors by working extra hours, 
indeed the whole day thrcugh, I am convinced that the attempt 
(successful though it was) should not have been made to finish the 
Settlement under three years, notwithstanding the great saving in 
expense to Government. Twenty-nine months was too short a period. 



CHAPTER XI. -THE MEASUREMENTS. 

828. The measurements have always been made by the patwari 
TT,« rr,..oo.,v^,v,««+o ^^ ^^^ viUagc, whose responsiblity has thus been 

Ihe measurements. • . • i ^ tx- • . ^. i i . i 

maintained. His assistants have been appointed 
at his request and upon his petition. The supervising establishment 
has been a trained one. 

329. The scale used was the usual one of fifty karrus, or 275 feet 
The scale ^^ ^^^ inch, 19*2 inches to the mile ; it would have 

been better had the scale been either 60 or 40 karrus 
to the inch, either 16 or 24 inches to the mile. The maps would have 
then been more easily compared with the professional survey maps of 
240 karrus to the inch and 4 inches to the mile. The instruments wei'e 
the plain table, the chain of 22 feet, and the rod of 5J feet or 
one karrii. 
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350. Each lando"wner, cultivator or revenue assignee, has received 
Extract from the re- upon the spot, at the time of measurement, a slip 

gister of .field measure- or extract from the "khasrah" (called the ** parcha 
^^^^^- khataum "), in which all his fields are brought toge- 

ther in one ledger. This gives him the entry in the register regarding 
each field in which he is interested. The heading of this dip, which is 
printed and.filled upiUy. the patw&ri or his assistant atthe time, is given 
in Appendix^ 17. 

351. As an entry is made on this slip, it is read' out to the person 
J concerned ; and the measurements being finished, 

reSient''"' ""'^^ ^'^e ^olde^ '>^ ^^^ slip must have recorded upon 

the back that the entries have been explained to 
him by some ''mfilla" or competent man, who is in no way connected 
with the Settlement Department, and that he is satisfied with them, or 
has cevtam ol^gections to make^ which he details below. 

332. The chaudri partdl or zailddr on a fixed day disposes of as 
Are examined b^ tbe manyobjections as he cair, and refers the rest to 

»iit^r. tlie courts. 

The rough copy of the pedigree table shows the patwdri on the 
spot, whether the proprietor, whom he is about to enter on the slij) oiP 
in the register, stands alone, or whether he is a co-sharer with othei'S 
whose names shbuld also- appear. 

333. All slips or extracts from the register of common lands 
,, , , are made over to the lambardar or village rei)re- 

sentativx. 

334. The measurements were completed* upon an average about 
_,. . J . V ^^^ ^nd of the 14th month, though Gujrat, which 

theme'as^emen^^^ ^^'^ the way, was finished in the lOth month, 

and I think the rapidity and quality of the work 
reflect great credit on the patwfiris and their assistants, as well as 
upon the supervising and controlling stafi*." 

335. The villages had' during measurement to provide two 
ratwariV assistants. clkin men on Rs. 5 each, and a "maskiiri" on 

Rs. 4, to secure the attendance of the land- 
owners and cultivators whose fields were under metisurement. The 
patwaris were provided with assistants (according to the ability of each) 
to draw the village map, or merely to write up the register or khasrah. 
The assistant received the pay of the maskiiri above mentioned, 
Rs. 4, performing his duties as well, and also was able to make some- 
thing from the income of the fees levied for the abstract of holdings 
given at the time of measurement ; three pie each was the charge. 
The income being about Re. 1-8 per mensem, the patwaris had to make 
up to thorn the remainder of their pay. 

Q 
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These assistants, as I have said before, were always either chosen 
or approved of by the patwaris themselves, the patwari being alone 
answerable for the work. 



336. Advantage was also taken of this opportunity for teaching 

patw&:is from other districts, and some 18 or 20 

w^a^d^Haz^remA*- "^^'^ ^^'^^ "^^ "^^^^^ ^^'^"^ PesMwax, and the 
ed. same number from Haz^ra, to be instructed in 

the new system of measurement and record. 
Disinterested men though they were, they must have learnt a good 
deal, and, I hope, ajre now supervisors of the patwdris in their respec- 
tive districts. 

337. Great trouble was taken to ensure the patwdris living at 

their own expense. On starting the measure- 
The Settlement staff ^ f village, it was the dutv of the lambar- 

would live free of expenge. ^*^**" ^^ « "^^ "^t^^Vr, "^ u^jic vj.u.wj vx wx*^ xoux^ox 

dar to select one Khatii with whom the patwari 
and his assistants were allowed to keep a running account. This was 
often checked, and it was the duty of the supervising staff to see that 
each patwdri's account was closed and settled directly the measure- 
ments were finished. It was found at first to be the regular practice 
for patwdris and the Settlement staff to live at the village free of 
expense. On detecting such entries in the books of Khatris debited to 
the village " malba, " some severe examples were made, and rules were 
laid down, which at once stopped this, greatly to the dissatisfaction of 
the staff and to the contentment of the villagers. 

338. It was evident from a simple calculation of so many fields 
, ^ . to be measured per patwdri per diem that some 

large ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ circles could not, with one assistant, be finished 

under three years, and it became necessary to 
start several measuring parties, always with the consent of the 
patwdris, only too anxious not to be left behind hand in the race. The 
expense fell heavily upon some of them. 

339. The abstracts given on the spot have been of gi'eat value- 

by interesting in the work the people, who, at 
secureT ^ ^^""^^^ Settlements, have certainly been apathetic. 

They appreciate .their utility fully, and very 
many mistakes and misapprehensions have been cleared off out of 
court by the chaudris, lambardars and others. 

340. The new area corresponds very exactly with the revenue 
j^ survey. In 1,189 villages there was not a differ- 
ence of 5 per cent. ; 208 villages had been affected 

by the Wvers, so in 1,397 the area was unchallenged. In the remaining 
16 it has been sometimes found that the professional survey was 
at fault, generally in bar villages, with large uncultivated areas. In 
these cases the discrepancy has been noted upon the survey map. 
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The boundaries of each village were always carefully compared 
as well as the area ; every angle, every line, and the accuracy of the 
plane table, working by the patwdri agency, was to me marvellous. 

341. In nearly every instance the map executed in the field by 

the patwdri has been tiled with the record ; they 
^^%i^t:'re^^ ^y ^ con^dered thoroughly trustworthy and 

almost free of error. 

342. Comparing the 1st Revised Settlement maps and registers 

witli those of this Settlement, a great improve- 

an?^w m'^ps?^ ^^^ ""^^ ^^^^ ^^^ naturally be expected, and no doubt it 

exists. It was by this comparison that the inac- 
curacies of the last Settlement became apparent. Amongst the inaccu- 
racies I can enumerate as follows : — 

343. At the last Settlement two kinds of land or two fields were 

sometimes thrown together and measured as one 
Omissions at last g^jj ^j uncultivated land was measured and 

recorded as village common, although very oiten 
the exclusive property ot one " taraf " of the village, or perhaps attached 
to some well. 

Sometimes a plot of land found a place in the maps of two differ- 
ent villages, owing probably to the boundaries of villages not being 
carefully compared and applied inter ae, as well as to the professional 
survey map. 

In a very great number of instances fields were given the wrong 
owners in the khasrah, and these mistakes found their way into the 
khewat. 

344. Every such error became the subject of a separate file at 
J. , this Settlement, and no alteration was allowed 

ow correc e . ^^^^ ^^ ^ petition and after orders had been duly 

passed. 

It was of course to the practice acquired at the last Settlement, 
to the subsequent training of the patwdris, and to the difficulties 
that many of them had seen arise from their own carelessness and 
inaccuracies, that the better style of work now produced is due. Super- 
vision too has been more methodical and complete. 
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Now the revenue alohe is taken, all the above cesses are done 
away with. 

352. The irrigated lands are better than any in the Gujrdt district 
Their people fairly producing sugar-cane, rice, turmeric, and 1st class 

well off. produce. The clay and sandy lands are inferior 

to those in Gujrat. The people are happy under the present cash 
payments. The receiving of presents and employment of forced labor 
are, as a rule, forbidden ; still our own subjects are said to be better off 
and more contented. 

353. Major Davies, Deputy Commissioner of Sh&hpur, writing on 

the part of his district which adjoins Gujrat and 
^Neighbouring Shdhptir ^^ settled by Mr Ouseley, says " he divided it 

^^ *^' into three circles Hethdr or river, Nakka or 

intermediate between river and *' bdr," and " h&v" His rates were as 

follow : — 



Hethdr, 



Rs. A. P. per acre. 



Chdhi, Saildb 
„ Khalis 
Sailab 
Bardni 



2 8 


. 


J* 


1 12 





» 


1 12 





f) 


8 


. 


» 



Nakka, 



Chahi from Re. 1-10 to ... 1 12 

Barani ... ... 8 



Bdr, 

Chahi ... ...ICO 

Bdrdni ... ...080 









These rates are decidedly light ; since then prices have risen enor- 
mously, and there are many reasons for believiug that they will never 
fall so low again. 

354. Another guide was the sums total of the assessments proposed 
Opinions of Tahsiidars ^7 ^^® Tahsilddrs and Extra Assistant Commis- 
at the let Regular sioner for each assessment circle in the Gujrat 
Settlement. tahsQ at the last Settlement. This was arrived 

at by adding up the proposals for each village found in the village note- 
books. 
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355. llien there was the plough estimate of the last Settlement 

according to a rate fixed upon ploughs for the 

guf^^'Smement!'* ^^ ^** Phalidn and Kh&ian, and the produce 

' estimate and the revenue rate estimate, and 
finally the Government demand of the last Settlement. 

356. At this Settlement I had to guide me the opinions of 
Aids at this Settle- Tahsildars and of the Extra Assistant Commis- 

xnent. sioner, to which I have before alluded. 



357. I then formed a new plough estimate upon a calculation 

)Jcw plough estimate. °*^® ^^ ^^ STOSB produce and expenditure in 

an average circle, the land being dependent 
upon rain. This is given in Appendix No. 11. Cultivating eight 
acres, the gross income was found to be Rs. 71 ; the expenditure 
Rs. 51-7-0. Of the balance. Rs. 19-9-0, Rs. 7-13-2 being the 
Government share, and Rs. 11-11-10 the profits of the cultivator. I 
also obtained another check by applying the former rates to the present 
ploughs. 

358. The produce estimate was a great assistance. From the 
rri.^ A ^«-*;^-*« khasrdhs the area under difierent crops was 

The produce estimate. , , , j u i n r -n rr^ i.^ 

extracted and added up tor each village. Kannohis 
or appraisers, intelligent agriculturists, and grain-dealera were 
carefully examined regarding each soil, the crops it could produce, and 
the crops most suitable to it. 

The totals of the village statistics were added up for the chak 
or circle, and the average produce of the area under ejtch crop was 
calculated in Government maunds. 



The average price current of each crop during the last 30 years 
was then calculated, and the value of the gross produce was found, one- 
sixth of the result was taken as the Government demand. This system 
was applied to each assessment circle and to each village individually ; 
the result finds a place in the village note-book among the estimates. 
The average produce of the unirrigated land in the chakla was calculated 
upon the cultivated area as uninfluenced by artificial irrigation from 
wells, and to this the water-rate had to be added. 



359. In Appendix 12 is given a general abstract of the No. VI 

General Abstract No. statements for the district. The area, crops, and 

VI, Appendix 12. their value are there given ; one-sixth of the sum 

total should be, if approximately correct, about the amount of the new 

assessment. 
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The accompanying statement No. 14 shows the agricultural 
produce of the district and its value. The area cultivated in each harvest 
with each croj), the value of the crop, the average price per maund, the 
average amount purchaseable per rupee, the productive power of each 
acre, and the value of the crop per acre, are sAso seen. 
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No. 
Agricultural Pro- 

Statenient showing the total area, with the costs and the average 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


No. 


Harvest. 


Name of produces. 


Oaltivated 
area. 


Produce 
in kacha 
weight. 


Average of 3 
years value. 




A ores. 


Mds. 


Bs. 


A. 




p. 


1 


>" 


Tobacoo 


• • • . • • 


2,270 


40.112 


40,112 





2 




K as samba 


• • • t • • 


1,741 


3,195 


12,148 








3 




Bed-pepper 


• • • • • ■ 


283 


4,245 


5,660 








4 




Poppy 


•• • . • • 


351 


3,510 


3,976 








5 


_• 


Wheat 


•• • • • • 


2.71,333 


49,46,268 


22,02,635 








6 


to 

i 


Gram 


1 1. .. • 


15,254 


3,04,262 


1,02,213 








7 


Goji 


I • • «• • 


2,0 3 


48,958 


15.514 








8 


§* 


Coriander 


•*• *• • 


130 


900 


811 








9 


S 1 


' Mastard 


•«• ••• 


13,263 


2,05,1(52 


1,02,581 








10 


3 


Linseed 


• •• ••• 


722 


8,095 


4,018 








11 


S 


Bairra 


. • • • • • 


142 


3,262 


1,059 








12 




Masiir 


••• • • • 


2,583 


34,608 


12,077 








13 




Barley 


• a. • • • 


19.32ii 


3,54,393 


83,983 


(' 





14 




Tara Mfra 


• •* • • • 


9,701 


72,758 


23.874 








15 




Maithra 


•• • • • • 


265 


• • • 


1,260 








16 


kb 


Sainji 


• • • .. * 


342 


t • t 


1,676 


5 

6 










Total 


•*• • • t 


3,39,772 


60,29,7ie 

• 


26,13,667 


1 


f 


Sugrar-cane 


... •• • 


10,136 


2,05,585 


2,32,889 


C 





2 




Vegetable 


• • • • • • 


7,489 
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BUCK AND ITS VALUE. 

rates of produces in the district of Oujrdt. 
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The value of the gross produce of the district is shown to be nearly 
42 lakhs, one-sixth of which gives you nearly the Government demand 
arrived at by individual assessment. 

360. The former revenue rates upon the present cultivation gave 
Another revenue rate another jama, and this was of some use, but 

ja^ia. too high ; the land brought under cultivation since 

being below the average. 

The old revenue rates were also compared inter se with reference 
to the well-known public opinion regarding each assessment circle, its 
thriving condition or the reverse, and then were compared with the rates 
prevailing in similar tracts in adjoining districts, and amended rates 
were prepared and applied. 

361. The necessity for this can be understood when it is explained 
Changes in capability that in some assessment circles the rates at last 

Bince last. Settlement. Settlement were calculated upon a prosperous 
and very populous community ; but during the 10 or 12 years that have 
supervened this population may have increased perhaps 20 per cent., 
perhaps more, and the cattle in proportion, but scarcely an acre of land 
has been added to the cultivation. No culturable land remains to be 
bioken up, and the cattle yearly consume a large portion of the green 
crops as fodder ; as much as 20 per cent, has had to be deducted from 
the assessable area for this grazing. 

In others, owing to the then poverty of the assessment circle 
a great reduction had been allowed for the term of Settlement. In 
these the Government demand had to be raised, for improvement 
has undoubtedly gone hand in hand with the most judicious reductions 
of my predece^isor. In other circles all the land freshly broken up 
was decidedly far inferior to that under cultivation at last Settlement, 
and a similar riite could not be applied to it. 

Again, a water or well-rate having been decided upon, the whole of 
the choice land of the village, which had hitheito been assessed as 
irrigated at so much an acre, had to be thrown into the barani or 
nnirrigated, or into the sailabi, if affected by floods, the bar^ni and 
sailabi rates had then to be raised proportionately to the amount and 
quality of this land formerly assessed as irrigated. 

362. The old system of assessing the irrigated area, as per 

measurement and record, was dispensed with, and 

ibUnl!"**^ """ "^^"^ '''' ^^® compulsory water-rate per well was substi- 
tuted. But it had been the general custom in 
the Gujrdt tahsil for the people to distribute the revenue internally 
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upon ail the land by an equal rate, not drawing any distinction 
between the kinds of soil, between irrigated and unirrisated lands ; the 
proportion of each description of land in the holding of each proprietor 
being about equal. 

At first a heavier water-tax was put upon each well, and a lighter 
rate upon the land ; this met with opposition from the people, repre- 
sented as they were by the richer and more well-jposseasixig portion 
of the community. They maintained that wells in the Gujr£t tahsQ 
were of no great utility, that they were merely an aid in case of dry 
seasons. 



The lowering of the water-rate and raising of that upon the 
liEmd satisfied them, and there was a good deal of justice in what they 
said. The staple produce of the land is wheat, which covers 45 per 
eent. of the cultivated area, and its cultivation is increasing owing to- 
the high prices which have prevailed. 

In ordinary seasons, with an average fieJl of rain, no doubt it grows 
quite as luxuriantly m land altogether ignorant of wells, so much of 
the land of this tahsil receives moisture from hill torrents. 



In th& Phali&n tahsQ the water-rate was favorably received ; 
there cultivation is dependent upon wells, the rain-fall being less, and 
the soil drier and harder. 



The Kh&riiin tahsil is not much affected. by it; weUs being sa« 
few, the water-rate was not objected to. 

363. T6 these rates upon irrigated lands there had to be added a- 
Added to the unirri- rate per well proportionate to its value to the 
gated rates. agriculturist. Depth of water and quantity of 

water (most important ), cost of well, the use made of it, the crops 
grown by it, the rain-fall, which in good years might make the owner 
of an estate in one assessment circle nearly independent of it, whilst in 
another he must, year after year, look to that alone as the means of 
producing a proper return, — all these points and many others were con- 
sidered. Too heavy a water-rate would immediately lead to wells 
being thrown out of use ; and a dry year coming, tha crops of 
short-sighted villages would be sacrificed before the error could be 
remedied. 



In each assessment circle the cost, productive power, and expense 
of a well were carefully calculated, and the avexage net profits were 
approximately anived at. 
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These rates were made public, and discussion upon the fairnesa 
of the rate, with reference to surrounding circles, was encouraged. 



No doubt the proportionate value of well water in the circles inter se 
was thus arrived at, 



A good proof of the applicability of the water-rate lies in the fact 
that, although it was left optional with the community to distribute the 
total of the water-rate as they might prefer upon wells or land or 
shares, with reference to the condition of the wells and the value they 
really placed upon them, they almost invariably adhered to the new 
system. 

364. A calculation of the profits of an average well is to be found 
Profits of an average in Appendix 13. The difference between the 
well. produce of the 20 acres unirrigated, Rs. 112-4, and 

of the same land under well irrigation, lis. 198-4, is shown to be Rs. 86 
per annum. The cost of working it is shown to be Rs. 55, leaving Rs. 31 
to the owner, of which Government takes its share. I dare say this is 
not far wrong. But the cost and expense of wells differ of course very 
greatly. In the bdr a well costs Rs. 500 or Rs. 600, whilst the cattle 
required must be strong buffalos, and the rope itself, 140 cubits or 210 
feet long, is generally made of the " pathah " or palm leaf brought from 
Kdld Bdgh and Sohan Suketar, in ihe Shdhpur district, and from the 
Kular Kahar Hill, in the Jhelam district; the rope does not last more 
than a month ; ] 2 are used in the year, which, at Rs. 2-8 per rope^ 
amounts to Rs. 30, 



365. No doubt assessment is greatly facilitated and is much safer 
The water-rate advan- when the soil and the water-power are considered 
tageous, separately. 

The day too may come when Government can remit this dbidna 
or water-rate all over the countxy, and thereby greatly encourage the 
sinking of wells. 



366. It was with the assistance of such aids as these that revenue 
The future demand rates were struck out for the district for each 
estimated. tahsil and each assessment circle. The results 

are brought together in the accompanying table No. 15, which allows 
of the assessment according to these rates being compared with the old 
and the new jamas : — 
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No. 

Coni/parative 



3 



1 
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4 
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7 
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f 
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• •• 

• •a 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 
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RSTENUB OF LAflT SETTLEMENT. 
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13,464 
47,884 
26,264 
20,064 
12,284 
24,168 
5,984 



1,47,563 



19,290 
12,627 

9,982 
17,484 

5,936 
12,640 
14,938 
24,204 
11,520 



1,19,805 



81,032 
20,784 
82,949 
59,796 
24,363 
11,786 
48,209 
84,925 



3.68,881 



10,900 
42,964 
21,468 
18,061 
10,826 
21,091 
6,069 



1,31,869 



19,600 
12,391 
11,802 
22,283 
6,102 
13,884 
14,912 
26,683 
18,713 






1,41,269 



5,86,469 






I 



27,137 
18,978 
37,997 
55,368 
24,365 
12,606 
47,964 
89,991 



3,54,095 



14,930 
56,007 
27,270 
38,128 
14,689 
27,131 
9,648 



1,73,694 



18,936 
13,700 
11,688 
33,624 
5,764 
13,006 
16,319 
81,281 
16,111 



1,48,278 



5,75,067 



9 



o 



80,575 
20,027 
82,190 
62,810 
34,530 
11,880 
51,300 
84,395 



3,68,007 



18477 
47,883 
36,380 
19,344 
11,154 
31,854 
6,158 



1,48,850 



18,835 
11,846 
11,330 
33,199 
5,810 
13,879 
16,260 
34,736 
15,841 



1,89,606 



5,51,568 
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16. 

aBseeemeTii. 



10 



t0^75 
31,635 
82,087 
04,077 
35.465 
12^05 



60,405 
38,520 
83,366 

28,745 
6,945 



11 



80,166 
21,281 
81,856 
64,887 
35,045 
11,368 
68,854 
86,472 



3,78,920 



9,976 
51,165 
80,685 
^,189 
12,500 
35,400 
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1,59,156 



20,767 
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12,312 
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18,295 
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It 
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14 
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16 
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15,036 
37,993 
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1,89,166 
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35,856 
15,694 
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30,877 
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11.448 
56,696 
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24.701 
7,379 
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31,285 
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6,16,144 



16 



36,765 
30,157 
88,869 
71,416 
37,170 
13,876 
61,743 
46,511 
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1,98,970 
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31,713 
14,830 
11,849 
39,689 
6,476 
17,488 
31,898 
88,047 
33,296 






2,06,369 



1,69/M)5 



7,02,188 



6,89,088 



1,78,333 



6,28,046 
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367. The revenue rates of the old Settlement and those adopted at 
The revenue rates finally this are shown in the accompanying statement No 
adopted, and results 16 for each of the 24 assessment circles, arranged 
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in the order of merit ; and the rate at which the new jama falls upon 
the cultivated and the assessed area is also given : 

16. 
according to the general rate per acre after 16 years {Col 16) Oujrdt Dist, 
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■nterit according to the general rate per acre after 15 years {Col. 16) 
District — concluded. 
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Map No. 16 in the 368. The above is illustrated by Map Na. 
^^w. 16 in the Atlas, which should be referred to. 

369. And also by the prescribed statement No. XI, Appendix 
Prescribed statement No. 14?, which compares the amount of the former 

No. XI, Appendix No. 14. and present Government demands and the final 
rates on cultivation, and shows the increase and decrease. 

370. In the application of these rates to individual villages many 

other checks came into play. All information 
No. Ii7 *°^ ^^ - 00 , pggaj.(jiii^g each village was of course collected in 

the No. 11 or village note-book, bound up in sepa- 
rate volumes for each assessment circle ; these have been often described. 

There in full detailare shown thearea, resources, condition, capability, 
and assessment, and there the remarks of the Settlement Officer are given 
in full, the conclusions that he arrives at from the facts recorded before him, 
and the opinion he has formed from his personal inspection of the 
village itself. Probably too that of his predecessor is to be found 
there also. 

371. It has been a great disadvantage not to have obtained the 
. opinion of any official of standing upon the condi- 

officrauTot avail JbC* ^^^^ ^^^^^ villages. ^ No notes of any kind were 

available in the district. Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner Ydr Muhammad Khto was the only official who, from his long 
experience, could have given a valuable opinion upon the working of 
the last assessment, but at the last he pleaded press of his own district 
duties and was unable to give the notes which he had promised. It would 
have been of great assistance to the Settlement Officer if any memoranda 
had been made during the current Settlement upon the condition of 
village either as they appeared to the district officer and his assistants 
themselves or even as they may have been reported by the people in 
conversation. 

372. The opinions of the Settlement Superintendents, which I 
rri. i. *i.v Q i. 1 i. ^ok in the Phalidn tahsil, were of some use. 

Bt^ token ''**^'*"''''* Those of the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Mirz4 

Azim Beg, were always valuable, and though I 
disagreed with him sometimes in the conclusions he drew and the assess- 
ment he proposed, I had the great satisfaction of feeling that all he had 
written was the result of careful enquiry and observation, and never 
fabricated. I could not feel this with every opinion I obtained. 

Absence of information .373. Any notes recorded by the Tahsfld&rs were 
regarding too high as* with the exception of those given by the offieiat- 
wBsment. j^g TahsQddr of Phalidn, Hdkim R«, valueless. 
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The abnence of infonnatioii regarding any difficulties existing in 
tracts or individual villages was some security for the current rates 
being at all events not too high. 

37^ It is not necessary to enumerate the numberless points 

. h which are kept in view when visiting each village ; 

village.^* **^ they resolve themselves into what may be seen 

with the eye, and what maybe elicited in replies to 
questions. After a little practice the condition of the village ( making 
allowances for one or two peculiar castes ) is easily judged of ircm the 
village site ; unmistakeable signs of wealth or the reverse are there 
apparent in the manner in which the houses and the yards are kept, 
the childien clothed, and the women ornamented. 

The opinion of the chaudhri or zaild.^r, who is probably accom- 
panying the Settlement Officer in his rounds, may well be obtained, 
recorded, and checked upon the spot. 

Nothing but practice will enable the eye or the ear to detect at 
once the points which are of importance, and to weigh one against 
the other, and come to a right conclusion. 

e MAu. n ^ ^ 375. I made it a point at the time of the 

Sftilam or flooded • -i x u i xi. •i/ij' n j j x-u 

lands. Visit to check the sailabi or flooded area, as the 

rates upon this are high, and the condition is often 

precarious. 

There is little save the low river lands, which, owing to their 
situation, are pretty sure of periodical moisture by overflow or percola- 
tion, that can be called flooded. My safety lay in the smallness of 
the area so recorded, and I never allowed it to enter into my calcula- 
tion unless it were confirmed by my own inspection, or verified 
unmistakeably by a glance at the professional survey map in which 
each stream or ravine finds a place. 

TheBhimbar "nalah," for instance, undoubtedly fertilizes, and several 
assessment circles have had all the rates raised in consequence, but it 
also injures, leaving deposits of sand or sweeping a new channel for 
itself among standing crops. 

376. Gardens have been assessed at the highest rate current 
Gardens ^^ ^^® village. No attempt has been made to 

calculate the gross profits and take one-sixth as 
the Government share The cultivation of gardens, I ct>nsider, requires 
every encouragement, and the introduction of fruit in greater abundance 
would be a great blessing to the people. There are only 37 gardens 
in the district, and a most unfortunate saying has been attributed to 
Ae notabl faqir, Shah Daulah: "Nah b%h, nah Mghdnwdle," no gardens 
and no gardeners." Hence a superstition has arisen that he who plants 
a garden dies without an heir, and that the traces of the garden will 
alone remain to prove the truth of this saying. 
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They certainly can point to those of Diwan Kirpa Ram, of Kunjah, 
Amrik Rai, and Bagh Mai, of Gujrdt, and others, and it may be easy of 
explanation that they have fallen to ruin, together with the foiiunes of 
those families who in former days enjoyed positions of trust and 
emolument. These have not as yet under our rule been re-filled from 
the ranks of the people, but certain it is that the well-to-do private 
individuals, who must exist in considerable numbers, withhold their 
hands from planting gardens. 

377. The only other point to which attention need be drawn is 

Surplus waste assessed. ^^®, assessment of surplus waste lands in the bar 

and nakkah tracts of the Phalian tahsil; the 
large herds of cattle are made to contribute towards the assessment, as 
they in practice do, the sale of ghi being one of the great sources of 
profit to the inhabitants. 

This has been so fully gone into in the No. IV statements of the 
respective assessment circles. Appendix No. 15, it need not be rewritten 
here. 

378. The results of the proposed assessments were submitted for 
No. IV statements for sanction to the Settlement Commissioner in the 

each assessment circle. No. IV" statements, or abstracts of village note- 
books, for each assessment circle. 

In these the 24 circles or chaklas are most fully described, their 
condition and capabilities, and to these I must refer the reader. 

379. An abstract of the No. IV statements gives the No. V for thd 
No. V statement. tahsil, which shows the area, resources, assessment 

and rates. 

380. With these are the No. VI statements, giving the area under 
Nc.VI statements. different kinds of crops, former and present, 

together with the yield per acre, the average price 
current for the last 30 years, and the value of one sixth of the gross 
j»roduce at that rate. 

381. Accompanied by the tahsil maps, showing the depth of wells, 
These form Appendix and giving a section of the country, these Nos. IV. 

No. 15. V, VI Statements, containing the grounds and 

results of the new assessment, are thrown into one 
Appendix No. 15. 

Map No. 17 describing 382. Map No. 17 ill the Atlas is descriptive of 

assessment circles. these assessment circles, and should be referred to. 

383. In the district it was found that the cultivated area had 
Progress of the district, increased by 1,05,795 acres, the number of ploughs 

' hy 23,028, and the total number of wells by 550, 
the actual number of new wells built since last Settlement being 929 
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The progress of the district is shown by the following comparative 
abstract of ihe income firom various sources in 1858-59 and 18C7-68. :— 
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Law Stamps 
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Post Office 
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i) 
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Road fund 

Total 


6,738 


13 
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5,835 















0,40,336 


5,85,872 


1 



384. The results of the re-assessment are given in a condensed 

. form in the abstract No. V for the district, state- 

M^Lmfn? ^"^ '''''' «^ent No. 17, which gives the new initial jama at 

Rs. 5,89,088, being an . immediate increase of 
Rs. 32,243, or 579 per cent., the rate per cultivated aci>e being 15 anas 
5 pie,— not quite one rupee. 
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No. 



No. V. — Oerberal ahstrcLct of area, reso^urcea, jarna 
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KoTB, — The letters p and m in the colamms 
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17. 

vnd rates in the district of Oujr&t. 
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AS ABBANGED FOB ASSESSMENT IN ACBES. 
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above ebow plus and minus quantities. 
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No. 
No. 5. — Genfieral abstract pf area, resources, jania 
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(^SECTION II). RESOURCES AND CAPABILITIES 
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Notj:.— The letters p and m in the columns 
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17. 
a'iid ro/e^ in the diMriol of G«yVa^— <5ontiniied. 
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above show plus and minus quantities. 
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No. 

No. F. — General Abstract of area, resources, jama 
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(SBCTION III).— SUMIIAKY AND LAST SETTLE- 
MENT JAMA COMPARED. 
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nnd reUea \n ike aulrtel of (Tu^mt— Condaded. 
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TIOK IV).— g^BOPOBXD JAMA WOBKED OUT FROM BATB8 AND B8TIMATKS. 
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The progressive jama being Rs. 6,28,046, giving a fui*ther increase 
of Rs. 38,958, or 6*61 per cent, within 15 years, the total increase 
taken being Rs. 71,201, or 12'79 per cent. 

385. In assessing individual villages the new jama has b^en 
'DeBigiiationofthcine^ designated as i/ii^i^^^ village is not fully 
jama. cmtivated or liable to be affected by nver action ; 

perTnaneni when folly cultivated or unaffected 
by streams ; progressive when the increase is not taken immediately, but 
is reached, in villages capable of expansion, during the term of Settle- 
ment ; initial 'niaxinfiv/ni when the permanent jama can be laid down, 
but it is not thought advisable to force up to it progressively ; progres- 
sive onaodmum when the progressive ja^a will also be permanent. 

386. It must not be supposed that progressive jamas have been 
. . brought out to include future possible cultivation 

ApponSxTa. ^ ** ^^d expansion. This is not the case, but where 

villages have been lightly assessed at the last 
Settlement, and have greatly expanded in consequence, it has neither been 
thought proper to take the full increase suddenly and assess ut) to rates, 
or necessary to give up this increase during the term of another Settlement, 
The increase has therefore been taken progressively after periods of 
5, 10 and 15 years. Only the present cultivated area has been touched, 
and the profits of all additions made to it during the term of this Settle- 
ment will remain to the village. 

The prescribed statement No. 26, Appendix No. 22, gives in full 
detail among other statistics, the assessment, initial and progressive, and 
should be reiferred to if required. 

387. That there were inequalites at the last Settlement, which have 
If ha biMM ^^^ worked to the surface and been corrected, is 

corre^d.^ ^^ ^* clcar from the following statement No, 18, showing 

that in 1,227 out of 1,411 villages the Government 
demand has been altered, it having been retained in 184, raised in 923^ 
and lowered in 304 :-* 
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No. 18. 

List of villages fully, fairly, and net fully cultivated ; also the 
number of villages in which the Oovermnent deniand luis been 
raised, retaimied, and lowered. 
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I am afraid that trifling alterations, of less than 10 per cent., have not 
been excluded from this, as I had wished. 

388. The papers forming Appendix No. 16 give statistics showing 
Permaneni SeUiement. ^^^ fitness or otherwise of any tracts for permanent 

Settlement ; they are divided into three classes :— 

I. — ^The list of nine circles temporarily settled affected by riveraction, 
containing 352 villages, of which only 91 are fully cultivated. 

II. — ^The list of 10 circles temporarily settled, which are back- 
ward in condition and culture, containing 651 villages, 
of which only 109 are fully cultivated. 

III. — The list of five circles in any way fit for permanent 
Settlement. They contain 408 villages, of which 163 only 
are fit for permanent Settlement, 187 requiring still to be 
settled only temporarily. 

U 
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Details regarding this third class are again given in a detailed 
pargan&hwar list. 

The district is then quite unfit for permanent Settlement, and there 
appears to be sufficient room for the surplus population of tiie few over- 
burdened tracts to expand if the minute subdivision of the property 
were to receive sufficient check, and emigration could in any other way 
he assisted, if not forced. 

389. Besides the Government demand, the extra cesses and 
The extra oesseB or siwai charges amount to Ks. 1,15,536, as shown in 
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Since this was drawn out, there have been added to the road cess 
another I per cent., or Rs. 6,143, and a postal cess of ^ per cent, amount- 
ing to Rs. 3,071-8 ; total cesses 18^ to 21^ per cent. 

390. The dates for the payment of the instalments of the Crovem- 
The kist or iiMtal- n^^nt revenue have not been in any way changed;, 
meats of the GoTemineut those of the last Settlement have been found con- 
dimand. venient by the people. 

So far as I can ascertain, actual cash is, in the Ehiri&n and 
Gdjrdt tahsils, always forthcoming from the houses of the agrictdturists. 
Prices have been so high that the produce jfinds a ready sale, and it is 
now the custom of the non-agricultural community to pay down [ready 
money in advance before the crops are cut,] the price of a year's probable 
consumptiun of grain, which is thus bought, reaped and stored. 

In Phali&a the money-lenders and grain-dealers are more numer- 
ous, and the agricultural classes are simple and less alive to their 
own interests. Grain is exported in large quantities down both the 
Jhelam and Chindb, and I fear the profits fall chiefly into the laps 
of these middle^men. This will right itself, as fresh area is broken up, 
during the next ten years. 



CHAPTER XIII.~RBOORD OF RIGHTS AND THE SETTLE- 

MENT "MlSIi" OR FILE. 

391, The assessments finished, we come to the record of rights,. 

_, ^ . , ^ and again I think that it is not unfair to conclude 

Record of rights. - 9i j. . j r ^.i. • • j* 

from the discovenes made of the inaccuracies of 
the old record, that the new will be free from them. It is natural to 
suppose that errors, now clearly seen by the agency that frames the 
records, will be avoided by them, and on this account, to say nothing 
of the more methodical arrangement, I feel sanguine that the new 
record will show a great improvement upon that of 10 years ago. 

The inaccuracies of the old record are not found in every village 
( some records are better, others worse ), but they are very fairly distri- 
buted over the district. 

Omissiona in the records 392. Among the omissions of the last Settle* 

of the last Settlement. , ment are to be found the following :— 

1. The names of all co-sharers were not invariably entered; a 
nephew, a widow, or a minor in actual proprietary possession, 
were sometimes omitted. 
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2. Some entered in the pedigree table as having died childless are 

now found to be alive, or to have left heirs in the direct line. 

3. In some common holdings the partners are stated to cultivate 

in equal shares, whereas they are now found to possess unequal 
rights — some members being absent, some out of possession, 
some in cultivating possession of the entire land ( the shares 
of others as well as their own ), perhaps paying rent to the 
other shareholders or holding upon a certain pre-arranged 
understanding. 

4. When ancestral shares have been superseded by customary 

shares, there is occasionally no mention made of these shares. 

5. The rights of cultivators to plant or cut trees, or sink wells, or 

to occupy for any period, are not entered. 

6. Co-sharers in hereditary right of occupancy were not entered ; 

now proprietors have themselves had the omission rectified. 

7. Shares in wells, either proprietary or merely the right of irrigat- 

ing, have been found erroneounly entered or omitted, 

8. In the pedigree tables no mention was made of property 

acquired by purchase, gift, marriage, mortgage, distinct from 
that acquired under the laws of inheritance. 

9. No account was taken of interests or responsibilities attached 
to " wakf " ( public ) land or buildings. 

10. Sometimes a property had been divided, and was in 

separate proprietary possession; yet the holdings were 
recorded as common, the cultivation alone being considered 
special or individual. 

11. The interests of cultivators with rights of occupancy in wells 

were sometimes omitted, although there was separate 
possession, and these interests are admitted to exist. 

12. Sometimes a well had been sunk by other than the proprie- 

tors of the land, jagirdars, hereditary cultivators, Khatri 
money-lenders. This was not noticed. 

13. The rights of maafiddrs and mortgagees were not recorded. 

14. Tenants paying in grain were sometimes entered as liable 

for a cash rent. 

15. The rights and interests of lambardars were not always 

clearly distinguished; they were often grouped together 
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for the entire village, although in practice only connected 
with the representiation of the fraction of the village from 
which they drew their fees. 

16. The agreements and understanding between principal and 

agent in all cases in which an agent was employed 
were not recorded, nor were those between mortgagor and 
mortgagee. 

17. Sometimes the names of sons were found in the record, the 

father being still alive and in possession. 

18. Common land when cultivated has very frequently been 

entered as " khudk&sht, " a piece of laziness on the part of 
the patwari at the time of measurement, not counteracted 
by any desire to secure accuracy at attestation on the part 
of the controlling staff. 

19. Sometimes when common land has been in the separate 

cultivating occupancy of a co-sharer, he has underlet it 
to his own tenant, but the intermediate interest of the co- 
sharer has been omitted in the record. 

20. It was also the custom to asses? revenue-assigned lands by 

the average rate of the estate without any reference to the 

auality of the land. In the first place the madfiddr often 
id not get his rights by this average rate. In the second, 
on the resumption of the maAff, this average rate could 
not be accepted by the district authorities, who had to 
re-assess; and, thirdly, when re-assessed upon a different 
rate, the internal distribution of the Government demand 
in pattidari villages was thrown out. 

393. It has now often been found necessary to record the agree- 
ment of proprietors amongst themselves ; that 
Futore partitiong although such and such a holding is at present in 

common, yet on partition and separation of 
interest, either present possession shall be the measure of the right of 
each, or that ( certain shares existing ) each shall receive his share from 
the land in possession so far as it goes ; or that the whole land, whether 
separately occupied or not, shall be thrown again into one and 
re-divided. 

In every case of a common holding the system and principle 
of future partition is recorded, as those interested may have agreed. 
If differences existed, they have been settled, and the entry 
has only been made when all were unanimous. Now that these points 
have been attended to, the action of the Civil Courts will be much 
facilitated. 
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S94. "Die khasrah, or register of fields and holdings, has been 

reduced in size, and it now occupies one page, 

t Jj fidd mtw'^^f IL" ^1^* it contains additional columns, that of the 

old knasrah number and the column for trees, in 
which both their number and kind are found ; and in the last column, 
remarks are now entered regarding roads, separate ownership of trees, 
or their sale or mortgage ; if revenue-free, regarding the assignee, 
the ownership of buUdings on the land of "wakf" property, or 
regarding the water channels (ad), which generally divide the 

fields. 

« 

395. In the old registers the separate -properties in patches of 

land attached to wells, ' and in those on the 
e o regis rs. out-skirts of villages generally occupied by cattle- 

stands, fuel stacks, manure heaps, straw stacks, &;c^ had not found a 
place ; these are now all recorded. 

396. Uncultivated land had been often entered as village com- 
„ ,.. , 3 . ^ mon, althouofh in reality it was the property of 

Uncultivated land. ., , ^a»> ,, xx* >» i.j* • • x x u 

some " tarai or " patti subdivision oi the com- 
munity, or attached to some well. 

397. By the " chak " system of measuring in blocks, greater accu- 
g .. racy in the entry of the description of soil haa 

been secured. 

398. The occupancy of all mosques, temples, grave-yards, takids, 
Buildinffs kc dharmsdlahs, &c., outside the red line of the 

' village site, have now been entered in the column, 

which, in the case of cultivated land, is appropriated to the cultivator. 

399. The boundaries of the estate in the old Settlement maps had 
The map of the estate, ^^^ been correctly laid down before the interior 

" shajrah, *' old Settle- measurements were begun. A start appears to have 
™®^*' been made from any one point, and in adding field 

to field the exact conformation of the estate was not always preserved. 

400. The maps of the present Settlement agree exactly with 

those of the professional revenue survey, with 
cw maps. which they have been each carefully compared. 

If any difference is found, as in the large areas of the bar, it is generally 
the case that the professional map is wrong when the difference occurs 
in cultivated land, and that the Settlement map is wrong if it occurs 
in waste. It is not impossible that the exact boundaries of the 
revenue survey may have been lost sight of during 10 years, and that 
villages have, in cultivating outlying patches, encroached upon their 
neighbours without being warned off. 

In the old maps the boundaries of two contiguous estates seldom 
agreed exactly, and the distance between the same boundary pillars was 
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recorded differently in different villages. Now the patw&ns have care- 
fVillj compared the limits of each adjoining village, and the lambanMrs 
have affixed their seals to all common boundaries. 

By measuring in blocks within the exterior boundary line of the 
village, any error in the shapes of fields was at once detected and recti- 
fied ; this was rendered easy by the system which has been carried 
out of entering the len^h of each portion of a side of a field, between 
any two points where the boundaries of any other field touch such site, 
upon the map itself, in black ink. The number of the field being 
entered in larger figures in red ink, no confusion occurs. The boundary 
pillars of contiguous villages being alternate, they are shown in 
different colors. 

401. The original maps executed upon the spot will be filed 

with the record, instead of the usual copy. They 

ttel^S"*^*^^''' *^ J^^^ accurate; and with some of the worst 

specimens, which had been soiled and rubbed and 
injured, during the long period that they were upon the plane table, 
it was astonishing what could be done by a hanay patwdri ; all the 
outer margin being cut clearly off along the village boundary line ; bad 
pieces in tiie interior being cut out and patched from behind, and Uien 
filled in by the man who had mapped the original, and who was answer- 
able for the exact correctness of the renewed portion. This map, 
prepared and cleaned, was then pasted down upon a fresh sheet of paper, 
and any after-manipulation was effectually prevented. A great deal of 
this trouble may be obviated by using first class paper, and by 
measuring the larger villages in several portions, and joming the pieces 
afterwards. I strongly recommend the backing of maps with fresh 
paper before they are laid on cloth. I believe tmtt these maps will be 
found almost free from error. 

402. With each such map will be found a lithographed copy for 
Lith hed daily use, and the original need seldom be opened. 

ograp copies, jj^^jy ^j^^ interested was supplied with a litho- 
graphed copy of the village map at eight anas each, and the income paid the 
cost of lithography, of the Settlement establishment for comparing and 
testing, and left a considerable margin of profit to Mr. Buchanan, the ener- 
getic master of the Gujrdt Zillah School, who undertook all the manage- 
ment upon these terms. The income from the sale was as follows : — 

Government also received, 
free of charge, 12 copies of each 
lithographed map, and these 
will hereafter be extremely 
useful to th^ district authorities 
as working maps. After the 
maps were Uthographed, a copy 
was carefully checked and 
tested by the Settlement staff, 
and small errors were rectified 
throughout by the hand. If the 
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copy was satisfactory, it was signed and passed, the lithographers having 
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to make the same alterations in every lithographed copy. The scale of 
the maps, as I before mentioned, is 50 kariis to the inch, or 19*2 inches 
to the mile. 

403. As I have before mentioned, at the last Settlement an 
Landlord and tenant enquiry was made into the status of all cultivators 

statement. other than admitted proprietors. Replies were 

recorded to a number of set questions, and the status was summarily 
decided thereupon. This ' enquiry was made in a tabular form, and was 
generally very complete and suflScient. 

In the new record another statement has been entered called the 
" takmili naqsh^ muzdridn," in which all tenants, having a right of 
occupancy, are entered with their rights regarding trees aud tree- 
plantincr ; also any agreements between them and their landlords 
regarding the term of lease, and amount of rent payable, repairs and 
building of wells, &c. This was generally framed upon the agreements 
of the parties, or. where occasionally they could not agree, by assessors. 
The rights of revenue assignees in the same matters are also to be 
found in this paper. 

404. " The Muntakhib khewat '• is the new form of a register of 

rights and liabilities combined in one ; they were 
?1?'K^tfpH "^ formerly separate. The order in which the pro- 

and liabilities. */ *^ , j • • j "x-l xt- T • 

prietors are entered is in accordance witn that m 
which they appear on the pedigree table — the order of precedence it 
may be called. Thus the members of one family are brought together, 
which is most useful at the time of the distribution of the revenue, 
*' the bdch ;" formerly the proprietors were entered alphabetically, an 
unsatisfactory arrangement. 

Formerly the register of rights was drawn up in the rough from the 
field register ; now the foundation of it is the slip or extract from the 
field register, given to the owner upon the spot (alluded to above in 
para. 330). A copy of this is also kept by the patwdri, and from it 
this paper of the record is prepared, subject to correction afterwards 
by the copy in the hands of the owner, and by the parties at attestation. 

If the cultivating occupancy of three or four co-sharers cultivating 
in common does not agree with the measure of ownership, this 
appears clearly,— the share in the ownership in one column, that in the 
occupancy in another. At the last Settlement these separate interests 
were not defined. • 

Under each cultivator s name, if he be a tenant with a right of 
occupancy, is entered the description of his right and the amount of 
his rental. 
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d'ir t w I ^^^' ''^^ pedigree tables, drawn out at the 

the i^^betUemant. * ^ former Settlement, are thus alluded to in para. 153 

of Captain Mackenzie's report : — 

'* Simaltaneously maps and khasrahs of the village sites or * &bad£s * were got np, and 
pedigree tables of the proprietary bt>dics, comprising all who had a claim to the village 
lands, whether present or absent, were compiled. At the foot of those tables was entered 
a brief acconnt of the tenures, prerailine castom, mode of distributing the revenue, &c. 
It was hoped that these, prepared at this early stage of the proceedings, while the people 
were yet comparatively unpractised in duplicity a^id legal artifice, would tend greatly to 
prevent groundless claims being filed, and, in the event of litigation, assist in arriving at 
a knowledge of the true state of the ca^c. These expectations were subsequently to a 
certain extent fulfilled.** 

But they appear to have been placed in the Settlement record just 
as they came from the hands of tlie patwiiiis ; the remarks attached are 
gentjrally of one stereotyped form, and the names of the proprietors 
were entered upon no system and without order. Many are so compli- 
cated that it is difficult to us.j them even for the ascei*tainment of 
collateral relationship between parties. In fact the care in their 
preparation was just in proportion to the value then placed upon them, 
which was not very great. 

406. They cannot be compared with those now drawn out, such 

The new Pedigree table. S^^ improvements having been effected, but 

they were of assistance m roughly giouping the 
names of the village shareholders. The present ones are very complete, 
and may be called the foundation upon which the record is built. They 
were sketched in the first instance from the statements of the " Mirasis '* 
or bards of each village in the presence of all the proprietors assembled 
for the purpose iu the village itself, and they were afterwards attested 
carefully in the office in the presence of the proprietors. It is some 
proof of the care with which these were prepaied, that many villages, 
which formerly paid their quota of the revenue upon their possession, 
admitted the shares which the correct preparation of this table opened 
out to view, and now pay according to the shares ; when the state of 
things became apparent, and the pos?>e.ssion had to be equalized according 
to shares, a paper was prepared called " the plus and minus statement" 
of shares and possession, and the inequalities were rectified. 

A sample of the pedigree tublc is given in Appendix 17. It has 
been so often described, and has become so well known, that a detailed 
account of it appears superfluous. I will merely mention that under 
each shareholder s name is entered his land, his liability for revenue, 
aud tiie measure or scale by which he pays. 

If any property has been acquired, either permanently or tempora- 
rily* by a landowner in any other way than by inlieritance and partition 
of ancestral lands, when they have purchased or hold in mortgage or in 
trust, when they hold by order of court, or when the ownei*ship has 
originated in gift or by tlio grant of the ruling power, a short explanatory 
entry is carefully recorded under every such holding, giving the 
description and date of the title deed, if any such exists and has been 
produced. If no title deed has been produced, that fact also is duly noted. 

V 
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The customs within each subdivision of the village, whether "patti** 
or '* taraf, " is entered below each subdivision ; and in the general state- 
ment for the entire village is entered the relationship of the tarafs and 
patis to each other under separate headings, such as — 

1. The early history and creation of property. 

2. Subsequent division of property. 

3. Former mode of internal assessment. 

4. Mode of assessment during Summary Settlement, and th« 

rule now proposed. 
5- Rights in common land how to be regulated. 

6. Future partitions. 

7. Tenure of village defined. 

A copy of this pedigree table has been made over to each village, 
to be hung up in the patwdri's office or village quest house " ddira " for 
public reference, 

407. In the former well statement only the 
name of the well, its diameter, and depth were 
entered. 



The well statement. 



The paper now prepared shows the character of the well, the 
number of yoke of oxen required to work it, the number available. The 
ownership is ako shown, the area attached to it, and the Government 
demand as water-rate (dbifina), the rights of all to share in the water, 
whether co-proprietors or tenants, and the water-rent payable. A 
diminutive pedigree table of the co-sharers is attached to each well, and 
in this the rights of all will live. In well tracts, where the Govern- 
ment revenue is paid upon wells, and within the wells upon shares, 
the system has led to great facility in the distribution of the Govern- 
ment demand. 

408. Another statement called the " Fard Tashkhis Ma&fidt," is 
Tabular statement ^®w ; it settles the Government demand alienated 

Bhowing assessment of in favor of the individual upon all such plots ; on 
revenue-free plots. resumption there is no further occasion for 

assessment by the district officer, as it is here given. 

409. The " tahrij** and "separate khewat" have both been done 

Old naners disnensed ^^^^ ^^*'^- ^^^ " ^^^^ Mkhirdj, " or list of 
with. revenue-tree holdings, is no longer prepared 

separately. They are now entered at the end 
of the register of rights and liabilities, as without these the total of the 
area of the estate would not come out correctly. 

410. The wajib-iil-arz of the last Settlement was described by the 
m. ^A u -'-v. t.1 . Settlement Officer, in his para. 205,as a voluminous 

The old " wajib-iil-arz./ i.' i. •!» x v i i. i • x • « i x 

paper, which, it not absolutely incorrect, is " almost 
stereotyped in its substance and phraseology, and remarkable only for 
want of aiTangement and careful avoidance of point." 
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This paper has been done away with, that is to say, it has been 
broken up, and has been distributed over the papers to which each 
section refers. At attestation each and all of these entries have been 
brought before the proprietors and verified by them. 

411. The list of absentees and absconded individuals is no longer 
Absentees necessary, as their names appear in the pedigree 

table, with remarks opposite them. No name of 
an absentee is allowed in the Muntkhib khewat, save under a petition 
from the holder of the share of such absentee, which with the order on 
it forms a separate file. 

412. The village note-book or " L^ Kitab ** takes the place of the 
The Tillage note-book, ^^ statements II and III. The preparation of 

old statements^ II and this has been fully described in para. 325, and in 
^^^' this is entered the opinion of the tahsfldar upon 

the assessment, present and future, of the village ; this does away with 
the necessity for the " Kaifiydt coUectori" of the old record. 

413. The paper connected with the enumeration of houses and 
ChaukidiriL assess* the chaukidiir& tax no longer found a place in the 

™^°^* Settlement record. 

414. The final Vernacular proceeding is now confined to a few 
Final Vernacularpro- words, sufficient to show that under its authority 

•ceding. tlie new record passes to the district office. 

415. That there was no longer any necessity for the chittah khatau- 
Tlie chittah khatannf. »t or rough copy of the register of rights, has been 

shown in para. 404, describing the preparation of 
the fair copy, in which the number and date of every order of a court 
which has effected the record of ownership or the relationship between 
landlord and tenant,, has been duly entered. 

416. In addition to the above, which are, phT ea^eltence, the papers 

other papers of general forming the Settlement record, certain papers of 

utility. general utility have been drawn up, which merit 

description. They form one volume, which I have alluded to before as 

the district general reference book. They are — 

1st. A document drawn up in the presence of the representatives of 
each tribe purposing to represent their customs and tribal 
usages in the matter of the inheritance, alienation, op 
transfer of landed property.. 

2nd. The ripuary laws and customs affecting landed property 
situated upon and under the action of rivers and hill torrents. 

3rd. A paper purporting to show the position of village servants^ 
" kamin^n,'' their rights and their duties towards the pro- 
prietors. 
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4th. An historical account of the principal tribes and their 
geneological trees, showing their descent and distribution. 
I may mention here that every individual possessing an inhe- 
reditable property in the soil has been provided with a copy 
of the entries in the Settlement record affecting him. Each 
village has its copy of the administration paper and village 
pedigree table ; each patwdri a complete copy of the new- 
Settlement misl. 

"Sanads"and rules for guidance, defining their jurisdictions and 
duties, have been given to all zaildars, head lambarddrs and 
patwdris. 

417. In the Appendix 17 will be found, in the vernacular, the papers 
The vernacular misl. which now form the Settlement misl, together with 

some others that have been used in their formation. 
I would draw attention to the serviceable " Index of subjects " treated of 
in the record, showing the exact place in the record where the infor- 
mation required can be found. I have given a translation of this as a 
most useful paper for reference. 



CHAPTER XIV.-THB VILLAGE OFFICIALS. 

418. The village officials are the lambardc4r or headman, the head 

^ . , lambarddr chaudri or zailddr, the patwdri, or 

The village officials. .•,-, , , ,^ /"i ^ / j if ".. 

Village accountant, the n^ib-qanungo and qanungo 

or Superintendant of village accounts. The first three may be said 

more especially to represent the interests of the people, the last three 

those of Government, 

419. Map No. 19 in the Atlas, showing the fiscal divisions, and 
^^ ^ ^ „^ its index map No. 20, should be consulted, show- 

fisSvS' "^ '"■ ing as they do clearly the distribution of this 

agency over the district. In each village the 1am- 
bardar and head lambardar ; over a group of villages formed with 
reference to the area. Government revenue, and number of fields a 
patwari or village accountant, his jurisdiction being called a tappah; 
over the several patwaris* circles within his zail, the chaudri or 
zaildar ; over several zails, the naib-qan6ngo or supervising patwari, 
his circle being called a parganah ; each talisil being divided into 
three or four such parganahs, superintended by the tahsildar, naib- 
tahsildar or qdnungo, each being responsible for his individual charge. 
This arrangement will be alluded to further on. 
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420. In paia. 161 of the 1st Revised Settlement Report was given 
LambarcUrB. ist Revised ^Y ^^^ Settlement Officer the number and remu- 
Settiement Heport. neration of the lambard^. He apparently | had 

reduced them from 2,576 to 2,460, or by 116. 
But they now stand as follows, and the figures for the present 
Settlement are undoubtedly correct, prepared as- they have been frt>ni 
the qistbandi or rent-roll : — 

No. 20. 
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421. Thus there is an apparent increase in the number of 86, but 

^ . , when tested it was found that the only chancjes 

Decrease in numbers. - _ - _ _ _ j o 



since last Settlement had been as follows : — 



Gujrdt 

Kh^risin 

Phalidh 



Plus. 

2 






Minus. 

2 
7 





Difference. 


7 





Total 



9 



There has been then an actual decrease of seven. For further parti- 
culars reference should be made to the final report, statement No. 21, 
Appendix 18, which shows the lambardar's agency to amount in numbers 
to 2,546 each, with an overage responsibility for Rs. 230 of the Govern- 
ment revenue, and an average income from fees of only Rs. 11-9-0 per 
annum, as shown in the statement No. 19. 

Their numbers may possibly be gradually reduced as they die off, 
but this will have to be carefully done by a reference to the pedigree 
tables, or the interests of subdivisions of the village or of particular 
classes of the community may suffer. 
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422. Some 700 villages have only one lambar J& in each, and in 
Head lambard&ps or ^^® remainder it was determined to select one 
Sarpanohes. man as head lambard^r, making him the official 

to whom Government was to look far the suppression and report of 
crime, and for the introduction and carrying out of Government orders 
within the village ; the other lambardir still retaining their respon- 
sibility within their subdivisions, whether pati or taraf, Tlis selec- 
tion of head lambarddrs was carried out by Major Smyly, the 
Deputy Commissioner, and myself, with the help of the pedigree tables 
and the votes of the proprietary body. It is extraordinary how little 
difficdlty there is in this selection, and how seldom there is any doubt 
about the right man. 

How selected, 423. The principles we went upon were — 

1st. When the village was descended from the same ancestral 
stock, there being only one village site, to appoint only 
one man. The only possible exceptions being if the village 
were very large with clearly defined subdivisions or 
tarafs under two distinct leaders, neither of whom could 
be set aside, the votes of the proprietary body being equaL 
In taking^ the votes of the proprietors, the amount of 
their interest in the village was looked to as well as their 
actual numbers. 

2nd. When the village contained two strong clans, with the^ 
village site clearly divided between them, two men might 
possibly be appointed, but not if the one clan was clearly 
a later arrival, and had been brought there as relations, 
and connections by marriage, " dhotra,'* *' damdd, " &c. 

3rd. If there were two village sites and two distinct clans, then 
two men might be appointed. 

4th. If two head lambard&rs were appointed, the classes not reprc- 
sented could choose under which they would consider 
themselves. 

5th. If the lambarddrs were all of one stock and clan, they 
were seated in a line in front of and facing the judges; 
behind them in a line sat the proprietors, and behind them 
again a crowd of other villages, all ready to assist and 
keep matters straight. Then came the selection. 

The aged would probably be rejected as unequal to the work. 
Minors and agents the same ; a newly appointed man 
would be quietly asked for whom he voted, and he would 
select one of the others, and so the number to be selected 
from would be narrowed. 
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Any signs of peculiar fitness would then be looked for. Can he 

read and write ? Can he show any certificates of having 

done good service to the district officers or the Police. 

How many horses does he keep ? What public hospitality 

^oes he «how ? 

Whilst such jnatters were looked to, feelers could also be put 
out to see if the proprietary body were likely to vote 
for the most suitable man. If so, the votes were taken 
•and the candidate was selected accordingly. Sometimes 
votes altogether decided the question. 

6th. But there are few villages containing many lambard&rs 
that do not own some men of note ; and in large villages 
comprising many miscellaneous castes, the pedigree table 
was of great importance, and the right-hand comer gene- 
rally showed the man descended directly from the original 
founder of the village or the eldest branch. 

7th. Again, the fittest men genei^ally hold, or formerly had held, 
indms ; they or their fathers may have been chaudris at 
the last Settlement, or the " kanohis " or appraisers of 
former day& 

•8th. Sometimes the son of some well-known man lately deceased, 
though a minor, would, with his guardian, be selected 
by general acclamation. 

The people thoroughly entered into the spirit of the voting, and 
would chair the lucky man and cheer him in quite a novel manner. 
I have seldom seen a difficulty that could not be perfectly cleared away 
by tact and temper, and I never found myself ot tier wise than in accord 
with the district officer. I have little doubt that the appointments 
will prove a success. 

424. It had hitherto been the custom to allow these head 
Their remuneration lambardara a small grant of culturable land in 

proportion to the amount of the Government 
demand upon the village, but this was found to produce inequalities 
and a sliding scale was introduced, granting, according to the culti- 
vated area of the village, two acres of cultivated or three of culturable 
for every 100 acres cultivated. In a village of 2,000 acres cultivated, 
the head lambardar would receive 20 acres cultivated or 30 
culturable. Culturable was given as the rule ; and when there was 
no choice but to give cultivated, it was always chosen from common 
land or from the lambardar's own holding, or from his tenant s land. 

They have all received "sanads" or title-deeds and printed instruc- 
tions acquainting them with their duties, see Appendix 17. 
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District Officer, Major Paske, consented to give them up, and they have 
^been instructed in their duties. 

433. During the progress of tlie Settlement it was found abso- 
ClAssification of pat- lutely necessary to classify the patw^is and to 

^vriris, pay each according to his abilities. 

Of 168 patwaris .there were 31 first class, 41 second, 59 third, 26 
fourth and 11 fifth class, and 31 ^could not draw maps. 

This classification had good results, Mid made all work with 
.zeal and energy. 

434. In December 1866 I brought to notice the inefficiency of the 
Increase to their num- patwdri staff^ and I received permission to 

^er sanctioned. increase their numbers and raise the percentage 

of remuneration from Rs. 8 to 4 J upon the revenue. But it was not 
until the end of January 1868, just as I was leaving the district, that 
my scheme for classifying and paying the patw^ris and securing 
their proper supervision was sanctioned, and it was left to my successor, 
Captain Wace, to carry out. 

435. It may be taken for granted that the patwdxis will -^ve 

.. , ^ « 1 . better work if they are paid according to their 
Advantagea ol classi- , , i i •^,r iT ^ 

fication. actual work, when they have every encourage- 

ment to qualify for a higher class and for the 
promotion which this scheme gives them ; whilst the objection to 
other methods, shown by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor in his 
Secretary's No. 259 dctted 9th April 1868, is altogether avoided, viz,, tha 
levying of patwdiis fees through our own establishments. The 
zamind&rs themselves strongly object to this, and say that it is the 
paying the patwdri with their own hand that gives them the hold 
upon him, and enables them in paying bis dues to shirk the difficulty 
oi complying with his demands. 

I proposed that the patwdris should all be classified according to 
ability, length of service, and deserts, and that promoticm should go by 
seniority as a rule, it beipg left to the Deputy Commissioner alone to 
anake exceptions. 

486. The patw&ris were to realize their own pay in the usual 
Their pay. way,l)ut at 4 J per cent., which has been sanctioned. 

Those in the lower classes were to pay into the 
tahsil the difference between their salary and the income of their 
tappah, whilst those in the higher classes would receive the surplus 
they were entitled to from the tehsfl also. 

Nothing could be simpler ; every penny of the cess would be 
expended upon the agency alone, and the District Officer would have 
the opportunity for rewarding the careful, hard-working man, and 






punishing the negligent. The accounts are the simplest possible. Also 
the difficulty is avoided, which now meets the District Officer, of 
liaving upon principle to refuse to promote a good patw&ri to a higher 
salary by moving him into a richer tappah, whilst the son or relative 
of the late patw&ri, perhaps a youth and inexperienced, succeeds at once 
to the highly-paid appointment vacated by his father. 

I prc^ose that all should, as a rule, on first appointment, be placed 
at the bottom of the third grade and learn their work. 

437. But the increase of the rate from 3 to 4J per cent, gives a 
8 h t'V d ^^^^^ more than is absolutely necessary to pay 

urp as ow u i ize . ^^^ patwd.ris well in these three grades, and with- 

this it was proposed to rewai'd, by an allowance of 10 rupees a month 
each, the three or four most efficient patwaris in each tahsil as supervisors 
of a subdivision or parganah under the designation of n&ib-q&nunga, 
their places being filled by an approved substitute of their own appoint- 
ing, but sanctioned by the Deputy Commissioner. 

This at once gives the intelligent supervision so much required, 
which is seldom or ever obtained from the q&nungo or n&ib-q&nungo, 
of the present arrangement, whose duties, are confined to judicial or 
other work in the courts, whilst the most intelligent patw&ris are taken* 
from their tappahs to prepare the alluvion and diluvion statements^ 
and other statistics for the tahsil. I do not think under the present 
short-handed aystem that, the q&nungos can be kept to their legiti- 
mate duties, or that they are able to supervise such a number of' 
patwaris, or so lai'ge an area 

438. Each tahsil being divided into three or four parganahs, an J> 
„ ^. - .. the patwdris in each falling under the control of 

Formation of "par- .r . *^ ^-t. ^ ^ ii. i? i 

ganah." t'"is ^^^ naib-qanungo, the final supervision 

can well be left to the present qdnungo and 
tahsfl staffs the q&iungo and ndib-qdnungo, ( as they ai'e now called ) 
the tahsildir and ndib-tahsildar. Each would be responsible for his 
own charge, the tahsilddr would have the circle of villages near the 
tahsil, the nMb-tahsild^r the next, and the two qanungos the most 
distant. 

The Gujrat.and Khdridn tahsils were divided into four parganahs- 
each and the Phali£n tahsil into three, and for these 11 ndib-qdnungos 
were to be raised from the patwari agency.. 

I look upon this organization as one which should certainly be 
tried, and I can foresee none but the very best results from its intro- 
duction. The Deputy Commissioner, I now understand, has referred 
the question, as opposed ta an order of the Financial Commissioner 
dated 22nd April 1868. 
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43IL^-3'here will be some future increase to the patwari fund 
J, , from the progressive jamas and the lapses of 

ma^fis ; this can be utilized in the same manner, 
either by increasing the substantive pay of the patw^ris in their classes, 
or by rewards and personal allowance for good work. 

440. The qanungos should also be classified in two grades. PatwA- 
Promotion ^^"^ should rise to q^niingpship, and qdnungos 

receive promotion in the Revenue Department of 
the District Office. Then would there be some hope of the yearly papers 
and statistics being properly prepared. 

441. The patwdris' circles, as re-arranged at this Settlement, are 
Final Statement XII, shown in final statement No. XII, Appendix 20, 

Appendix 20, and XX, and their allowances in final statement No. XX, 
Appendix 21. Appendix 21, both of which shoulc] be referred to. 



CHAPTER XV .-SUMMARY OP WORK AND EXPENDITURE. 

442. We have now to consider finally the work done and the cost. 
Settlement pushed on I have before said that I think the work was 

too rapidly. forced on too rapidly. I do not suppose that it is 

the intention of Government that the Settlement staff should work 12 or 
14 hours a day, and yet both Extra Assistant Commissioner and Superin- 
tendents do force the pace from sheer fear of their progress appearing 
less rapid than in other districts also under Settlement. 

I think that the work should have lasted for another five or six 
months, and that every thing should be done to prevent hurry at the 
close of operations, and the anxiety of all the supervising staft* to get 
away into their new districts and secure the best berths and more 
favorite tahsils. 

I do not think that any Regular Settlement of 1,900 square miles 
ought to be accomplished under three years. 

I am not at all prepared to admit that the work is not as good as 
it ought to be, or that it has suffered by the rapidity with which it has 
been done, but I think that the Settlement service suffers, and that those 
who have acquired the experience that is of infinite value, tire of the 
anxiety, great responsibility and hard work. 

443. The accompanying statement No. 21 shows in one form the 
^, , , amount of work done, or rather an abstract of it. 

I would call particular attention to the amount 
performed by the Superintendent of Gujrat, Bansidhar, who was my 
right-hand man, and the best by far of the three Superintendents. 
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444i. The prescribed Statement "No. XXVI, Ap- 
pendix 22, gives also a fair idea of the amount of 
work done and the results obtained. 



If the work done at this Settlement is compared with that of the 
last Settlement, given at para. 207 of the 1st Regular Settlement Report, 
it will be seen that it is in no way less. 



Judicial work. 



Absentees. 



445. The Judicial work in the Gujrat tahsfl has been much the 

heaviest owing to its far larger population and to 
its bearing a higher assessment. 

446. There is nothing worthy of note, save perhaps the large 

number of suits brought by absentees and those 
out of possession. Where the names of the suitors 

have been found entered in the khewat or register of rights, posses- 
sion, real or constructive, was looked for within 12 j^ears from before 
the entry. 

Where the name of the absentee was not in the record of rights, 
although perhaps in the geneological tree, the period of limitation 
was held to run back from the date of suit. I am afraid that many 
may have lost their rights from an erroneous idea, which certainly has 
existed in the minds of the agricultural classes, that the most favorable 
opportunity for bringing forward their claims is at Settlement. . They 
generally state that they were referred to the Settlement Courts. 



The cost of the Settle- 
ment. 



447. The cost of the Settlement has been «t» 
follows : — 





Budget 
sanction. 


Fees, &c. 


Total. 


District 
Staff. 


Income ... ... ••• ••• »-• 

Expenditure 


95,597 
88,174 


77,631 
69,407 


1,73,228 
1,47,581 


24,65& 
22,350 

*-- 


Saving 


7,423 


18,224 


25,647 


2,306 



From the expenditure of Rs. 1,47,581 must be deducted the savings 
credited to Government, amounting to Rs. 25,647, leaving a net expendi- 
ture of Rs. 1,21,934, being Rs. 20-11-2 per cent, upon the n^w jama, 
Re. 6-3-4 per cultivated acre. Re. 0-1^7 per acre of the total area, 
Re. 0-3-2 per head of population, Re. 1-5-1 per head of agriculturist, 
proprietor, and tenant, whose names are entered in the Settlement record. 
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448. Ko credit has been taken fot any portion of the 25,884 
Increase in stamp stamps expended during the Settlement. This 

rereaue. includes judicial and miscellaneous, mutation 

stamps, petitions, &c. ; the latter no doubt may be valued at Rs. 10,500. 
The average income from the sale of stamps during the three years 
from 1862 to 1864 was Rs. 18,400 ; during the three years of 1865-67, 
when the Settlement had begun, the average income was Rs. 24,200 ; in 
1867-68, jnder the new Stamp Act, the income rose to Rs. 44,296. I have 
not taken this into consideration, as I cannot calculate what proportion 
of the increase of Rs. 20,000 was due to the Stamp Laws and what to 
the Settlement. Rs. 6,000 per annum may certainly be taken as an 
increase fairly due to the Settlement, or Rs. 15,000 for the entire period. 
This will reduce the expenditure considerably. 

449. I have not of course reckoned the pay of the staff transferred 
Savings in the pay of from the district, as the work of the district was 
the district staff. lessened by their duties, and their places were not 
filled up ; a saving of Rs. 2,309 was effected even in that expenditiire. 

Expenditarc of former 450 The following is a comparison of the 

and present Settlement expenditures incurred upon the first Regular 
compared. Settlement under the old system, and the present. 
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Regarding the expenditure, Captain Mackenzie, in para. 209 of his 
Regular Settlement Repoi-t, wrote as follows : — 

" 209. The following is an abstract (given in the preceding comparative statement) 
of the expense of the Settlement. It of course does not include survey. Up till within 
the last tiyo years the establishments were ver}*^ Iarf,'c, and much money was wasted. 
Since their reduction, the most marked difference in point of economy has resulted, and 
there can be no doubt that the large establishments were in every way a mistake. "* 

The expenditure has thus been less by nearly a lakh of rupees, and 
per cultivated acre less than half of that of the first Settlement, and the 
entire cost of Settlement will be recovered in four years from the 
increased revenue obtained. 

451. Besides the above, I have taken some trouble to anive at the 
Additional cost to probable expenditure by the village communities 
village communities, upon the measuring staff. It is given in the ac- 
companying Statement No. 22, and it amounts to some Rs. 20,784, giving 
an average expenditure per village of Rs. 14-8, which is not heavy : — 
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452. The prescribed Statement No. XXVII, Appendix 23, gives in 
Prescribed Statement a Complete form aU details of Judicial work and 

No. XXVII, Appendix 23. of the expenditure and savings under all heads. 

453. It remains now for me to notice the subordinates to whom 
^^ ^. » ,. ,. X I am indebted for their assistance in the work 

Notice of subordinates. . , i , 

entrusted to me. 

454 Of Mirza Azim Beg, Extra Assistant Commissioner, I wrote In 
Mirza Azim Beg, 1865 that it was not easy for him, after nine 
Extra Assistant Com- years employment in the Hazdrd Settlement, to 
missioner. grasp at once the points of the new system, and 

see it carried out in its integrity by Superintendents brought up like 
himself in other schools, to whose procedure they were attached. 

I can now say that I was most thoroughly satisfied with him. To 
his good judgment and personal influence was due the willingness 
with which the whole subordinate staff worked 12 or 14 hours a day, 
and I believe experience will prove that the great care and method shown 
by him in the supervision and in testing at the proper time and at each 
stage, the accuracy of the work, h^ve led to the completion of a thoroughly 
trustworthy record. His services are deserving of the recognition oi 
Government ; it is difficult for me to say^ how much I am personally 
indebted to him. 

455. The Superintendent, Bansidhar, in the Giijrfit Tahsil, deserves 
Munshi Bansidhar, 1^7 hearty thanks. He led the way throughout 

Superintendent of and the system was gradually introduced through 
^^^V'^^* him into the other tahsils. He has great powers 

of organization, but his foHe is perhaps Judicial work, for which he has 
unusual aptitude. His work was altogether much heavier than in the 
other tahsils, and was excellently well done. I never hope to have a 
better assistant. 

456. Eai Bakhtawar Lai, the Superintendent in the Phalian tahsil,. 
Rai Balcbtawar Lai, Came from the Shdhpiir Settlement ; his supervi- 

Superintendent of sion is good ; he exercises great control of his subordi- 
Phaii&u. nates, and is a good practical man. I am indebted 

to him, 

457. I am extremely indebted to Captain Wace, who succeeded me. 
Captain Wace, ^^^ brought much tiresome work to a close, for 

Assistant Settlement the care and trouble which he took, also fcr the 
Commissioner. kindness with which he has placed at my disposal, 

for the preparation of this report, several of his best officials now employed 
in the Hazdra Settlement. 

458. Nor should I close this chapter without expressing my cordial 
Major Smyiy, Deputy thanks to Major Smyty, the Deputy Commissioner 

Commissioner. of Gujrat, for the assistance and support which he 

has always given me. Without both the work would have been delayed 



_^ 
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and the whole Settlement admimistration woiJd have been looked upon 
with disfavor by the people, and have been constantly hampered by the 
district officials ; as it was, all progressed harmoniously, and I hope he 
has been satisfied with the quality of the work performed. 



CHAPTER XVI.-PROSPBCTIVK 

45D. In conclusion, I would draw attention to the large and 
Tractsdependentupon thickly populated tracts, which are dependent 
the rain-fall. Map No. entirely upon rain. They are clearly seen in the 
22. last map in the Atlas No. 22. In these tracts but 

few wells can ever be sunk, as water is not obtainable in sufficient 
quantities. 

In years of scarcity these will be the first to suffer. They arc 
shown in the accompanying statement. Appendix No. 24 (which gives 
full information regarding each of the seven assessment circles), to contain 
268,000 acres, or more than 400 square miles, of cultivated area, with 
a population of 216,000, being about 526 souls to each square mile of 
cultivation. The adult male population is about 68,000, and the staple 
crop is not entirely wheat as in the first class tracts or those independ- 
ent of rain, but a larg3 proportion, very nearly half, consists of bajrah 
and jowar, th3 kharif or autumn harvest. 

The rain for them must also be seasonable, or they run the risk of 
losing either one harvest or the other. 

I have attempted in Statement No. 23 to estimate the amount and 
value of the food consumed in the district. 
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460. The four great famines live in the recollections of the people. 
Famines—" Sat paro- ^^'om the autumn 1839 (Sambat) to the spring 
piya" or San chalis, of 1842 no crops were saved owing to the want of 
A. D. 1783. Yg^{j^ during five harvests ; people were compelled 

to suppoi-t life by eating the bark and leaves of trees, and the price of 
grain reached seven propi, or 1 J topa, or about 3 J sers for the rupee ; 
hence this famine was called the seven Propfa or "chaliyah" from the 
year 1840, when it was at its height. So many died that bodies were 
thrown into the wells unburied, mothers threw their children into the 
rivers, and even cannibalism is said to have been resorted to. People 
fled towards Cashmir and Peshdwar, and only those remained who had 
cows or bufFalos, sheep or goats. These latter are supposed by a 
special interposition of Providence, and, notwithstanding deficiency of 
forage, to have given three and four times the usual quantity of milk. 
Stories are still told of the extraordinary friendships whicn grew up 
among the survivors of this famine, who clung together sharing with 
each other every thing available as food. 

In the autumn of 1842 great rain fell, and b^jrah and swtok are 
said to have come up spontaneously. The refugees returned, and 
helped to prepare the gi'ound for seed by hand labor. This famine was 
followed by great mortality from fever and ague, and a large proportion 
of those who had escaped starvation fell victims to disease. This 
famine is also called "The Great Famine." 

401. The 2nd famine occurred in the spring of Sambat 1869, and 
The Paiwdla famine, lasted two years \mtil the end of Sambat 1870. 

A. D. 1815. The country had, however, somewhat recovered 

from "The Great Famine," and wells had been repaired, and the distress 
was not so great. The people from the rain tracts crowded into those 
protected by wells, and sought refuge among their connections and 
relatives. People removed temporarily to Cashmir, Gujrftnw&la, and 
Sialkot. Grain reached four topas per rupee, or 8 s^rs. It is therefore 
called the Paiwald., 4 topfe = 1 pai. 

402. The 3rd famine took place in the autumn of Sambat 1888, 
^. . , A. D. 1831, and lasted during three harvests to 

famine, A. D. 1831. ^'^® autumn of 1889. No veiy great distress was 

felt, and people attribute their safety to the wells. 
Grain never was dearer than 6 topas, or 12 s6rs. 

There was no exodus from the district^ only into the well tracts 
from those dependent on rain. But this famine raged in Cashmir, and 
a great influx of people was the result; most of them only to die, many 
came to sell their children, who are still to be found in the houses of 
the " Kanjris." Before the ripening of the spring crop of Sambat 1890, 
a plant called "Mirkhan" came up in great quantities; cattle lived on 
it, and the people themselves mixed it with their grain. The famine is 
still called the "Mirkanwdlah kdl." 

463. The 4th famine was in Sambat 1917. Grain reached 6 or 7 
„, a ^^, . , ., topds, 12 or 14 s^i-s, per rupee, and this lasted one 

The Sattaruawala ^ ±r. ^ i i i • x 

famine A, D. 18G3. Y^^^ t there was some exodus, but assistance was 

given the people by employment upon public works. 
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Mr. Prinsep alludes to these famines in his Si&lk6t Report, and calls 
attention to their recurrence at intervals of 21 or 29 years. 

464. I have said that wells cannot be sunk in certain tracts with 
Increase to weUs per- any hope of a sufficient supply of water. And 
haps not possible. indeed throughout the district it would seem as 

if the proportion of land, which the people consider sufficient to protect 
with wells, had already been reached. The addition to the number of 
wells has been but small, and the following statement of taq^vi advances 
taken shows that Rs. 32,000 were taken in 1855-56, and-Rs. 50 in 
1868-69 ;— 



465. 



Agricultural advances no longer taken* 







No. of instances 
in which 
granted. 


No. of grants. 




Number (if 


GRANTS. 




YbAB. 


Gujr£t. 


Khiriin. 


Phaliiu. 


Total. 


1850-61 


• • • 


19 


... 


1,716 


.• . 


700 


2,415 


1851-52 


• • • 


150 


.• . 


6,830 


1,000 


9,300 


17,130 


1852-53 


• • « 


83 


•>• 


4,516 


1,066 


1,636 


7,255 


1853-54 


• t • 


88 


..« 


2,190 


860 


6,623 


9,673 


1854-65 


• • • 


133 


..* 


4,081 


1,150 


7,666 


12,896 


1855-56 


»« • 


300 


.. . 


9,661 


8,380 


1,895 


31,996 


1856-57 


• «« 


119 


... 


3,220 


1,010 


6,495 


10,725 


1857-58 


t«« 


16 


\** 


450 


350 


710 


1,510 


1858-59 


••• { 


14 


.«« 


655 


280 


560 


1,385 


1859-60 


• «« 


39 


42 


1,968 


295 


1,376 


3,638 


1860-61 


••«<• 


42 


46 


968 


626 


820 


2,413 


1861-62 


^«* 


41 


47 


1,446 


130 


766 


2,340 


1862-63 


•■•«• 


S 


B 


100 


20 


140 


260 


1863-64 


•«« 


€ 


6 


350 


««<• 


•<.• 


m 


1864-65 


•«<• 


• ■«■• 


»'•'» 


.<•« 


.«« 


««• 


•«« 


1865-66 


•^« 


2 


. 2 


140 


• « • 


•• • 


140 


1866-67 


• «^ 


i 


1 


SO 


1 


«* . 


50 


1867-68 


■•-••• 


7 


7 


370 


i 


«« . 


370 


1868-69 


• •■« 


1 


i 


50 


vit-* 


»^ . 


50 
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466. During the last 10 years in the Gujrat tahsfl 380 wells 
^ have been built or repaired, but the working total 

wells. ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^ j^^ Settlement, 3,239. 

In the Kh^rian tahsO the wells are, as before, 96, having been 
made or repaired to replace those fallen out of use. 

In the Phalian tahsO some 400 wells have been repaired, increase 
ing the working total by so much ; the formerly-disti'essed assessment 
circle of Akiw^lah having been the most energetic under tlie light 
assessment which was put upon it 

467. I cannot help thinking that- if a longer period were allowed 

for the re-payment of these advances by the Go- 
paS^'sh^iSdbe X^ vemment, the people would avail themselves more 
ed. of the opportunity aflforded them for realizing a 

good return on capital expended. The people generally speak of this 
difSculty as the reason why advances are not taken. The Phalian tahsil 
has a greater proportion of the money-lending classes ; this I think 
may account for their not coming to the Government as their banker ; 
they make their terms with a Khatn, and prefer paying interest to 
suffeiing the inevitable importunities of the tahsil officials. Phalidn has 
brought more wells into use, and is the most in debt. 

468. The bdr tract is, as I have before mentioned, the great open- 
Famine works. ^S ^^^ irrigation, but the population is at present 

too scanty, and they are large gi*aziers as well as 
agriculturists. As a famine work, if any such should be requii'ed, the 
experimental canal out of the Jhelam at the foot of the Pabbi Hills near 
Kasiil, to nm down through the centi-e of the bar tract into the Sh^piir 
district, seems to an unprofessional eye the most feasible and the most 
certain to be largely repi-oductive. It should be surveyed and planned 
in readiness for any such emergency. 

469. But although this might help the poor population of the 
In the rain tracts. upper tracts, they would not reap the benefit of 

it, and the difficulty is to say — ^wnat can be done 
to secure from famine the rain tracts themselves. They are, as a rule, 
cut up by nalahs and ravines. I have before drawn attention to the 
fact that only the unmanageable Bhimbar nalali drains any large ai^a, 
north of the lower range of the Cashmir hills. The others are merely 
drains to carry off the never- too-copious rain-fall, and they are 
gradually encroaching upon the cultivated plateaus. The people should 
be encouraged to lessen the area of their fields and surround each with 
a fairly-sized ridge, as in the irrigated land. This would retain on each 
field its own rain-fall ; now the fall on a large area collects at the lowest 
level, and bursts into the neaiest ravine, doing damage as it runs to 
waste. 
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470. Then many of tlie ravines themselves might well be dammed 
T» J ^P» ^^^ stores of water might be collected and 

me^^up!"' ""^^ ' ^^ili^e.^- The difficulty in these works is the con- 

struction of a proper escape channel or masonry 
overflow to carry off the occasional heavy floods, and professional advice 
is here required. But the calculations and principles of construction must 
be simple, and I feel certain that any district officer would be tempted 
to try the experiment had he some fairly safe guide to help him. 

471. Nor am I certain that the Bhimbar nalah itself should not 

be utilized and brought down by a channel west of 
The Bhimbai- nalah. -^^ present bed from where it enters the district, 
or from Gulianah, down the most hopeless of the rain tracts, the 
Hethar Pabbi and Maira Kharian, and so on just above the point of 
junction of the thi*ee tahsils into the bar. The heaviest floods only 
reach the Chinab, and the waters which now periodically spread over 
the country surrounding and below Gujrdt might be used to fertilize 
in the same manner these higher lands. I cannot say that the fall is 
sufficient, and I regret that, in connection with the Settlement, I did not 
take any levels, but if any thing can be done, it ought to be, and I can 
only draw attention to the wants of the district. If this cannot be 
donje, the old Bhimbar channel near Khiini Chak, on the Grand Trunk 
road, could be opened up, and a portion of the flood water could again 
be turned through the Bhimbar assessment circles, and utilized over a 
larger ai'ea. 

472. I have alluded before to the surplus population of some 

tracts, generally those near the Chindb river ; and 
may 'wss^Xd^^'"''' i^ connection with this, and the fact that a large 

portion of many villages is yearly carried away by 
that stream, I think that more might be done with the " belas " or 
alluvial lands that are thrown up yearly on its banks. 

473. Under the present system a village, strong in populatioil 

and resources, may year by year be losing land, 
river lands orTils. T^^ilst the next village, perhaps altogether weak 

in condition and capabilities, may be gi*adually 
acquiring large quantities of culturable bela, which they are quite 
unable to cultivate. If all the land is considered the absolute property 
of this adjacent village, and no other arrangement is made, the vil- 
lage, being incapable of bearing so great a proportionate increase to its 
assessment, is treated with leniency by the assessing officers, and the 
result is that the land is left uncultivated, and is leased by the village for 
gi-azing purposes at a great loss to Government. 

Would it not be far better to allow the village sufficient accretion 
in proportion to the culturable area, and assess it at its full value, and 
to offer the remainder, in short or long leases, flrst to tho proprietoi*s 
and then to the public, reserving to the proprietors a proper rent? I 
believe that the people will gladly agTee to this. Where river lands are 



fully assessed, a con&iileraUo amount of land will be yearly in tlie market 
and its real value will be amved at by competition, the proprietor 
receiving his fair share of the proceeds of the lease. Villages whose 
area has been reduced by the same river will thus be able to avail them- 
selves of these temporary leases, and, instead of, as now, deserting their 
houses, will be able to support themselves and their cattle, and wait for 
a change in the courae of the stream, the consequeirt return to the 
surface of their fonner area, and better times. 

474. There are a few other points to which I may again allude. 

The village sites within the red line should be 
Summary of a few other carefully surve\'ed and mapped by the patwaris 

i^f ^f'aSX^'''^''" ^.^w ^^ l^^sure. The thanahs or police subdivi- 
sions should be reformed as I have suggested, and 
their boundaries at once made contenninous with thanahs and zails. 
The numbers and. distribution of the village watch men should again be 
gone over, and the many inequalities should be adjusted. Thje 
chaukid^rd taxfaHs heavily on many small villages. The system of time 
assessment in the Vabbi Hills should be revised. The road from, 
Phalian through Haslanwald,. along the high dry ground, avoiding the 
low lands impassable in wet woatlier, to join the Dingah road and cross 
the Bhimbar bridge on the Grand Trunk Road into GujrAt itself 
should at once be made.. It will be inexpensive, and is absolutely 
necessary.- If parts of tl\e Dingah road are then metalled, and this new 
road turns out as dry and sound as I anticipate, the number of carts in 
the district will no doubt largely increase. Above all I should like to 

see a good cattle fair introduced, and would suggest 

Cattle and horse fair. ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^j^^^. ^^^^^^^ .^^^^f ^j. jy'^,^„^Yl, 

perhaps the latter, place would b© the better. A considerable number of 
horses would be at this fair for sale. The people complain of Rawalpindi 
being too far, and of their being unable to spare the time. The Com- 
missariat agents would find large quantities of undfii'si:fled .cattle avail- 
able for slaughter, and the villagers, who now have to wander into the 
bar and hunt up new plough cattle, would h& certain of a good selec- 
tion to choose from at reasonable prices. 

475.. An. attempt should' still be madie to keep in cheek the 

marriage expenses; and the debts of the zamihdars 

^''^^^' in the Phalian tahsil might be watched in the 

j^egistry offices^ and' courts, and' perhaps form, the subject of enquiry. 

47G.. I have thought that the agricultural classes might be greatly 
Market days to- he helped by the introduction of "mandis" or markets, 
fixed. and regular market, days m some of the largest 

towns. I think such exist in Jalalpur, and I would suggest Dingah,. 
Daulatnaorar, Giilianah and Phalian itself as favorable situations. The 
zamindar would there find a ready sale for the surplus produce which now 
must pass through the hands of his banker at terms dictated by the latter^ 

Y 
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477. I may mention finally that the people seem thoroughly to 
Regrets attheabsorp- regret the proposed transfer of the head-quartei's 

tion of the Gujrit dis- of the district from. Gujrat to Jhelam. They look 
^'^^^' upon their little town (now, I hope, to have its rail- 

way station) as the capital of their large world, and sigh to think that 
it may no longer give its name to a district that has been somewhat 
famous in the annals of the Fanjab. 

I feel myself some sorrow that the little band of village notables 
and good yeomen, who have been again brought to the surface of their 
society as zaildars, should be deprived of their Deputy Commissioner . 

478. They recall the names of many " Hakims," — E. C* Bailey, 
J J. p Major John Clarke, Brand Sapte, Sir Richard 

y. oimnissioners. rji^j^^p^^^ ^ ^ Forbes, Captain Hector Mackenzie ; 

and among its Assistant Commissioners may be found the names .of 
W. C. Capper, C. U. Aitchison, and T. H. Thornton. They know pretty 
well where all these now are, and show no little interest at any mention 
uf their names. 

579. I believe the entire population to be thoroughly loyal and 
The loyalty of the well affected, and undisturbed by outside influ- 
peopie. ences ; and if occasion should ever require 

it, I have no doubt that 600 staunch well -mounted yeomen might 
be turned out in fifteen days, under the sons of their zaildars, to 
heartily maintain the cause of law and order. 

I have, &o., 
^ (Sd.) W. G. WATERFIELl). Capt., b. s. c, 
Feshawar, i^ Depy Commissioner Peshdivar, 

Dated April 1870. j ^'''^^ Settlement Officer Gujrat 



NOTE ON GUJRAT SETTLEMENT REPORT. 



After the completion of the Settlement of Giijrfit, and during the 
preparation of the patwdris' annual papers, doubts were raised by the 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi as to the correctness of certain entries, 
which led to the institution of a special enquiry on the subject, by order 
of Government, under the supervision of a Native Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. The results of that enquiry were reported by this 
oflScer, and reviewed by the Financial Commissioner. The defects brought 
to light were such as admitted of being easily remedied ; and, upon 
the papers coming before Government, the following remarks were 
recorded : — 

" Upon the whole, the impression formed by His Honor, from the 
perusal of these papers, is that the errors and defects of the Gujrdt Settle- 
ment records brought to light by the searching criticism of Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Fazal Hassan, are not very serious in extent.'* 
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GENERAI, REMARKS ON MAPS Nos. I and II. 



These remarks are applicable to both maps intended to portray the 
natural fertility of the district — Map I descriptive of the physical features 
and soil. Map II showing the rain-fall and capability for irrigation by wells. 

Zones of fertility. — The area is divided into four zones of fertility ; — 
I, the submontane ; II, the dorsal or high central plat eau ; III, the low 
lands ; IV, the alluvial ; the V being a combination of III and IV, low- 
lands somtimes flooded. But the natural conditions of the larger portion 
of the two first are changed by what may be called the principal features 
of the district, the Pabbi hills and the Bhimbar tter rent, which latter 
operates most powerfully upon III and V. 

/ zone. — The Ist or submontane tracts, cast of the Bhimbar, form 
part of the natural slope from the base of the lowest rauge of the 
Himalayas; flat or undulating plateaus of dry sandy soil, intersected by 
four or five nalahfj or hill torrents, which, rising in the southern water-shed 
of this range, are fed by the rain- fall of but a small area, and, running 
through this tract in deep channels with a southerly direction parallel to 
the Bhimbar, merely drain it, and confer no benefit until, passing through 
the I and II zones, they reach the III or low lands, which they occasionally 
fertilize, but often affect injuriously. The Bhimbar alone rises beyond the 
low near range of hills, through which it bursts, draining a large area in 
Jamu territory and several small valleys. Coming down periodically 
during the rainy seasons, it moistens the low lands on its banks, and 
passes on, like the small torrents, to fertilize a portion of the III zone. 

But across the head of the submontane tract, west of the Bhimbar, 
nature has thrown up the Pabbi range of low volcanic hills. They 
arrest all drainage from the Himalayas, all percolation from the Jhelam, 
and render these tracts and the II zone, or high central plateau adjoin- 
ing them, entirely dependent upon the rain-fall within the district. 

Map II shows cleai'ly the water-aspect of these tracts, which are 
destitute of wells, save a few in the eastern submontane, sunk on the 
edge of the hill torrents, and afiording little water. 

The percentage of irrigation is shown upon Map II. It tests tlicT 
value of these wells, and corrects any error into which we might be led 
by looking only to the depth of the water below the surface. 

II Zone. — The II or dorsal and central tract is of a stronger and 
better soil. That portion lying nearest the submontane, being, like the 
latter, devoid of water and so incapable of irrigation, but receiving 
some moisture by the overflow of rain-fall from them. 
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This overflow, however, always 'taking a southernly direction, lias 
crossed the district into the low lands just at the head of the high table 
land of the bar, which, with its strong rich soil, is thus made entirely 
dependent upon its wells (shown in Map II to be from 60 to 80 feet 
deep), supplemeuted by a rain-fall, which has gradually diminished as 
the distance from the hills has increased. 

III Zone. — ^The III zone consists of low lands, a belt of almost 
uniform breadth running the length of the district between the generally- 
defined banks of the central tract, from which it receives any overflow 
of superfluous rain, and the alluvial land along the banks of the Chinab. 

The soil of this tract, generally a good loam, appears gradually to 
deteriorate as it runs south-west, where it loses any advantage from the 
effect of the hill torrents, which flood and fertilize the upper portion, in 
the Gujrdt tahsil. 

All this tract is highly cultivated and carefully irrigated by wells, 
the depth of the water and percentage of irrigation being shown on 
Map II. 

IV Zone. — Between these low lands and the Chinab river, and 
also along the edge of the Jhelam, run the alluvial tracts forming 
the IV zone ; moistened by percolation from these rivers, with wells of a 
depth never greater than 20 feet, they enjoy great facilities for agricul- 
ture in the dryest seasons ; some compensation for the varying 
fortunes which are borne down these unmanageable silt-bearing streams, 
sometimes to make, sometimes to mar. 

V Zone. — The V zone, a combination of the III and IV, consists of 
low lands through or over which the Bhinibar torrent periodically flows. 

The following Statement, No. IV of the Final Report, shows the 
percentage of the different classes of soils forming the cultivated area 
in each assessment circle and tahsil in the district. Since the Settle- 
ment, 2 per cent : has been lost to the loam area, columns 16, 17, 
and added to the manured area, columns 12, 13 : — 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. III. 

The principal roads passing through the district are — 

I. Military, between Lahore and Peshdwar, the Grand Trunfc Road, 
running through the district from the Chin 4b to the Jhelam, a distance 
of 38 miles. 

II. The Sidlk6t road, running direct from Gujrdt to the Naushehrah 
or Kolow^ ferry. This road is much out of repair, owing to the 
encroachments of the Chindb river and of a deep nalah falling into it 
at the village of Mohla. It is a fine broad road, and should be put 
into good repair simultaneously with that from Sidlk<5t to Eolow&l, on 
the opposite bank. A small link might possibly be made just short of the 
nalah above alluded to, so as to throw this road into that from Nau- 
shehrah to Jaldlpiir ; they would thus converge upon the river bank. 

III. The road, sometimes used by troops, running up along the 
bank of the Jhelam from Shdhpur to Mong, and thence to Dingah. 
The straight line from Rastil to Aurang/lbdd has been cut away by the 
river, and will always be difficult to keep in a passable condition. 

The commercial roads are — 1st, Gujrdt to Bhimbar and Cashmir; 
2nd, Gujrdt to Jaldlpur, Stirkhpur, and Bajwdt; 3r3, from Khari&n to 
Sidlkot, the direct route from Jhelam; 4th, from Aurangdbdd to Bhimbar, 
the direct road from Jhelam ; 5th, from R&mnagar, in the Gujranwdla 
district, crossing the Chinch at Ranmal near Jukdlidn, to Sh^pur ; 6th, 
from the Hafizdbdd tahsil of the Gujrdnwdla District, crossing the Chindb 
atQddirdbdd and passing through Kuthdlah Shekhan to Shihpur. 

The remaining lines may be called district cross roads ; they are of 
a sufficient breadth and in fair repair. 

I have marked with dotted lines the roads which, in my opinion, 
should at once be made, for reasons gi/en in the Report, para. 21. 

There are altogether 629 miles of district roads, exclusive of the 
Grand Trunk Road. 

The line of the proposed rail-road is seen crossing the Phalidn tahsil. 

Public accommodation for travellers : — 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. IV, 

'I 

This map illustrates the formation of parganahs, tappas, and topes, 
or subdivisions of the country, by the Emperor Akbar. 

No trace appears left of Hindu rule. The people look ba<;k 
no farther than the time of Chughatta ( Chiighatta-ke-wele), 
meaning the empire of the Moghals begun by Tehmur in 1398, and 
perfected by Babar in 1525. Chughatta is one cf the four clans into 
which the Moghals are divided, the other three being Barlas, Gori and 
Danishmandeb. 

From Tehmur to Akbar all was disorganization. In the year of the 
Hijri 997=A, D. 1519, Akbar came to Gujrat, and found the present 
city a deserted mound, the country to the north and west being inhabited 
by the Giijars, and that to the south and east by the Jats. The two 
were living at enmity.' 

Akbar built a fort upon this mound to restrain these two tribes 
and, taking Rs. 1,25,000 from the Gujars, called it QnjT&t, and, throwing 
the country of the Gujars and Jats into one, called it the chakla Gujrat 
and Hirat. See map No, 4, 

Within the parganahs or countries he formed tappas, named after 
the principal families, and within the tappas, topes, named after the 
families of less distinction; within each he appointed greater and lesser 
chaudris, and made them responsible for the revenue, allowing them 
more favorable terms than the rest of the community. The tappas 
( numbered 11, 12, and 13) were formed in the time of Aurangzdb 
A'lamgir, and l3ear his name and that of bis son, Bahddar Sh&h. 

All south of this was called zilah bdr, but the revenue was paid 
with that of Hirat. 

From the death of Aurangzdb until Muhammad Shdfa ascended the 
throne, Hijri 1151=1734 A. D., disorder prevailed. 

From the year of the Hijri 1151 = 1734 A. D., the district suffered 
by the passage to and fro of Nadarshah ; after him followed Ahmad Sh^h 
Diirdni between A. D. 1747 and 17H7. The district came under his 
rule in Hijri 1173^1756 A. D., when Sultdn Miikarrim Khdn, alias 
Mukarib Khdn, was made the governor. 

The Sikh power was then in its ascendancy. — The dotted lines 
enclose a portion of the Gujrat parganah which the Emperor Shdh Jahdn 
separated oif, and wished to entrust to the Jats of the Hirdt parganah ; 
but the Giijars were too strong for him, and he was not able to carry 
out the measure. It goes by the name of Shahjah&npur to this day. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No V. 

This map illustrates the intermediate stage when the Dehli empire 
was in decay and the Sikh power was not yet developed ; it shows the 
partition by the Sikh Sard^. 

In Sambat 1820 = Hijri 1181 = 1764 A. D, Gujar Singh Bhangi, 
from Amritsar, and Charat Singh, Jdt S^nsi, from Gujrdnwdia, together 
descended upon Gujr&t, attacked Sult&n Mukarrib Khdn, n&zim of 
Sultan Ahmad Shah Dur&ni, who was killed at Kodowdl, now a deserted 
site near Kiinjah. Gujrdt was burnt dawn and destroyed, the inhabit- 
ants taking refuge in the surrounding villages. 

The Sard&rs then divided the district as is shown in the Map No. 5. 

No. 18 came under the control of Cthul&m Muhammad Chatta. 
The chaudri of Maghow&l retained in his hands 23. And 13 was given 
by Sardar Charat Singh to Jodh Singh Wazirabadi. 

Odjar Singh then reestablished Qujrit, locating, large nimibers of 
Khatris within the walls of the fort. 

Agam Ahmad Shah Dilrani returned, and, in the absence of 
Gujar Singh and Cliarat Singh at Amritsar, recovered the district 
without fighting, and, joining it to Rhotds, * entrusted it to his mother's, 
brother, Sarbuland Khan, who for five years remained in power. 

In Sambat 1827, A. D. 1768 or 71, Rhotfe fell into the hands of tha 
Sardars. 

Charat Singh then separated from Gujar Singh, and took ap hia 
abode in Gujrdnwdla. Gujar Singh remained in Gujrdt. 

Charat Singh died in S. 1829 = A. D. 1773,^ and was succeeded by 
his son Mah&n Singh. In A. D. 1786 Mahfi.n Singh met and fought 
Ghuldm Muhammad Chatta at Rasulnagar,. and took his country^ 
including Jok&li&n. 

In Sambat 1847 = A. D. 17&1 Mah&i Singh died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ranjit Singh. 

Gujar Singh, in Samba^ 18^7= A. D., 1771 added the Khari 
Karydli tract to his dominion, and died in Lahore A. D. 1789,, and waa 
succeeded by his son S&hib Singh. 

In A. D. 1796 Shdzamdn, grandson of Ahmad Shah Durdni,. 
attacked SAbib Singh, and sent his general, Naw&b Bali^dur Khdn, to 
Gujrdt itself ; he was defeated and fled. 

In 1799 Rehmat Eh&n, son of Hy&t Khte, of JaUlpur, rebelled 
against Sdhib Singh, and shut himself up in " Qilla Isldmgarh. " He 
wrote to Shahzamdn,* who sent Ahmad Shah Shuhilnchi. A battle took 
place at Suk, and the Shuh&nchi was killed. 

NOTB. — RohUs is an old fortress of great size near Jhelam.. 
♦ The emperor. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP NO. VI. 

In Sambat 1866 = 1810 A. D., Sdhib Singh fled from Kanjit Singh 
into the hills, and Ranjit Singh succeeded him, taking away the control 
of the independent t&liiqas of Shddiwdl and Maghowdl from Sard^f 
Jodh Singh and chaudri Mubdrak. Ranjit Singh then came into 
possession and power. 

Sahib Singh received Bajw^t in jagir, and died childless A. D. 1814. 

Ranjit Singh kept taliiqa Gujrdt in his own hands as Khdlsah, 
and distributed the rest either in farms or j%ir, Gujrdt was then 
placed under Khalifa Niir-iid-din and Faqir Aziz-ud-din. They sub- 
divided the Gujrdt tdMqa into 23 zails, and entrusted it to chaudris, 
whose duty it was to collect the revenue. Tdl6qa Bhimbar was also 
divided into two zails. The remainder was kept in t^l6qas. 

This is shown in the Map which is illustrative of the organization of 
the district by Mahdrajah Ranjit Singh into taluqas and zails. The 
former are colored red, the latter blue. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. VII. 

This map is a copy of thatmade at the last Settlement — [vide para. 43 
ef the' 1st Regular Settlement Report.] I have not been able myself 
to verify these zails ; they, no doubt, came into existence between the 
death of Ranjit Singh and before annexation. During Ranjit Singh's 
life-time the tdliiqas and zails appear to have remained as in Map 
No. 5. 
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GENERAL REMAIIKS ON MAP No. VIIIv 
1st. The Miscellaneous Sub-Divisions of Tribes are as follows. 
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General Semarhs on Map No* FIZ/— continued. 
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General Remarks dn Map No. F/IZ— continued. 
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OeneraX I^inarks on Map JVo. VIII — concluded. 
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2nd. The main branches of the tribes are as follow : — 

Shades of green and blue show the location of the members of the 
great Jat tribe all having affinity; two shades of pink, the Giijars ; yellow 
and brown, Awans, Khokhars, and Rdjpiits ; Indian ink the Chibs ; purple, 
the few Hindus ; vermilion, the scattered villages of Shekh, Saiyad and 
Mughal. 

A glance at this map shows how the central plateau of the district 
is occupied by the great Giijar tribe ; all dry unirrigated tracts, generally 
of poor soil, depending entirely upon rain-fall within the district. 

The upper comer of the Khdrian tahsil shows a strong sprinkling 
of Awdns, Chibs, and miscellaneous Jats, with a few Hindu and Khokhar 
villages. They are socially connected with the Jamii territory adjacent 
to which they lie ; so the eastern corner borderiiig on Bajwfit has an 
edging of Khokhar and Hindu villages ; whilst the remaining portion of 
the district, comprising the western and southern tracts, is occupied almost 
entirely by the great Jat tribe and its four major subdivisions. The 
Varaitch Jdts enclosing the Gujars within an outer belt, and firmly 
established upon all the richest and most favored lands, leaving to the 
Tdrar and Rdnjah Jfits the low, well irrigated, but, so far as soil is 
concerned, intrinsically poor country of the Phalidn tahsil, and to the 
cattle-grazing Gondal Jdts, the strong high lands of the bar. 

Jut Varaitch, 170 villages. — This clan traces back its connection 
with Raja Karan, Suraj Bansi. Twenty-seven generations, or 500 years 
ago, Varaitch, the founder of the clan, came from the city of Kisrah to 
Dehli, and, receiving favor at the hands of Jalal-iid-din Firozsh^h, the 
king of Dehli, settled in the village of Tarka, in the district of Hissar. He 
had five sons ; amongst them these three ( Wadrah, Sahajrah, Tejrah ), 
received permission of the king to locate themselves in Gujranwdla. They 
called their village Tarka Ladda. Gradually they located 80 villages, 
and, crossing the Chinib, settled on this side also. 

About 400 years ago, in the time of Sult^ Mahmud Tughlak, 
one Jaits, a descendant of the eldest Wadrah, became famous. 

When Amir Tehmiir, Moghal, from Samarkand, arrived at Mult£n, 
Jaits joined him with his family and dependants, and, coming to terms 
with Nawdb Syad Khdn, one of the confidential followers of Tehm6r, 
attached himself to his army. 

They reached Kunjah, and there met and fought Rajah Jaspal, and 
defeated him, and took possession of the country. For his services it 
was made over to this Jaits, in order that he might colonize it and 
collect the revenue. 

On the death of Malik Jasrat, of Manawar, by poison at the hand 
of his wife, the daughter of Mandeo, the latter (Mandeo) descended from 
Jamu to take possession of the country. He was opposed by Jaits, 
but they came to terms, and agreed that the Tavi and Chinab should 
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divide their territories, Jaits retaining the southern and western sides 
( Giijrat )^ Mandeo the northern and eastern. Jaits remained iu posses- 
sion until his death, when his jagir was confiscated, and his son succeeded 
him ; about that time one-fourth of the area was cultivated, the rest 
was jangle. New villages were then founded by different members 
of the clan. 

Hariya and Guniya, two sons of Jaits, became the most powerful. 
Kardal and Hambo never acquired any position. From Hariya the J is 
Varaitch, and from Giiniya the Abbo Varaitch, are descended. 

The Emperor Akbar formed the Varaitch into two tappas, called 
after Abbo and Jis, who were in the position of chaudris — vile para. 59, 
1st Regular Settlement Report, 1853-59. 

The Gujrdt district was then known as Naulakha, the revenue 
being called nine lakhs, — two-fifths of the area was under the Varaitch 
thiee-fifbhs under the Gujar clan. 

The revenue was, however, distributed inversely with reference to 
the quality of the land, the Varaitch paying three-fifths, the Gujars two- 
fifths. 

So matters continued up to the time of Sh&hjahdn, when, in the 
Jis section, Abii-ul-Kher and Kh^nz^dah were the influential men, 
and in the Abbo section, Kiinds, Chuhar, and Kalii became chaudris, 
No shares, however, existed ; all rights were according to possession. 

At the general disorganization, when the country came under Sardar 
Sahib Singh, j^rs were broken up, and the former method of paying 
in the revenue altogether changed. 

Then Ranjit Singh came into power, and chaudhris and zaildars 
were formed of the most influential men. About 10 of these, either in 
their own persons or those of their children, have again come to 
the surface as zailddrs. The Varaitch clan now occupies 170 
villages in entirety. 

The Varaitch, as a rule, do not intermarry, but connect themselves 
with the Chima, Chattah, Viik, Ghuman, Bdjwah, Gondal, R&njah, 
Tdrar, Bhatti, Kdnwen, Sandu, Guraiyah, Gill sections. They consider 
it a disgrace for any Varaitch to marry a low-caste woman. 

They are a race of fair stature, and, when their sei-vices are 
required, are found trustworthy and manageable. They keep up some of 
their Hindu customs, such as that of not intermarrying. Hindti Varaitch 
still exist in Kiinjah, Dhirke, Kiilachor, Pindi Pathu, and Chakrah. 
Pirohits remain- in most villages; the sons inherit in equal shares, 
''pagw^nd; " the step-son, " pichlag," gets no share in the estate. 
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The daughter s descendants have no claim upon the land of their 
mother's family. A Varaitch, however, may alienate by deed of gift to 
his daughter during his life time, giving her possession, or, having no 
male issue, may make his son-in-law his heir, provided he is not of loiv 
<;aste. This clan does not adopt. They are supposed to have embraced 
the Muhammadan faith in the time of Humayiin. Hariya and Guniyia 
were Muhammadans. 

They have no less than 13 representatives among the zailddrs. The 
best known is chaudri Sharf, tjf Hariyehwdlah, selected for the zailddr- 
ship of Gujrat itiself, — an assessor who now receives a chair. A man of 
better family by far and quite a gentleman is MahmM Kkdn, of 
Maghowal. Of more importance than any in former days was MahmiZiZ 
Khan, of Jalalpiir. B'&ta, of Shddiwal, Abdulah Khdn, of Jaldlpur, are 
well known. All are men of influence ; — Sultan Bakhsh, of Sadhoke, 
Fazlddd, of Kir^nwdlah, Alam Khan, of Siik, Mahmiid Khan, of Thattah 
Miisa^ Bakhtdivar, of Shekhpiir, Budah, of Muralah, Kdmma, of 
Shahdidnwd.li, Saggar, of Pariyanw&lL 

Jdt Tdrar, 83 villages. — The bards of this tribe hold that they are 
of the Suraj Bansi, and that their founder, Tdrar, took service with 
Mahmiid Ghaznavi, and went away with him to Ghazni. His son, Lohi, 
remained behind in Bhattaner (Rdjputdnah). 

"fhey first appear in this district as Bhatti, third in descent from 
Lohi, who, with his ten sons, settled at Jokalidn ; three sons disappeared, 
going south ; the remaining seven founded many villages south of 
Jokalidn, in the Fhalian tahsil and in the Haflzdbad tahsil of the 
Gujrdnwdla district. Some are still Hindus. These seven subdivisions 
or " muis " still exist 

Tiey intermarry with the Gondal, Varaitch, Chiman, Gil, Virk, 
Chatteh, Sandii, Gurdyah clans, and lately among themselves. Their 
chaudris have from time to time given some trouble to both Muhammadan 
and Sikh authorities, and appear to have maintained a sort of indepeu- 
denca Their representatives now are above the average in character and 
intelligence. A^tbdr, of Kdld Shadi^n ; Pir Bakhsh, of Jok&lian ; Sultan 
MahmiHd, of Saida; Mehra, of Dhuni ; Rdjah, of C3iak M&ns ; Sukha, of 
Phalian are zailddrs. Many lambarddrs as well are men of note. 

Jdt Gondal, 56 villages. — This tribe call themselves of the Som 
Bansi. They came from the south. It is said that Kammu, tenth in, 
descent from Gondal, who came up from some place called Naushehra 
to Pakpatan to the shrine of a "faqir," Fand Shakarganj, embraced the 
faith of the Musalman, 

He located himself upon an old village site called Hdti Vind, in the 
Sh&hpur district, and his four sons spread over the bar into the Shdhpur 
and Gujrat districts, but have never separated from each other. Three 
clans are in this district called after three of the sons, Badar, R&ju Dhir, 
the fourth is called after Budha in Shahpur. 
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They intermarray with all Jats, and, during the last eight or ten 
^ years, even 'with their own tribe. 

They are well known cattle-thieves, but are now taking to agri- 
culture and an honest livelihood. They gave some trouble to Sardar 
Mahan Singh. They have two representatives zailddrs — Skdshu, of Mfijhi, 
and Tdjat of Soh&wah ; a third, Budha, of Chimmun, was dismissed by 
the district authorities as irreclaimable. 

Jdt Rdnjah, 34 villages. — Say they are'decended from Abujahil, 
uncle of the Prophet, whose son, Akr^ma, adopted the faith, and his son, 
Jdgis, came to Ghazni and died there. His son, Dur&nah, with his own 
eleven sons (one of whom was Ranjah), migrated, with their cattle, to the 
Kharanah b^r, in Jhang and Shahpiir, and located themselves, and are 
still there. Ranjah moved up the Chin&b, and founded Nasirpur 
(Shfihpur) ; three clans are known, Khamb, Chiiha, Jhiil. They inter- 
marry with all Jats, and as they are generally known as J&ts, I have 
considered them so. They appear now-a-days to be more allied to the 
race than to the Rdjputs. 

They have two representatives, both very well known men — 
chaudris Chaibghatta, of Mi^nw&l, and Ouhna, of Burj Guhna, both well 
advanced in years, but hale. 

Miscellaneous Jdts, 270 villages. — ^Their 124 clans, or subdivisions 
are given above ; none are of sufficient importance in this district to 
warrant separate notice. Among their leading men are four zaild&rs ;— 
Mian Khan (S^hi), of Tapiydlah; Faz Baksh (Bhaddar), of Bhaddar ; 
Kdlu (Langaridl), o{ KBkr&li ; Sharf-Hd-din (Dhotar), of Pindi Dhotr&i. 

Giijar Kathdnah, 140 villages. — Bards of the Kathdnah clan of 
the Gujar tribe, who hold 140 villages, claim descent from Rdjah 
Jaspdl and the Pandoas. Their story is that Raj&h Jaspdl extended 
his dominion from Thaiiesar to this district. When Siiltdn Mahmud 
Subuktagin, in Sambat 1034, advanced upon Hindustan, R6jah Jaspdl 
met him at Attak, and was defeated and killed. His son, Anandpal, 
succeeded him for two years at Lahore, and then fled to Hindustan. 
Anandp&l had two sons, Rdjah Kathdnah and Rdjah Jaides. The 
former returned and reigned in Lahore, and became a Muhammadan. 

Other Gujars in this district are also descended from other sons ot 
Anandpdl. 

Sultan Mahmud gave the Kathdnah Gujars same jfigir land in 
this district. They at first called the village, where they located them- 
selves, Shdhpur. It is now a deserted mound on the estate of Chak 
DiTfa. For seven generations they remained there. In the eighth 
generation from Rdjah Jaspdl, one Mor had eleven sons, some of whom, 
or their descendants, founded villages. In the time of Rajah Mor 
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Shahpiir was deserted, and Nihala, son of Udher, founded the village of 
Bharaj. Nihala had four sons, Jaida^ Muh, Khoja, Bhoja. 

The descendants of Jaida are well known in the district, and are 
called Topa Gujars. Muhe and Bhoja also remained in this district, but 
Khoja went south. Their names all are in the geneological tree. 

In the time of Akbar the Gujars paid Rs. 1,25,000 for permission to 
re-build Gujrat ; after this four tappas were formed ; — ^Akaja, 484 villages; 
Kandu, 584 villages ; Handii, 84 villages; Bala, 184 villages of the Katha- 
nah Gujar. Most of these were afterwards at difEerent times deserted. 

They intermarry upon equal terms with all Gujars, except a few 
leading families, who keep to themselves. They are men of average 
stature, quiet, and unassuming. Formerly they grazed cattle,, and were 
given to thieving ; now they have taken to honesty and cultivation. 

They boast amongst their numbers many influential and respect- 
able men who are now either zaildars or head lambardars. Amongst 
them the most famous in former days was Abdulah Khan, of Dingah 
(just deceased), see Regular Settlement Report, para. 21. His son, 
Muhammad Kh^n, promises well. The others are — Hydt Baklishy of 
Peroshah ; KiUb-iJbd'din, of Jaurah Jalalpur ; Muhammad Bakhah, of 
Machiana; Nek AlaTYi, of S&hho-w&i ; Sultan Ali, oiFiirkhpuT ; Dddu 
Khan, of Chak Sikandar. 

Giujar Chechi, 40 villages. — This tribe say they were originally 
Rajput, Suraj Bansi, and are connected with the Kathanah Gujars. 
They are named after one Chechi, son of Jagdeo, who took service with 
Sultan Masiid, and became a Muhammadan, and afterwards settled 
in Gujrat and founded Chechian. 

They intermarry with all Gujars, and have always been respect- 
able. Their representative is Ilm-iid-din of Bahowdl. Fazl-iUd-din, 
lambarddr of Chechi, is a well-known man. 

Giijar Otuhdn, 34 villages. — Say they are descended from Rajah 
Pithaura, and are Rajput, Chandar Bansi. 

One Rajah Khag settled in this district, and got jagirs from the 
emperor Humayun. His sons, Rajah Dharan and Rajah Baran, have 
still descendants here. 

They intermarry with all Gujars. They have no chaudri. Their 
leading men are Muhammad Alam, of Khori; Diila, of Rajuwdlah; 
Samanda, of Bashnawalah. 

* 

Miscellaneous Giijars occupy 247 villages, — Among them the 
strongest are the Kalas, Kassanah, Biijar, and Thikariya clans. Among 
their representatives are eight zaildars. Sultan All (K&lasJ, of Ajnalah 
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one of the leading men among the Gujars, wlio receives a chair iu 
consideration of his services iu 1857. 

The others are- 



Nurdad (Lohsar), of Lohsar. 
Sahibddd (Bujar), of Khawaspiir. 
Abdiila (Bujar), of Mur^lah. 
Mehra (Bujar), of Barn^li. 
Bahawal Bakhsh (Ohhokar), of Chliokar. 
Karm-ud-din (Phamrah), of Chak Kamal. 
Jan Muhammad (Miyana), of H^slanw^lah. 
Jaw&ya Khdn, of Paswal, and many others, are able and useful 
men. 

Their 59 claus or sub-divisions are given above. 

■ 

Awdns, 61 villages. — Claim descent from Kutab Shfih, who was 
himself descended from Hazrat Ali, son-in-law and first cousin of the 
Prophet. Kutab Shdh came from Arabia to Persia, and then settled in 
Ghazni. He had five sons, Khokar, Dadu, Kalghan, Jhan, Kaddan. 
The Khokars are descended from the one ; the descendants of another 
are located about Sohan and Soketar, in the Rawalpindi division. The 
descendants of Kalghdn arc to be found in Muhek6t, in Jdlandhar ; those 
of Jhan in Sindh ; those of Kaddan in Si&lkot. 

They appear to have come to Hindustan as " momid " or " muawan, " 
followers and allies of Muhammadan conquerors, and to have derived 
their name from that fact. To this district they appear to have come from 
Sohan Soketar, and some from Sindh. They are divided into number- 
less classes or " muis." They do not intermarry with other tribes. 

Being much scattered, they have one representative zaildar only, 
Jaldl-'&d'din, of Bhagwdl ; but Nawdb Kh^n and Gamii Khan, lambar- 
dars of Kohar, are better known. 

Khokar, 29 villages, — Their descent has been shown to be the same 
as that of the Aw&ns. Khokhar came from Ghazni, they say, and settled 
in Hindust&n in some place called Garh Khardnah, and acquired some 
power. He was ejected by Tehmiir Shdh. His descendants, Bharat and 
Jasrat, when in the service of Tehmiir Shah, took Jamu, and then settled 
in this district. 

Jasrat's descendants are still here. They are known as subdivided 
into four clans : — Kdlu, Sajjan, Rehfin, and Khiwa. They intermarry 
with Awdns and Rdjputs, Minas, Bhatti, and call themselves Rdjputs. 
They bear a good character, and have one zaildar, Pir Bakhshy of 
Garhi Gauhar Khdn ; but among their most noted men are Lutf of 
Dittu Chuhar, and Khiiddydr of Mong ; and Muhammad Baklishj of 
Basti Makhdiim. 

Chihs, 46 villages, — Claim descent from Persian kings through one 
BoE&b, son of Buhman. One Nanman, the son of Dordb, was a king of 
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Khorasan. One of his descendants, Gauhar Shah, came to the Deccan, 
and there married the daughter of a Rajah Ndhar Chand, and had a son, 
Abdar Chand. 

One of the descendants of the latter was a man by name also N^har 
Chand, who appears as a king in Kdngra, and is said to have had two 
sons, Udh Chand and Chib Chand. The descendants of the latter 
settled near Bhimbar, in the village of Maghlurah ( Jamd territory ). 
Rajah Sripat, the ruler of Bhimbar, gave Chib Chand his daughter in 
marriage, and was afterwards poisoned by him. Chib Chand succeeded 
to his rule. 

Rdjah Shddi Khan attended the darbdr of Ilumayun at Dehli 
for the purpose of securing his independence ; he became a Muhammadan, 
and was called Shahdab Khdn. His authority was left to him. The 
rdj descended afterwards in the family of Gahna Khdn. 

The pedigree table of the tribe from Shahdab Kh^n is given in the 
vernacular in the District Reference Book. 

Captain Mackenzie writes of them in paras. 66-67 of the 1st Regular 
Settlement Report, which should be read. 

They now describe themselves as divided into seven " muis " or 
clans : — 

1. Mahmddl. 

2. Jaskdl. 

3. Turdl. 

4. Ganidl. 

5. Baranshahi. 

6. Darwesal. 

7. Rupiyal. 

The first intermarry, the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth receive 
daughters, but do not give them. 

AH Chibs take wives from Rajputs ( Bhiu, Bhatti, Man^s ), but do 
not give them in return. They prefer giving their daughters to Syads. 

They are a fine race and good soldiers, and are generally called Rdjah 
by other tribes. Before British rule they rather lorded it over the Giijars 
and Jats, and sometimes plundered them. 

They have a representative in Rdjah Sultan Khan Pothiwdlah 
a jagirddr (vide Atlas Map No. 13 ), with whom his villages have been 
at perpetual war, since they, in 1858, in the presence of the then Settle- 
ment Officer, agreed to pay the Government revenue assigned in kind. 

Most probably their story is true that the Rdjah eflected this by 
giving very liberal terms to the lambarddrs and influential men who 
represented his constituents. 

Ghulam Ali, of Besah, the zailddr, has just died ; he was a fine old 
fellow, and valuable to counterbalance the Rdjah — vide first Regular 
Settlement Report, para 22. 



The eldest son is now Wurdi Major in the 12th Bengal Cavalry 
in Abyssinia. The second son, Burhin Ali, is for the time in his father s 
position as zailddr ; he is well educated and intelligent, but young, and 
has »s yet made no sign. 

Karmddd, of Naurang, and Nadu Kh&n, of Rathauri, are also zaildirs. 

- The RdjpAU. — 33 villages are in this district divided into Janjhua 
tfan^, Marrar. 

The JanjhiJbd occupy five villages entire, and are descended from 
Bdgaur, of the family of R^jah Deb. 

The Mands say they came from Jamd, and that their progenitor, 
Jakhar Deo, first took to agriculture. Mr. Prinsep, at page 3 of the 
Atlas of his Settlement Report of the Siilkot district, 1855-60, writes of 
this same tribe as follows : — 

" They are of solar descent, and claim descent direct from Him Chand. ' Ukireghar,* 
a descendant of Ram Chand, having taken up his abode in the Doab, his son, *Jamii 
Lockan, ' becoming famoup, attacked Chandar Hans, Bajah of Madar Des, and, defeating 
him, built the town of ' Jamii ' after his own name. The present royal family of 
Cashmir are his lineal descendants, and are called * Jamwal * in conseqnence, 
One of this royal race, by name * Malan Hans,* took to the plough, which was considered 
degrading to a Ilajpiit ; hence the royal and agricultural divisions have formerly 
separated, and the latter have been called * Manhas * by way of reproach ever since." 

They occupy nine entire villages. 

The Marrar state that they came from the town of Samfinah, in 
the Deccan, in the service of the Emperor Akbar ; they inhabit three 
entire villages. They have no representative man. 

Syada, 37 villages. — Are divided into eigh|) sections — Tirmzi, 
Khwar^zmi, Mashadi, Gil&ni, Baghdddi, Bukhdri, Misri, Mult&ni, after 
tl^e name of the places they first occupied on leaving Arabia. 

In the Regular Settlement Report, para. 55, they arfe said to seek 
wives among Kuraishis, Gakhars, and sometimes among Moghals, but 
giving no daughter to other than Syads ; they mostly intermarry ; thB 
result of this exclusiveness being minutely divided properties, conten- 
tion, and litigation. 

Their most well known men are Wildyat Shah, of Shekh Chaugani, 
who should succeed to the zail of Dhul Mdri ; and Muhamraad Shdh, 
of Madinah. 

Moglials, 26 villages. — Are divided into four sections — Barlas, 
Chaughatta, Ghoreh, D^nshmandeh ; they are thus mentioned in the 
Regular Settlement Report, para 56 : — 

" They are an unhappy race. Puffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves 
above all other classes, except Syads ; even amongst themselves tjach house reckons itself. 

a2 
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higher than its neighbour, and amongst the clans, although of high descent, they are 
now at a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals despise them, such as 
Chibs and Gokhars, while to lower classes they themselves will not stoop. The conse- 
quence is that social relations are somtimes at a dead lock, marriages cannot be arranged, 
and suspicious of female infanticide have sometimes attached to them/' 

They have no zaild&r, and no man among them of any note, so far 
as I can recollect. 

Miscellaneous Musalmdn, 65 villages, — Have one zaild&r, Sal^bat 
Kh&n^ of Behlolpur, a convert of later days. 

Hind'A villages 39, of which 5 are Brdhman, 16 Khatri, 7 Labdnah, 
11 Behrupia. 

Their characteristics are well described in the Regular Settleinent 
deport, paras. 69 — 74, which should be consulted ; it is too long for 
insertion. 

There is one Hindu zailddr, Sard&r Bi^hen Singh, Brdhman, of 
Kohar, younger brother of Sarddr Rdm Singh, jagirci^r, both sons of 
Sarddr Ehdn Singh, a well known man, long deceased. 

.The following statement. No. 1, of the final Report shows the 
strength of the principal tribes in each tahsil, and their agricultural 
importance ; — 
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No. 1. 

Statement showing relative agriculta.i'al importa'nM of «wi tribe i 
each svh-colUctm-ate or tahatl. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. IX. 

On the map itself is seen, in each tahsfl or sub-collectorate, the 
number of estates, their area, and population, and opposite this map 
inay stand appropriately the following information, which conesponds 
with that in Statement No. XVII of the final report : — 

Statement shoiving population, area, and occupancy of estates, cfcc, in 

the district of Oujrdt. 
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It must be recollected that this statement has been prepared 
according to the Settlement or agricultural census, 1865, which is about 
10 per cent, lower than that of the 10th January 1868. . Six per cent, 
added to the totals will give the present district population accurately. 

The statement No. 30, at para. 60 of the report, shows that the 
entire population has increased from 223 per square mile of total area 
to 293 ; that the cultivation has increased 21 '29 per cent., the population 
1049, whilst the rate of the new ^^sessment per head of population 
remains the same. 

The following are the statistics of the district shown on the map 
in each tahsil :— 



Statistical return of the District, 
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GENERAL REMARKS 

In this map are shown the juriBdictions of the seven police 
stations (thdnaha) and one out-station or chaulti, into which the district 
is now divided, also the area and population of each. 

Statement shmving the number of 
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vhtch shows the distribution of the 2,023 had characters over aii ' 
villages. What a verj varying proportion this class hears to the entirs 
population of each thfinah appears clearly in the last column of tbe 
Blatement. On the map itself I have excluded the names of s!l 
villages holding from 1 to 3 bad characters ; those holding from 4 to 
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ON MAP No. X. 



From information aflForded me by the District Siipisrihtehdldiii of 
Police, I have formed the following statement :— 

villages resided in by bad chardcters. 
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7 bad characters in each, are underlined with blue ; those frotn 8 to 
67 with red. The following is the detail: — = 

1 to 3 4 to 7 8 to 57 Total. 

Ko. of villages 396 103 68 567 

So. of bad characters ... 637 524 862 2,023 

A3 
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The area, niiinber of villages and houses, population and bad cha- 
racters per police station, policeman, and village watchman, are clearly 
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AH the statistics show that there is nothing in the present 
boundaries of the thanahs which could be a reason for retaining them 
permanently; whilst the fact, that they are not conterminous with the 
zali limits, is a weighty reason for making (on that account alone) modi- 



sEown in the foUowing tabular statement: — 
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fications which may effect this. At the same time the L&la Miisa and 
Karidnwdlah thdnahs can be made conterminous with their tahails, 
and portions of the Grand Trunk Koad can be taken out of the limits 
of the Dingah th&nah, from which it is remote. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XI. 

The map immediately following gives tho limits of the police juris-r 
dictions as I recommend them for adoption. They, by a slight altera- 
tion, have been made to correspond with the new zails, aad, eave iu 
two cases, with tafasil boundaries. The area, population, and criminal 

character of the people, have been carefiiUy copsidered, and any defects 
in their arrangement are more thai) counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages gained, 

The statistics of each zail are as fottowe :— 
Statement showing the police jui-iadtctiona or thdnahe, and the 
statistics of each zail. . 
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SiaUmeiU tihowuig th* police jurisdiction, .fco.— concluded. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XII. 

This map shows the position of the different schools, Town and 
Village, throughout the di&tricK the zail in which situated, and the 
average daily attendance at each school during^ the year. 

For further information, the report. Chapter 4, para. 77, and the 
Appendices Nos. 4 and 5, may be referred to. 

Large tracts of country^ in which no school exists, are apparent upon 
the map. 

There is one school to every 22 villages ; there are 40 pupils to each 
te^rcher ; 2^ per. cent of the children and youths are in the schools. 
Not J per cent, of the male population can read and write. 

The accompanying table shows the proportion of educated men 
to the population of the district: — 
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XXXV 

GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. Xlll. 

Tke result of the mdafi iQvestigation rt the last Settlement k 
given in para. 154 of the 1st Regular Settlement Report, which has 
been quoted in full at panu 220 of the present Report. 

The following statement gives the then and the ptesent condition of 
the revenue assignments in the district :— 
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And the following shows the present revenue-free grants duly 
lolassified according to uie period for which such assignments have beeil 
toade: — 
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The proprietary and cultivating rights of revenue assignees in the 
lands, of which the Government demand has been alienated in, their 
behalf, are as follows : — 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XIV. 

This map shows clearly the style of crop mostly grown in eacli 
assessment circle. The No. VI Statements in this assessment, portfolio 
Appendix No. 15 of the Report, give full details of all crops in each 
circle, the area, percentage, an(J value according to the 30 years' price 
current. 

The cultivated area has increased by one lakh of acres from 
4,88,000 to 5,88,000. 

The area under each crop is as follows : — 





Acres. ] 


Per-cent. 


Total 
per-cent. 


TotaL 


I Class. 










Sugar-cane 


10,136 


2 






A. o oacco .«• ... I.. ••• ,.. ••. 


• 2,270 


1 






Vegetable 


7,489 


1 






Cotton ... ... ... . .« ... ... 


46,851 


8 


12 




II Class. 






YY i16mu .II. •«. ... ... .1. ... 


2,71,333 


45 






Gram (Chickpea) 


15,254 


3 






Indian-corn 


3,367 


1 






Jowar { Grr eat Millet) 


48,012 


8 






Goji ( Wheat and Barley Miseed ) 


2,801 


1 


58 


70 


Ill Class. 








Sarshaf (Mnstard) 


13,262 


2 


• 




^ UAo ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« •«• 


2,583 


1 






j^otX Xv jr ••• ••• •■• ••• •»• ••• 


19,329 


3 






Bajra i Spiked Millet ) 


83,403 


14 


20 




IV Class. 






MothMdng [Phaseolus] 


20,454 


4 






TaraMira [ Sinapis Urvea] 


9,701 


2 






Chari ( fodder ) ( Millet Smn thick ) 


20,659 


4 


10 


30 


1 u i/ai ••• ... ... ,,, 


• • • 


• • • 


« • • 


100 



The best su^r&r-canc is grown in the Chamb, Ni&ndah, and bet 
tracts of the Gujrat tahsil : the tinest perhaps in Langeh, Khojiyanwali, 
and Dhariwal, in the bet tract. 

The tahsfl Phaliah cane is inferior to this, though grown in 
large quantities. The cattle consume much of it. But this district is 
not famous for its cane, and no sugar is manufactured from it except 
" chini," none of the tiner kinds, they are all imported from Sialkot 
or Jalandhar. 

Three kinds of sugar-cane are grown — "pondah" (in tho- vulgar 
tongue ponah) of two kin<ls. The Ist and best Jalandhari grown in 
Jalaipiir, Gujrat, Raniwal, Kot Mir Husain. It was introduced from 
Sialk6t soon after auuexation ; it is eaten in the raw state, and not 
manufactured. The second is called Sahuranpuri, somewhat similar to 
the above, only larger, and, being harder, is not so edible, but it is not 
manufactured. Tliese are to be found in the market durinor eiffht 
months of the year, but not during the four rainy months. The thiixl 
called "Kahii" is the one commonly grown and indigenous. 

The best wh^at is grown in these tracts also ; that of Batti, Gurali 
GiiraJah, and Shahdiwiil, is, perhaps, the most famous. 

There are two kinds of wheat, one called the small wheat has a 
red giu'n, and more valued than the '' Dagar " wheat, which is 
known by its long black beard and very large ear, and by the length of 
tlie straw, very handsome, but inferior to the smaller kind. I have seen 
this " Dagar" wheat growing to an extraordinary size in lands occasion- 
ally flo'jded by the Bhimbar ; for instance, in those of Khuui Chak 
north of the Gram! Trunk Road. The wheat in the other tahsils is fair 
in quality, in the bar very good. Much is expoited, perhaps Rs. 3,00,000 
worth annually, and most of this passes down the rivers Chinab 
and Jhelam to Multan and Sakkhar. 

The rice called " basmati," with its peculiar scent, is not produced 
in this district; good ordinary rice is grown in Jalowali, Shekhpur, Kot 
Nika ; in the other tahsils a bad kind of red rice is grown. 

The cotton of the J&tatar tract, in the Gujrat tahsil, is the best, but 
not better than that grown as a rain crop in the bar. 

The best bajra is grown in the submontane tracts, which have a 
larger rain-fall. 

The best gram is grown in the villages of Umrah beyond Dingah, 
in the Kharian tahsil. 

The best " moth " iu the Hethar PabbI and Akiwalah tracts of the 
Phaliah tahsil. 

Flax is grown in the bdt or alluvial tracts of the Gujrat tahsil, 
but it is not worthy of mention. It docs not recoivc encouragemout. 



Tobacco is only grown for home consumption within the district. 
The area and value is thus shown : — 



Produce. 


Acres. 


Percent. 


Value of k 
of gross 
produ<e. 


X V^XcvBo «•• ttt •«• •-•• ••• ••• 

X X v/xwoO ••• «•« •«• •■•• ■«• ••• 

X XX v/JASS ••• ••• ••• f m «•• ••• 

X V V/XmSb ■■« ... .■• «.. ••• ••• 


69,121 
3,42,960 
1,19,903 

55,822 


12 

58 
20 
10 


1,31,341 

4,25,739 

96,340 

48,705 


X uftl ... ... «.. 


5,87,806 


100 


7,02,135 



Roughly the changes during the ten years have been as follows : — 





Acres. 




Acres. 


Sugar-cane has risen from 


7,000 


to 


10,000 


Vegetable „ 


5,000 


}f 


7,400 


Cotton 


... 21,000 


» 


46,000 


Wheat 


... 2,05,000 


?> 


2,71,000 


Gram „ 


... 12,000 


» 


15,000 


Jowar 


... 37,000 


i> 


48,000 


Sarshaf „ „ „ 


9,000 


» 


13,000 


Moth Miing „ „ 


... 14,000 


a 


200,000 


Chari (fodder) „ „ 


... 10,000 


y> 


20,000 



Indian corn, goji, rice, flax, til, mfeh, kangni, have all fallen off, 
though none are grown in many great quantities. 

All this is very satisfactory, showing a great improvement in the 
style of crops grown. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XV. 

Old tahsils and assessment circles, — In para. 97 of the Regular 
Settlement Report the subdivision of the country into tracts or circles 
for the purposes of assessment is described as follows : — 

''The country was first divided into chaklas or circles, comprising 
all contiguous villages the lands of which were in their main charac- 
teristics similar. Thus bar lands formed one circle ; lands lying on the 
banks of the river, another; undulating or hilly lands a third ; low-lying 
central lands receiving yearly enrichment from the overflow of streams, 
a fourth ; level lands of a permanent character, securing them from the 
vicissitudes of an uncertain climate, a fifth ; and so on. Except in one 
chakla no other primarj'^ classification of villages or soils ^as made." 

And in para. 99 it is stated that the assessments took place accord- 
ing to old parganah divisions 
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In para 80 it had been shown how the tahsil boundaries had been 
altered, and these divisions had been finally remodelled in 1856 

This map shows the old tahsil limits and the assessment circles 
which are described in Captain Mackenzie's report. 

The total number of villages in each assessment circle, the number 
which the Settlement Officer found to be heavily assessed, the percent- 
age of reduction which he gave, the rate upon the cultivation of the 
a^ssment which he fixed, are all clearly shown. The number of villages 
in e ich assessment circle has been changed by the subsequent altera- 
tions. 

The result of that assessment, para 136, first Regular Settlement 

Report, was — 

Rediuition 

Phdliah Tahsil ... 14o per cent. 

Kharian „ ... 68 „ „ 

Gujrdt „ ... 52 „ „ 

District reduction 80 

And in para. 1 37 the Settlement Officer stated : — " Still the amount 
of extra relief thus given was considerable, amounting, according to 
the figures in para. 72, to 7*6 per cent, on the Summary Settlement 
jama ; and after a balance of fiction and fact, and allowing for the great 
increase in cultivation and decrease of exaction of all kinds, I am 
inclined to state the real diminution in the present payments of the 
general cultivator at 20 per cent." And in paras. 138 to 143 he 
gives full reason for the expediency of such a remission. 

The result has been eminently satisfactory, and this will appear 
in the map that follows, explanatory of the working of the last assess- 
ment, and the prosperity which has been induced. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XVI. 

This map illustrates the working of the first Regular Settlement in 
each of the 24 assessment circles in the three tahsils ; the quality of the 
soil and the amount of the water-supply is shown by the distinguish- 
ing colors which have been before explained. Upon each are the 
statistics which show its condition under the old Settlement and the 
new rates fixed in consequence, with the result arrived at. The number 
of villages is given, and the proportions which were found to be 
heavily, moderately, or lightly assessed, the Government demand for 
the circle, and the rate at which it falls upon the cultivation. 

Below this are given the new rates now applied, and the result. 

By following with the eye the same square throughout the 
different circles, compaiison is rendered as simple as possible. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON No. XVII. 

The 24 assessment circles are shown upon this map, colored accord- 
ing to quality of soil, and upon each ai'e the statistics. The upper 
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number gives the order of precedence, which is arranged according to 
the rate of assessment which the cultivated area finally bears per acre, 
and it corresponds with the number in the. accompanying statement, 
giving the names and further information regarding each : — 
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The upper line of the form upon the map gives the percentages of 
soils of each description. 
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The second line, the percentage of the cultivated and culturable 
area remaining, with the population per square mile, the cultivated and 
total area. 

The third line gives in percentages the amount of land irrigated, 
flooded, an4 dependent upon rain. 

The fourth line shows the expenses of irrigation, the area which an 
average well can inigate, and the cost of its construction. 

For a description of each of these circles of assessment, the reader 
is referred to chapter 12, para. 381 of the Report and Appendix 15. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XVIII. 

The general fiscal results of the new Settlement are shown on this 
map in each assessment circle. The former and present cultivated area, 
the former and present assessment, with the final rate per acre at 
which the Government demand was left, and the percentage of increase 
and decrease under either head, are seen at a glance ; and below is given 
the population, from which the incidence per head is easily deduced. 

Above statistics for the entire district are as follows : — 





Former, 


Present. 


Percent aj^e, 
plus or minus 


Cultivated area 


... 


481,081 


586,416 


-7- 21-89 


Assessment 


•. . 


556,845 


589,088 


•T- 5-79 


Bate per acre 


... 


1.2.6-15-2 


16-5 






Population 552,868 


» 



The population per square mile of cultivation is 603. But the 
progressive jama gives a still further increase as follows : — 

• *• ••• ■.• -M. y % iUKf 

• •• •.■ ••• JL «/, X O t/ 

... ... ... 18^014 



After 5 


years 


i> 


10 


» 


» 


15 


M 


» 


20 


n 



Total 38,958 

Add present increase ... 32,243 

Total increase upon the present jama ... 71,201 or 1279 p. c. 
Giving a rate on the present cultivation of 1-1-6 per acre. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAPS Nos. XIX AND XX. 

These maps are to show the fiscal sub-»divisioiis of the district, and 
illustrate chapter 14 of the Report describing the district officials : — 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


L 7. 


8 


• 

i 


Tahsila. 


Qam^ngo's 

circles or 

parganahs. 


Assess- 
ment 
Circles. 


Zails. 

17 
17 
16 


Patwarl's 
circles or 
tappahs 




Area iiv 
square 
miles. 


2 
3 

r 


Gujr^t 

Kharian 

Phalian 


4 
4 
3 


8 
7 
9 


84 
58 
53 


550 
5&S 
334 


553 
643: 
733 




Total 


11 


24 


50 


197 


1,430 


* 1,929 



All these sub-dvisions are conterminous. The residence of each 
patwari or village accountant is shown by a black spot, and that of 
the chandhri or zaildar by a circle. The assessment circles are 
colored, and denoted by blue lines. The names of the* zails being 
given in the Roman character upon them. In the index map placed 
in juxtaposition, the names of the assessment circles are given in blue, 
and the qanungo's sub-divisions or parganahs are shown by dotted 
lines, the numbers are those of each patwHiri's circle withi^ the tahsil, 
and the enumeration of the villages themselves follows the same 
arrangement. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XXI. 

This map shows the situation of the larger Government preserves 
or lakhs which may be seen to run down the centre of the bdr. 
Regarding them Captain Mackenzie writes at para. 112 of the first 
Revised Settlement Report as follows : — '* Land, however, remained, 
especially towards the south, greatly out of proportion to the capabi- 
lities, numbers, and resources of the population." 

" The bdr people had their mainsta}^ principally in cattle, not in 
rp._. ^ „. „ .^ agriculture. The <;oiisequence was the establish- 

Timi or grazmg tax. x i? «x- • » mi,' i • r x* . 

ment ot " tirm. This tax was m force for most 
of the time of Rdjah GuMb Singh's kdrdarship. The iUqa of Dingah, 
consisting of about 120 villages, was estimated to yield Rs. 10,000 
timi. This tax, however, was overlooked during our early assess- 
ments, and it would be neither politic nor just to revive it, for our 

■ ' — - - — i— i - - ^m 

* J^OTE.— Bevenue Survey area 1,886'72, which does not include the Pabbi Hill. 
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subsequent policy involved the appropriation, as Govemment rakhs 
of all excessive waste, and of the remainder a considerable portion 

Government Preserve. ^ ]^^^, brought under the plough. The general 

rule when making such appropnation was to 
leave uncultivated land in the proportion of 5 to 1 of cultivated, 
and it has "been wisely detennined that until this large extent of 
culturable but uncultivated land within the area of villages be brought 
considerably under the plough, these rakhs shall not, as a rule, be 
leased for purposes of cultivation. While, therefore, we justified the 
renunciation of " tirni," no real hardship was felt by the village pro- 
j>rietors. I have said that cultivation is being increased, but it will 
doubtless take a long time to bring all these uncultivated tracts inti; 
cultivation. This much, however, may be hoped for, and is, indeed, in 
some measure already achieved, that the people will soon depend upon 
the ])roduce of their cultivation, and not upon their cattle, for subsist- 
t-uce. When we came to assess only 36 per cent, of the total area was 
found to be cultivated." 

In the remarks upon the assessment of the Bdr assessment circle, 
tlie gi-eat proportion of viUage area still uncultivated, upon which at 
this Settlement a slight tax has been imposed, is clearly shown. 

These rakhs will not be cultivated until the often-talked-of, and 
I believe quite practicable, canal has been cut from the Jhelam rivei* 
above Rasul to run down through the centre of the B^r into the Sh^hpur 
district. The value of the Bdr lands now can scarcely be estimated. 
Its fine sti'ong soil, large breed of cattle, and sturdy robust inhabitants, 
will only then be utilized. The only difficulty at stai'ting will be 
in the scanty population, and what finer opportunity could be found 
for relieving the over-populated tracts of Qujr&t and Khdii^n In- 
locating upon these very rakhs the surplus population. 

As a famine work, this canal should be borne in mind, and it 
would, I conceive, be wise to survey and fix at once the line, in order 
that, if great scarcity again prevails, the District Officer may at once 
start a work, which of all others would be remunerative. At first it 
»night be nari'ow and tentative, carrying sufficient water for a fringe 
of cultivation along its banks dovm the Jach Doab, to be hereafter 
widened into broader channel, and perhaps carry the traffic of the 
Jhelam river. The raising thereby of the level of the water in the 
ileoj^ wells, would alone be the greatest relief to the people. 
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The following is a list of the rakhs or Government preserves, their 
area, and the value of the gi^azing lease in 18G7-(»8 : — 



No. 


Tahsa 


Name. 


Area. 


Lease 


• 


1 


Gujrdt 


r 


Dhiil , 


558 


221 





2 




Mari 


935 


785 





3 


Kharido 

1, ••< •«> 




ShahKiiH 


187 


160 





4 




Pabbi 


39,970 


3,885 





5 




^ 


Katal^arh 


939 


- 295 


0, 


6 






Taraniwali 


393 


75 


o' 


7 






Wasii 


1,149 


435 





8 






»Soh.^wah ( new ) 


1404 


340 








9 






Sohawah ( old ) 


3612 


525 








10 






Bbdchar 


475 


80 








U 


Pbali&h i 




Gohar ... 


2547 


410 








12 






fitikan ... 


1,862 


510 








13 






Bhikkl 


3,510 


500 








14 






Shahid&nwdli 


569 


200 








15 






Chimm^n 


2,560 


500 








16 






Tibbi Tarar 


209 


86 








17 




c 


Rakh RasCil 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 

c 


• • • 




Total 


- 


60,879 


9,007 






And the accompanying statement shows the value of the lease 
of all the Government preserves (rakhs) and river lands (belds) from 
1859-60 to 1868-69, showing a large annual increase, the incomo 
having apparently trebled since 1862»63 :-— 



Source of 
Income. 


_m 


« 

CO 


to 




• 
CO 


• 
CO 


CO* 
CO 




• 
CO 


* 
CO 


• 
CO 




1H 


6 

CO 
CC 

f-l 


CO 
00 


CO 
00 

f— 1 


CO 
CO 
QC 

1-1 


CO 
QO 


id 

CO 
CO 




ci 

«o 

00 


I-- 

CO 


CO 


Belds 


... 


... 


... 


884 


1,988 


1,697 


2,664 


) 




4,152 


4,9:iO 












• 




> 

6,161 J 


7,045 




1 


Rakba 


.« • 


• t» 


3,493 


4,184 


4,677 


6,380 




0,0.S7 


6..o,32 


I'abbi 


754 


1,653 


1,448 


1,869 


2,067 


2,21J 


2,720 




4.G22 


3,885 


3.or,i 


, Total ... 


754 


1,653 


4,941 


6,937 


8,732 


9,191 


11,554 


11,667 


13,189 


15,423 



For further information regarding all naziil or Crown lands, see 
Appendix 25, Statement No. XXIII. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON MAP No. XXII. 

This map is intended to show at a glance the portions of the dis- 
trict which will be firat affected by a diminution in the annual rain- 
fall, and it illustrates to some extent chapter XVI of this Report and 
its Appendices. 

The assessment circles are divided into three classes, and are 
colored accordingly : — 

L Yellow, those dependent on rain-fall. 
II. Green, those partially independent of rain-fall. 
III. Blue, those independent of the rain fall. 

In years of scarcity the district officers can be guided by this; 
and in Appendix No. 24, referred to at para. 459 of the Report, he will 
find useful statistics from which he may underatand the exact condi- 
tion and products of each tract. The staple crop, which is failing, can 
there be distinguished, and he will be able from it to reckon the adult 
population which may be available for labor, and the number of 
women and children that will be thrown ui>on his hands. 

Some rough proposals are made in the same chapter, which may 
perhaps draw attention towards works calculated to prevent or alleviate 
any such calamity of season. 



No. 868. 

From 

EDWARD O'BRIEN, Esquire, 

Offg Secretar]^ ta FiiMncial Commissioner^ Punjab. 
To 

LEPEL griffin, Esquire, 

Offg. Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Dated Lahore, the 3Qth October 1871. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Financial Commissioner to forward 

Report on the Revieed ^^e G ujrat Settlement Report submitted 
Settlement of the Qujrat bj Captain Waterfield, the late Sottle- 
uistrict. ^gj^t Officer of Gujrat, to the Settlement 

Commissioner in March 1870, and received by the Financial 
Commissioner from the Settlement Commissioner, without 
review, on the 19th of October 1871, in accordance with your 
No. 691 of 10th October 1871. 

Divided into iG chapter,. , . 2. Captain Waterfield has divided 

his Report into sixteen chapters, arranged 
as follows : — 

I . — Introductive. 
II. — Geography and physical features. 
1 1 1. — Historical. 

IV. — The inhabitants and their character. 
V. — Local laws and social customs. 
VI. — Landed tenures. 
VII. — Revenue-free tenures and service grants. 
VIII. — General condition and resources. 
IX. — The preceding Settlement. 
X. — The progress of the Settlement. 
XI. — The measurements. 
XII. — The assessm en t . 
XIII. — The record of rights and the Settlement misl. 
XIV. — The village officials. 

XV. — Summary of work and expenditure. 
XVI. — Prospective. 

The Report is illustrated by a series of 22 maps. 






3, The Financial Commissioners remarks upon the 
Report will naturally follow the same order. 

4, The Revised Settlement of the Gujrat District was 
Commencement and com- Commenced in September 1865, and w^as 

pietion of Settlement, completed in March 1868. In January 

1868 Captain Waterfield was appointed Deputy Commissioner 
of Peshawar, and the Settlement was then completed by 
Lieutenant Wace. 

5, In Chapter II of his Report Captain Waterfield 
Geography and piiysicai gv^^^ an accouut of the geography and 

features of the Diatrict physical features of the district, and 

divides it into five aones of fertility ; — 

I. — :Tbe submontane. 

II, — The central plateau. 
Ill, — Low lands irrigated, 
IV,— Alluvial and river lands, 

V, — Low lands flooded occasionally 

Through the submontane tracts runs the Bhimbar Nalah 
due south for 30 miles. The lands west of the Bhimbar Nalah 
form the main central plateau of the Bdr, and are crossed at 
an angle by the Pabbi Hills, some 30 miles long, and 8 or 4 
miles broad, which run from the point where the Bhimbar 
Nalah enters the district to the Biver Jhelum, about 30 miles 
south-west, and cut off a part of the district from irrigation. 

In the tract thus formed the springs are too deep to 
admit of wells being sunk, so that this submontane tract 
is entirely dependent upon the, rain-fall. The Bhimbar Nalah 
is, in the dry season, a waste of sand, but in the rains it forms 
a rapid stream, which spreads over the country just north of 
the town of Gujrat, The waters of the Bhimbar sometimes 
fertilize, but sometimes they carry away the soil, leaving 
instead a deposit of sand, ana so doing much harm. 

The level of the district rises HI feet between the 
Chenab and the Jhelum, — a fact which Captain Waterfield 
considers it may be useful to record in case a canal should 
ever be contemplated to leave the River Jhelum at the-fbot of 
the Pabbi Range and run through the Gujrat and Shahpur 
B^r lands. 

The rain-fall varies from 33 inches under the hills to less 
than 26 inches in the Bhalian Tahsxl. 
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The i^aminddrs liave a proverb that rain is to he had for 
the askings 

CaDtaitt Mackenzie's re- ^' Chaptet 111 refers for the 

t>ort referred to for histoty history of the district to Captain Hector 
of the diBtridt. Mackenaie's report of the first Regular 

Settlement of the district. 

7. Chapter IV gives an account of the inhabitants and 
inhabitantB and tbeif of their character. The distribution of 

character. the tiibcs is shown in Map No. 8 

appended to the Report* Gtijars are found in the rain tracts ; 
J&ts in the tracts irrigated by wells; Gondals in the Bdr; Chibs 
and Awdns on the slopes of the Fi^bbi Hills. 

8. In paras. 61 to 69 Captain Waterfield gives an 

settlement census in con- accouut of the Settlement census taken by 
toection with general census the patwdrfs in November and December 
^^ ^^' of A. D. 1865, and of the district census 

taken in connection with the general census of the whole 
province in January 1868. The former census was taken in 
December 1854. The total population, according to the 
Settlement census, was 6,52^866, and according to the district 
census it is 6,16,347* This shows an increase, according to the 
Settlement census, of 10^ per cent, in eleven years, and 
according to the district census of 28 per cent, in thirteen 
years. From the Settlement census all but village communities 
were excluded ; but Captain Waterfield considers that the 
Settlement census is probably (6 per cent.) too low. The 
Hindti part of the population has decreased from 18 to 12 per 
cent, of the total number, and the Muhammadan element has 
increased from 81 to 88 per cent, Of the entire number of 
children in the district and youths under 18, only 2^ per cent, 
are on the school lists ; only 2 per cent, of this number of 
children are Muhammadan. 

9. At para. 90 Captain Waterfield states that he doe^ 
Inhabitants of Kashmir not considcr that the inhabitants of the 

n ot considered obiects tt-l/x^j. • f_»i 

of pity. Kashmir territory are m any way objects 

of pity to our own subjects, nor is there any immigration 
from the Kashmir territories into British territories. 

10. Chapter Y, on local laws and social cUst^fiis, 
Local laws and social contains What appears to the Financia.1 

customs. Commissioner to be an abistract of tb^ 
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aduainistration papers. An account of the village servants, 
and a long account of the customs of the people as regards 
marriages, births, deaths, is also given. 

Marriage expenses, Captain Waterfield considers ( paras. 
163. and 164 ), are unnecessarily high. They decreased under 
the Sikhs, but are now again increasing with the growing 
prosperity of the district. 

11. The customs regarding alluvion and diluvion in force 
CuBtoBis regarding aiiu- between the villages in the Jhelum and 

vion and diluvion. ' Gujrat, Gujrduwdla and Gujrat, and 

Sidlkot and Gujrat District villages, have been recorded, and 
are given in Sections 177 to 180 of the Report. 

There seems to be no defined custom between the villages 
of the Phalian Tahsil of the Gujrat District and the Jhelum 
District, 

1 2. In Chapter VI a detail of the prevailing tenures is 

given. There are 1,430 estates in the 
PrevaiUng tenureB. district. Of those 72 are zamiuddri ; 

378 are pattiddri ; 980 are bhai^hdrd. In 213 estates the 
revenue is paid according to ancestral shares ; in 237 estates 
it is paid according to arbitrary shares ; and in 980 estates it 
is paid according to the area of the land held in possession. 

13. At para. 87 Captain Waterfield mentions, that the 
Tenant right question not quostiou of the tenant right has not been 

gone into properly. gone iuto de Tiovo at the Rcvised Settle- 

ment. There was a very systematic enquiry at the first Settle- 
ment. Mr. Egerton notices that there having been no fresh 
tenant enquiry made at the Revised Settlement has obviated 
the necessity of any proceedings being taken in the Gujrat 
District under the Tenancy Act ( XX VI 1 1 of 1868 ). 

14. At the first Settlement Captain Mackenzie found that 
Distinction between Jand- the Original distinction between landlord 

;ord and tenant. and tenant had become very obscure 

during the oppressive rule preceding that of Rajah Gulab 
Singh, when the original proprietors tried to recover their 
status, but failed. Captain Mackenzie reserved common lands 
to the descendants of the original proprietors, and made posses- 
sion the measure of proprietorship in all lands held in 
severalty, whether by descendants of the original proprietors or 
by subsequent settlers. This reservation of common lands to 



ih^ original proprietors was not carried out either in the 
Settlement records or in practice ; and in para. 194 Captain 
Waterfield notes that in 31 villages of the Fhali^n Tahsil, 
where division of common land has been made during the cur- 
rency of the first Settlement, the M&lik Makbtizas had received 
shares in the common land as full proprietors. The conse- 
quence is that the Mdlik Kabzds, or proprietors of their 
holdings, now hold- 71,335 acres in the district, whereas they 
formeriy held 48,888 acres. The superior proprietors were 
allowed to bring suits to recover their former position ; but in no 
case was this course adopted, and so the M/ilik Kabz^ are all 
now recognized as full proprietors. This matter has been 
made the subject of a special correspondence. 

15, In Statement 19 appended to the Keport it is shown 
Tenants with rights of that there are 13,679 tenants with rights 
occupancy. of occupaucy, holding 59,284 acres of 

land, created by order of Court. There are 328 tenants holding 
904 acres of land, whose rights of occupancy have been volun- 
tarily admitted by the land-owners. There are 466 tenants 
holding with fixed leases for terms during which their rent can- 
not be enhanced, and 95 tenants holding under leases, but 
whose rents are liable to enhancement. 

There are 25,872 tenants-at-will. The total number of 
tenants is 40,440, holding 1,45,133 acres of land; 10,62,821 
acres of land are held by cultivating proprietors. 

Hereditary cultivators have increased since the first 
Settlement by 763 individuals, but the area held by such 
tenants has decreased by 2,852 acres. 

The number of tenants-at-will has increased by 5,139. 
The total increase of tenants has been 6,791, or more than 20 
per cent. ; and their holdings about 8 per cent. The average 
holding per tenant in the Gujrat Tahsil is 3^ acres, in 
Kharidn and Phalian 4 acres. The rents paid by tenants 
have been raised by from 5 to 10 per cent, all over the 
district. Some rents have been raised, by agreement or 
arbitration, by as much as from 10 to 50 per cent. 

16. The number of madfi grants is 2,171, representing 

an area of 13,448 acres, and a Govern- 
** ^^*^^ " ment demand of Rs. 15,188. 
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The number of in^ms is 1,579, and the area held under 
indms is 14,953 acres, of which the assessment would be 
Rs. 9,980 ; 3,579 revenue-free grants^ with an area of 27^001 
acres, valued at Rs. 23,273, are for life only. Many of these 
grants are in favor of institutions ; and at para« 226 Captain 
Waterfield has entered those which he thinks should be main-* 
tained. The Government revenue of 65 entire villages has 
been assigned to Jagirddrs, ^nd in 55 villages the Government 
revenue is shared by Jagfrddrs. 

There are only five principal Jagirdars, of whom an account 
in given in paras. 229 to 236 of the Report. 

General condition and r^- 17* Chapter VIII treats of the gCUC- 

Bouices of the district, yqA Condition and resources of the district. 

Appendix No. 10 shows the area under different crops, 
the yield per acre, and the value of crops at the average price 
current for 30 years. 

The value of the gross produce is Es- 40>01,631 for the 
whole district, as given by Captain. Waterfield at para. 241 of 
his Report. 

The proportion taken to represent the Government 
revenue is only one*seventh, indeed rather less than that, and 
does not rise to one-sixth till after fifteen years, If the statis- 
tics of yield are taken to be correct, the Financial Commissioner 
cannot but consider that the proportion of gross produce taken 
to represent the Government revenue is far too low. The 
proportion taken by Government should not have been assumed 
to be less than one-sixth, and to make only one-seventh of the 
gross produce represent the Government demand has, in the 
Financial Commissioner's opinion, caused a needless sacrifice 
of revenue to Government. 

18. The produce estimate shows the yield of each crop 
in the unirrigated aspect only, and this course appears to have 
been pursued in accordance with instructions received from the 
Settlement Commissioner. 

As the produce estimates contain a return of only that 
portion of the yield of each crop which is due to the land 
watered only by rain-fall, and as statistics of the yield of crops, 
produced on irrigated lands cannot be supplied owing to the 
absence of any statement showing the irrigated area under 
each crop, .distinct from the unirrigated area, the statements 
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prepared give no correct idea of the actual yield of the culti- 
vated area of the district, and are in the Financial Comniis- 
Bioner's opinion of little use in determining the Government 
demand. 

19. In Chapter IX Capfciin Waterfield gives an account 
Acconnt of preceding Set- of the preceding Settlements. U nder the 

tiementB. . Sikh Government the share of produce 

^icacted by Government was generally one-half ; in the poorer 
villages one-third ; and in the Bdr tracts, where cultivation is 
expensive, one- fourth. The first Summary Settlement of the 
district was made in 1846 by Lieutenant Lake, Assistant 
Resident ; the second was made in 1849 by Mr. Melvill. 

In 1852 the Summary Settlement was reduced by 5'85 
per cent. 

The first Regular Settlement was commenced in 1852, and 
Captain Mackenzie submitted his Report in 1859. Captain 
Mackenzie said in his para 137 that his Settlement was un- 
doubtedly light. The reduction was 7 2 to 7*6 on the Sum- 
mary Settlement jama. Allowing for the increase of cultiva- 
tion. Captain Mackenzie thought that the reduction was in 
reality as much as 20 per cent. 

20, In para. 309 Captain Waterfield says that a Revised 
Why a Revised Settlement Settlement was Only justified, following 

was considered necessary. gQ shortly upon the Regular Settlement, 
because there was a considerable increase qf revenue to be 
anticipated, and because to defer taking that increase is to 
encourage tUe people to extend their expenditure needlessly. 

The Settlement records are also improved at a Revised 
Settlement, and a stability giveh to rights in property, such 
as may with safety permit of a Revised Settlement being 
allowea to stand for 30 years, for which period Captain Water- 
field recommends that the Gujrat Settlement should be sanc- 
tioned. 

If the present Settlement was undertaken with a view to 
raise the revenue, and because an increase of revenue might 
be hoped for, the result of the Revised Settlement does not to 
the Financial Commissioner show that Captain Waterfield has 
realized the reasonable expectation of an increased revenue 
held by Government, It has been shown that on the 
produce estimate, the most reliable basis on which an estimate 
can be framed, where so large a proportion of land is cultivated 
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by proprietors, a loss to Government liaf? been permitted by 
the Settlement Officer without any apparent object. 

When the Chapter on assessments ( No. XII) comes 
under discussion in its place, this subject will be reviewed more 
at length. 

21. Chapter X gives an account of the progress of the 
Progress of the Settle- Settlement and Cliapter XI of the mea- 

ment and of measurements, suremouts ; at para. 330 Captain Watef - 

field states that each land-owner was given ' an extract from 
the Settlement records, in which all the fields held by him are 
shown grouped together, and a note is recorded on the back of 
the extract that it has been read over to the person ta whom it 
is given, and has been understood by him. 

This obviates the possibility of complaints being made by 
land-owners that they did not know what entries were mad^ 
in the Settlement record concerning them. 

22. In para. 340 Captain Waterfield states that in 1,189 

villages there was a discrepancy of only 

Dir.-^repuncy between Set- ^ ^ iUj. j.t_cixxi xo 

tiement and Reyenue Survey. 5 per Cent, between the Settlement Sur- 
vey and the Revenue Survey. 208 
villages had been affected by the rivers since the Revenue Sur- 
vey took place. In 1,397 villages the Revenue and Settle- 
ment Surveys correspond, and in 16 villages there were dis- 
crepancies. There were B&v villages with large tracts of 
uncultivated land. This result seems to the Financial Com- 
missioner satisfactory. 

23. In paras. 342 to 344 the inaccuracies of the first 
Inaccuracies of first Set- Settlement maps, which were corrected 

tiement maps noticed. ^t the Settlement uudcr report, are 

noticed. These errors consisted of — 

(1). — The throwing of two fields or two kinds of 
land into one field. 

(2). — The recording of waate land as common to the 
whole village when it really belonged to one 
*' taraf " or to one well. 

(3). — Plots of land were measured twice over in two 
different villajs^es owinof to a confusion of 
boundaries. ° 
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(4). — Fields were recorded in the names of wrong 
owners. Since the conclusion of the Settle- 
ment, Extra Assistant Commissioner Fazal 
Hassan has been appointed to enquire into 
certain errors, which are said to have crept 
into the records of the present Settlement, 
and he has reported that there are 1,077 
errors in the village maps, which he considers 
will make fresh measurements necessary. A 
summary of Fazal Hassan's enquiry has been 
received with the Commissioner of Rawal- 
pindi's .No. 221 of the 14th September 1871. 
Mr. Egerton went to Gujrat in September 
1870 to inspect the records in which these 
errors were said to exist, but he did not 
consider them of a very important nature. 
They can be rectified in the patwdrfs papers. 

Assessment circles. 24. Chapter XII is on the import- 

ant subject of " assessment." 

The assessment circles formed were the same as those of 
the first Settlement. The mode in which the revenue rates 
were arrived at is described in para. 347 of the Report, which 
is quoted from the first Settlement Report. 

The guides used were — 

(1). — A produce estimate made at one-sixth of the 
total yield. 

(2). — An assumed rate on wells. 

(3). — A.n assumed rate on ploughs. 

(4). — The financial experience of past times, including 
the collections made by the Sikhs, which were 
ascertained for the Gujrat Tahsfl from RAjah 
Dina Ndth's office. The salient points of area, 
general quality of soil, crops, depth of water, 
fall of rain, style of cultivation, population, its 
caste, prosperity or poverty, industry or 
indolence, habits, &c., &c., weje considered, 
and a revenue rate fixed. 

This revenue rate was, of course, deviated from accord- 
ing to the general condition of particular villages. Captain 
Waterfield has followed the same method of arriving at his 



assessments. The revenue rates of adjoining districts of the 
Kashmir territory have also been referred to. 

25. In para. 357 Captain Waterfield describes how he 
Plough- estimate how ar- arrived at a plough-estimate by calculat- 

rived at. [j^g the produce and expenditure of a 

plough on eight acres of average unirrigated land. This cal- 
culation is given in Appendix 11. 

The income was found to be Rs. 71. The expenditure is 
Es. 51-7-0, which includes the food and clothes of the pro- 
prietor of the plough and the wages of a ploughman, and the 
cost of bullocks. 

This left a balance of Rs. 19-9, of which Captain Water- 
field assumed Rs. 7-13-2 to be the Government share, and 
Rs. 11-11-10 to be the cultivator's. 

It appears very doubtful if a man holding eight acres of 
land, with plough cattle sufficient for cultivation, makes so 
little out of his land as Rs. 19-9 a year, or Rs. 1-9-10 a 
month ; calculations of this kind are not reliable. 

Moreover, if one-sixth of the value of the crops, as stated 
by Captain Waterfield, is taken, the amount per plough will 
be about Rs. 12 instead of Rs. 9-12-6 as assumed. 

26. In Appendix No. 12 Captain Waterfield shows that 
. GoTeflnment demand. ^^^e Government demand, at one-sixth of 

the gross produce of the district, should 
be Rs. 7,02,135. The jama actually fixed initially is only 
Rs. 5,89,088, being Rs. 1,13,047, or Rs. 16*1 per cent, less 
than it ought to be according to the produce -estimate. 

27. In para. 360 Captain Waterfield says that the former 

Effect of former revenue revenue ratcs upou the present cultiva- 
rates upon the present cuiti- tion gave another jama, but this was 
^**^^^* found to be too high, because the land 

brought under cultivation since the first Settlement is below 
the average. As an argument for a low assessment. Captain 
Waterfield adduces at para. 361 the fact that in some assess- 
ment circles population has increased by as much as 20 per 
cent., while there was no fresh land to be brought under culti- 
vation. In other circles, where fresh land was available, it 
was of inferior quality to that already under cultivation. 
Again, where well lands had formerly been assessed at well 
rates, they had now, by a change of system, which, as the 
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Finaircial Commissioner has pointed out in my No. 72 S of 
17th August last, has never been sanctioned by Government, 
to be assessed at unirrigated rates, and the difference had to be 
made up by a compulsory rate on each well. 

28. Captain Waterfield says that in the Gujrat Tahsil 

New system of assessing ^^^^ ^^^ system gave but little satisfac- 
weii-iands in Gujrat Tahsil tiou. In that Tahsil the Village laud- 

Bot considered satisfactory, ^^^^.g ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ j^^^^j^ ^f jig^j.^^ 

buting the land revenue assessed upon them without reference 
to the quality of land held by each individual, the quantity of 
the different descriptions of land in each man's holding being 
about equal. 

The rates on unirrigated land were consequently raised, 
and the well-rates lowered. This Captain TVaterfield believes 
to have satisfied the people, though in the Financial Commis- 
sioner's opinion a change, by which the method of distributing 
land revenue amongst the people was arbitrarily altered, is 
likely to have caused them much inconvenience. In the 
Khdri^n Tahsil there are few wells, and in the Phalidn Tahsil, 
where cultivation is mainly dependent upon wells, the new 
system is said to have been favorably received. 

29. As directed in your No. 576 of 27th August 1870, 
„ , , ,. . , the Financial Commissioner has, by 

Result of application of ^. ., ^| , ii 

old revenue rates on weU- applying the old reveuue rateS on well- 
irrigated lands to the pre- irrigated lands to the present well-irri- 

sent well-irngated area. . ® , - . ii • /» 1 1 

gated area, and by allowing tor the 
difference between the revenue rate, jama, and actual jama, 
ascertained that, had the well-rates of the former Settlement 
been applied to the well-irrigated area as now ascertained, 
the assessment of well-irrigated lands would have been raised 
by Rs. 47,984, or 26 per cent. 

This amount, which is arrived at in the manner shown in 
the annexed statement, represents the loss that Government 
has incurred through the introduction of the new system of 
assessing lands irrigated from wells in the Gujrat District. 

Captain Waterfield thinks that, because the people might 
have added the total well-rates to their land revenue assess- 
ment, and then distributed the whole in the way they formerly 
used to do, and preferred not to do so, therefore the excellence 
of the new system is established. The Financial Concimis- 
sioner does not think that village communities would be likely 
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to substitute a mode of distributing land revenue suited to 
themselves for one which they would consider to have been 
introduced authoritatively. It is also possible that some 
land-owners may have gained and some lost by the new system. 
The village opinion might, therefore, well be divided as to the 
advantage of the new system. 

30. Captain Waterfield (para. 365) looks forward to a 

Remission of weii-ratea ^^^ whou Government naay remit the 
looked forward to by Settle- well-ratos entirely. This is such a very 
ment Officer. remote probability that it was hardly 

necessary to give it as a reason for separating the land revenue 
proper from the land revenue due to wells. 

31. In Appendix 13 Captain Waterfield gives a calcu- 
Profits of cultivating latiou by which the profits of cultivating 

land with a weU. 20 acres of land with a well are shown 

to be Rs. 31 higher than the profits of cultivating the same 
area without a well. 

Comparison of revenue 32. In Appendix 16 the revenue 

rates of the former and ratos of the former and present Settle- 
present Settlement. . j /. ri n ^ ^ 

ment are compared tor all the 24 assess- 
ment circles. 

The present revenue rate is, with the exception of only 
one circle, saildbi, in which the rate was 12 anas per acre, 
and is now 12 anas 7 pie, uniformly lower than that of last 
Settlement. 

In some circles the reduction is considerable. Thus— 

Rs. A. R 
Former rate ... ... 2 4 

1 



Chamb 
Bhimbar 



• • I 



... 



Bdr 

Bet Jhelum 



Reasons given for the 
present low rates. 



13 
4 

15 
3 



( Present rate 

( Former rate ... ... 1 

* " ( Present rate ... ... 

f Former rate ... ... 1 

(Present rate 13 

I Former rate ... ... 15 

(Present rate 15 

33. The reasons given for these low 
rates are as has been stated in para. 27 : — 

( 1 ). — The increase of population. 
(2). — That inferior land has been brought under 
cultivation. 



1 
9 
3 


3 
9 
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To the Financial Commissioner an increase of population 
means improved cultivation, and is a sure sign of prosperity. 

The increase of cultivation has been 39 60 per cent., and 
the increase of population 41-17 per cent., as stated in para. 
242 of the Report, not 23 per cent., as stated in para. 61 of the 
Report. The increase of cultivation has therefore almost 
corresponded with the increase of population according to 
para. 242, and exceeded it according to para. 61, whilst crops 
of the better class are said in para. 242 to be taking the place 
of those of lesser value 

34. Captain Waterfield has given the following statistics, 

statistics of increase of which appear to the Financial Commis- 

prosperity. siouer couclusive evidence of a very great 

increase of prosperity : — 

(l).--The former assessment was paid with ease. 

(2). — Cultivation has increased by 39*6 per cent. 

(3). — Irrigation from wells has increased by 18'0 per 
cent. 

(4). — Population has increased by 23 per cent. 

(5). — The value of produce has risen considerably, 
Appendix X.- 

(6). — Rents have risen very much. 

(7). — The agricultural classes are becoming inde- 
pendent of the money-lenders. 

(8). — The revision of Settlement after so short an 
interval as 10 years is stated to be justified 
by the increase of revenue to be obtained. 
Yet, with these facts before him, the Settle- 
ment Officer has fixed the new assessment at 
an initial increase of Rs. 32,243, or 5*79 per 
cent, on the former assessment, rising after 
10 years to a sum of Rs. 71,201, or 1279 on 
the former assessment. 

The Financial Commissioner cannot view these results 
with any feeling of satisfaction, nor can he consider them in 
any way commensurate with the increased prosperity of the 
district. "With an increase of cultivation of 39 per cent., a 
present increase of 5 per cent, on the jama is hardly matter 
for congratulation. 
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The revenue fixed is, as has been shown in para. iV, 16 
per cent, below the very moderate produce-estimate. 

There has been a loss of nearly Rs. 75,000 on the well 
assessments ; and from para. 357 of the Keport it may be 
assumed that the assessment has not been made at even half 
asset rates. 

35. Chapter XIII is on the record of rights and the 
Record of rights and tiie Settlement misl. Captain Waterfield 

Settlement misl. hopes that the record of rights of the 

present Settlement will be found perfectly accurate, and 
enumerates the mistakes that have been discovered in the 
records of the first Settlement, which are not likely to occur 
acyain. Amonof the omissions that occurred at the last Settle- 
ment the following are mentioned : — 

(1). — The names of some co-shares were omitted. 

(2). — Some persons entered in the pedigree table as 
having died without children are found to be 
alive or to have left heirs. 

(3). — Some co-shares, recorded as cultivating equally, 
have been found not to do so. 

(4). — ^Where ancestral shares have been superseded 
by customary 'shares, no mention has been 
made of the fact. There is a list given of 20 
errors altogether, which are of a~ similar 
character to those above. 

36. Chapter XIV is on the village ofiicials. Fifty 
Eaildfers were appointed at the Revised Settlement, and, witlx 
two exceptions, these zailddrs have been of the greatest 
assistance to the Settlement Officer. The Patwarfs' circles, as 
rearranged at the Revised Settlement, are shown in Appendix 
20 to the Report, and their allowances in Appendix 21. A 
separate reference has been made to Government on this 
subject. 

a ^ r.t «^.v «or 37. Chapter XV gives a summary of 

Summary of work per- r j ^j ,, i-r 

formed and expenditure in- the work pertormed and the expenditure 
^^"^^' incurred at the Revised Settlement. , 

Captain Waterfield considers that the work of his Settle- 
ment was pushed on too rapidly. His establishment had to 
work from 12 to 14 hours a day. The judicial work in the 
Gujrat Tahsil w^s very heavy ; 2,821 judicial cases were 
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disposed of by Bansidhar, the Superintendent of that Tahsll. 
This was the largest amount of work disposed of by any judicial 
officer ensrasred in the Settlement, 
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38. The total cost of the Settlement was Ks. 1,47,581. 

Rs. 88,174 of this expenditure was in- 

TotlcortofSeUlement. ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ prOvision, and 

Rs. 18,224 was met from Settlement fees. 

From the total expenditure a saving of Rs. 25,647 was 
credited to Government, so that the net expenditure was 
Rs. 1,21,934 or 20-11-2 percent, upon the new jama, and three 
anas four pie on the culivated area. It will take four years 
of the new jama to repay the expense of the Settlement. 

39. The expenditure on the first Settlement was 

Rs. 2,20,436, or nearlv one lakh of rupees 

tiemTt^w^^r^' ^'' ^^S^^^ ^^^^ «^« expenditure on the 

present Settlement. 

40. Captain Waterfield renders his thanks to Mirza 

Azlm Beg, the Extra Assisstant Commis- 

Mirea Azlm Beg, Extra . ij xi^Oxii a i 

Assistant Commissioner, sioncT employed on the bettlemcnt, and 
and Bansidhar, ^"perin- ^q Bansidhar, the Superintendent of 

y no ice . g^t^j^jj-^g^t [^ ^jj^ Gujrat Tahsil. Both 

these officers seem to the Financial Commissioner to be 
deserving of praise. 

41. To Captain Wace, who completed the Settlement, 

Captain Wace favorably Captain Waterfield exprcsses his obliga- 

noticed by Financial Com- tioiis. The able and painstaking way in 

missioner. ^^^^ Captain Wace performs his duties 

are, the Financial Commissioner observes, well known to 
Government. 

In the last chapter, which Captain Waterfield calls pro- 
spective. Captain Waterfield gives an account of the fammes 
that have occurred in the district. These have been three in 
number. 

He also gives a statement showing the takdvi advances 
that have been made between the years 1850 and 1869. He 
suggests improved methods of irrigation in the tracts of the 
districts dependent upon rain, and states the method by which 
he would propose to provide for the surplus population of the 
district. 
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42. Captain Waterfield's report is exceedingly full and 

Captain Waterfieid'8 interesting. His records have, with the 
report considered full and exception of some errors, which are not 
interesting. ^f ^^^^ importance, been well made. 

But his assessment has not been made in a satisfactory 
But his assessment not Way. The Financial Commissioner con- 
considerd satisfactory. sidors that a much larger enhancement 

of revepue might have been easily obtained if more regard had 
been paid to the circumstances of the district. The new 
assessments have been in operation for three years. The Finan- 
cial Commissioner makes a proposal in regard to this Settle- 
ment, similar to that made for the Gujrdnwdla Settlement, 
viz.y that the progressive increase proposed to be taken after 
ten years be taken at once, and that the Settlement be 
sanctioned for a term of ten years only. 
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FlJ^AliTClAL COMMISSIONEE'a OPPICB. 

Lahore, dated dOth October 1871. 
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E. O'BRIEN, 
Offg, Seey. to Financial Commissioner, 

Punjab. 
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No. 705. 
From 

LEPEL GRIFFIN, Esqcire, 

Offg. Secretary to Government^ Punjab. 
To 

W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 

Offg. Secy, to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

Dated Lahore, 16th May 1872. 
Sir, 

I am directed i»o acknowledge the receipt of your No. 868 
dated 30th October, forwarding the Settlement Report of the 
Gujrat district, And to convey the following observations. 

2. The Settlement OflElcer has acted wrongly in calculat- 
ing the proportion taken to represent the Government revenue 
at one-seventh of the gross produce of the whole district, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor considers that the amount thus 
taken is much too low ; while the percentage at which the 
Government demand is calculated is wholly unauthorized. 
Captain Waterfield's statement, that the Revised Settlement 
was only justified by the anticipation of a considerable in- 
crease in the Government revenue, is somewhat stultified by 
the assessments which he has thought proper to impose ; nor 
does the Government appear to have derived the benefit from 
the Revised Settlement which might equitably have been 
anticipated. 

3. His Honor observes that the produce-estimate has 
been calculated on the yield of the land in its unirrigated 
aspect only. It is, therefore, of but little value in determining 
the Government demand. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor does not believe that a 
man holding 8 acres of land, with plough cattle suflficient for 
cultivation, only realizes Rs. 19 '9 per annum, nor does he 
cmisider the calculations of Captain Waterfield on the amount 
per plough to be reliable. 

5. With reference to the observations of the Financial 
Commissioner in paragraph 29 of your present letter, I am 



to observe that the orders of GovernmeDt on the question of 
the new system of well-assessment will shortly be communi- 
cated. 

6. His Honor agrees with the Financial Commissioner in 
considering that the statistics of the district show conclusively 
such an increase in cultivation, in population, in cultivated 
area, in the value of produce, and in the amount of rents, 
as to have justified a larger increase on the jama than has 
been proposed by the Settlement OflBcer. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor observes that the expenses 
of the Settlement will not be repaid if the Settlement Officer's 
proposals are accepted till four years of the new jama have 
expired. 

8. To Mirza Azim Beg, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
employed on Settlement duty, and to Bansldhar, Superintend- 
ent of Settlement, the acknowledgments of Government are 
due for their services, as also to Captain Wace, whose work is 
always conscientious and exhaustive. 

9. The Hon'ble the Lieutenant-Governor fully agrees 
with the Financial Commissioner as to the excellence of Cap- 
tain Waterfield's report and the care with which it has been 
prepared. What he is unable to approve is the lowness of 
assessment, which has given to the Government no fair share 
of the increase in the general prosperity and wealth of the 
district. This being the conclusion at which the Lieutenant- 
Governor has arrived, and agreeing with the Financial Com- 
missioner on this point, I am directed to convey sanction to 
the Settlement for the term of ten years only, and that the 
progressive increase proposed to be taken after ten years be 
taken at once, or from such date as the Financial Commis- 
sioner shall hereafter determine. 

Note. — " Subgequent to the issue of tbe orders regarding the term of 
the Settlement, contained in the above Review, it was discovered that the 
Settlement Commissioner had been authorized to announce, and did announce, 
that the Settlement was to be made for 20 years. It was therefore deemed 
right by the Government of India, notwithstanding thd| lightness of the assess- 
ment, to sanction the present assessments for that term, and orders have been 
issued accordingly." 

** The Lieutenant Governor has, further, been pleased, with the approval of 
the Supreme Government, to reconsider so much of the orders passed in the 
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above Beview as directed the immediate levy of the proposed progressive 
jamas at full rates. Accordingly, the enhanced jamas will not have effect 
until the expiration of 10 years from the date of announcement, as originally 
proposed by the Settlement Commissioner." ' 



I have, &c,, 
L. H. GRIFFIN, 

Ofy. Secretary to Gov&rnmeut, Punjab, 
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